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CURRENT ceroaen s 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
aati ee 


Current Manpower Situation 


Ge remained stable in most of Canada during September, 
although there were indications that the usual seasonal peak in 
labour demand had been reached during the month. This annual peak in 
employment occurred somewhat later this year than last, owing mainly 
to the high level of fall construction activity and to an unusually large 
increase in logging employment. The seasonal easing in labour demand 
coincided with a withdrawal from the labour force of students and other 
short-term seasonal workers. The fact that there were more persons 
leaving the labour force than the decline in the number of jobs available 
resulted in a decrease in the level of unemployment during the month. 


It is now more than 12 months since an easing began to occur in the 
exceptionally tight labour market situation that prevailed in the early 
summer of 1953. Since that time, the economy has proceeded through a 
period of adjustment, although recent indications point to stability in 
the level of economic activity. Changing economic conditions have been 
reflected in a number of changes in Canadian labour markets. 


To some extent, the decline in employment in the fall of 1953 was 
attributable to a fairly general effort to cut back inventories at most 
levels of production and distribution. Other factors were also involved. 
The emphasis in consumer expenditures was shifting from durable items 
to services; foreign trade was becoming increasingly more competitive; 
the farm sector was having increasing difficulty in marketing its grain. 
The shift in investment spending from plant and machinery to various 
types of construction projects, predicted earlier in the year, was also 
evident. 


In ~ldition, the growth of import competition during the year clearly 
affected the production of numerous domestic manufacturing industries 
and the decline in some kinds of defence expenditures also affected 
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employment in some plants. A more general development, as far as the 
labour market was concerned, was the increased attention being paid by 
management to more efficient utilization of manpower resources. These 
factors combined to soften the demand for labour, particularly in certain 
manufacturing industries. 


lligher year-to-year levels of unemployment resulted not only from 
the decline in employment but also from the continued growth in the 
labour force. When employment declined in Canada last year, for the 
first time in four years, the seasonal rise in unemployment during the 
fall and winter was unusually sharp. By the middle of April, a year-to- 
year comparison showed 122,000 fewer persons with jobs, 138,000 more 
persons without jobs and seeking work and 176,000 more persons regis- 
tered for work with the National Employment Service. 


After April, employment in- 
creased more than seasonally, 
particularly in the agricultural 
sector, and some of the loss that 
occurred during the winter was 
recovered. By September, over-all 
employment had almost reached 
the level of a year earlier but had 
not increased sufficiently to absorb 
all of the increase in the labour 
force. This was reflected in a 
JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ year-to-year increase in the number 

1953 1954 of job applications registered with 
the National Employment Service 
and in the DBS estimates of persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Index 
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The index of industrial employment, seasonally adjusted, turned 
downward in May 1953, and in the subsequent 12 months there was a 
gradual decline amounting to about four per cent. Through the past summer 
more balanced employment conditions have prevailed and industrial em- 
ployment has held stable at a point comparable to that of early 1952. 


The manufacturing and construction industries were almost wholly 
responsible for the decline in industrial employment, just as they led in 
the rise through late 1952 and early 1953. Against the downward trends 

in these two sectors, a gradual 
Index strengthening, in excess of season- 
al movements, was established in 
other industries. Most buoyant 
were the wholesale and retail 
trades, finance, insurance and real 
estate institutions, and _ service 
activities. Continuing advances in 
these sectors, together with an 
unusually early start in pulpwood 
logging operations, largely ac- 
counted for the recent stability 
evident in the overall level of 
industrial employment. 


120 


110 


100 
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Manufacturing employment,~ seasonally adjusted, declined almost 
seven per cent between May 1953 and August 1954. Employment reduc- 
tions were fairly widespread. In the durable goods sector, the aircraft, 
shipbuilding, railroad rolling stock and agricultural implements industries 
experienced the largest reductions, and in turn, resulted in decreases 
in machinery manufacturing and most of the primary and secondary stee] 
industries. In non-durable goods manufacturing, the textile products and 
clothing industries recorded comparable losses. 


In recent months, while employment has not entirely stabilized in 
most of the durable goods industries, some strengthening has been ap- 
parent in the non-durable goods sector. In the seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment indexes, minor gains have 
been recorded in the _ textile, 


clothing and leather goods in- peat Hours per Week 

dustries; in addition, sustained or AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 

rising employment levels have , B 

persisted throughout the period in 

the paper products, non-metallic 2 

mineral products, chemical and 

petroleum industries. 4 
Average hours’ worked per ms 

week in manufacturing during the 

first half of 1953 remained at, or 39 


slightly above, the level of the AF MAM SAS ON DS 


previous year. By September, last 
year, however, the trend turned 
perceptibly downward and a sizeable yearto-year gap developed, which 
was still in evidence by July of this year. In the case of non-durable goods, 
the downturn appeared as early as June of 1953; in the case of durables 
the dip did not come until October. Average hours in both components 
have, however, remained moderately below last year’s levels so far 


in 1954. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing continued to rise slowly 
throughout this period, both non-durable and durable goods manufacturing 
showing roughly the same gains. 

At July 1, 1954, however, workers 


in durable goods production were aa iion sed 


still earning about 15 per cent AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
more, on an hourly basis, than 
those engaged in the manufacture 
of non-durable goods. 


150 


140 


Average weekly wages in 
manufacturing have shown moder- 
ate year-to-year gains during recent 
months but, owing to the decline 
in manufacturing employment, this 
has not prevented labour income in 
in this sector from declining. fae 
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During the spring and summer of 1953, sizeable year-to-year gains in 
labour income were still being registered in manufacturing. By the fall, 
however, the year-to-year margin was steadily narrowing and by February 


1954, had fallen below that of Feburary 1953. 


In non-manufacturing activities, however, substantial gains in labour 
income continued to be recorded. This was particularly true of finance 
and services, utilities and communications (see accompanying chart on 
labour income). 


On balance, while year-to-year 
gains narrowed perceptibly during 
ee the fall and winter months, total 
labour income remained above the 
level of the preceding year through- 
out this period of adjustment. Some 
slight widening was apparent, in 
fact, during the summer of 1954, 
because of increased activity in 
construction and in some of the 
primary industries. 


Millions 


1100 


1000 


900 


800 


7:00, AMM The foregoing developments 
2 affected the~ regions differently, 
gets: according to their economic struc- 

ture and the changes in population 
resulting from immigration, natural growth and the inter-regional movement 
of workers. Up to the middle of 1953, the sections of the country in which 
manufacturing predominated experienced a rapid expansion and a tight 
labour supply. Generally speaking, it is in these same areas that the 
effects of readjustment have been most marked in 1954. As indicated 
elsewhere in this Review, the reduction of labour surpluses proceeded 
more slowly this summer in the larger, industrialized centres than in 
other types of labour market areas. 


In Ontario, the decline in employment, other than seasonal, was only 
slight throughout the period under review. Nevertheless, labour surpluses 
increased markedly because of the significant increase in the labour 
force. It is notable, moreover, that in recent months agriculture has been 
largely responsible for the stability of over-all employment in this region, 
offsetting a decrease in non-agricultural employment. 


A similar shift took place in Quebec, although in this province the 
decline in non-agricultural employment outweighed the gain in agriculture. 
At the same time, however, the increase in Quebec’s labour force was 
such smaller than in Ontario’s, with the result that the increase in unem- 
ployment was not as great as in Ontario. The Pacific, Prairie and Atlantic 
regions all experienced employment declines and sharp increases in 
labour surpluses during the past winter. Most of the employment losses 
were recovered during the seasonal increase in activity this summer but 
unemployment remained higher than a year earlier. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


EVELOPMENTS during the past month in the field of collective 
bargaining were highlighted by the reaching of an agreement in 
the meat-packing industry and the beginning of a strike of automobile 
workers. Settlements were reached in the construction, logging, fishing, 
synthetic rubber and printing industries and arbitration hearings were 
about to begin in the dispute between the railways and their non-oper- 
ating employees. Negotiations were still in progress in several other 
industries, including shipbuilding, electrical goods and transportation. 
Time loss on account of work stoppages increased sharply during Sept- 
ember, making the nine-month total loss for 1954 slightly higher than 
that of last year. 


Current Bargaining Developments 


Motor Vehicles. Some 5,700 workers were initially affected by a strike 
at the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ont. The 
work stoppage followed nearly nine months of contract negotiations be- 
tween the company and local 200 of the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Wages, welfare benefits, statutory holidays and 
seniority constituted the main bargaining issues (L.G., Aug., p. 1090). 


Within a few days of the start of the Windsor strike, negotiations 
over similar issues between Ford and the UAW broke down and strike 
action was initiated at the Oakville, Ont., assembly plant. Negotiations 
between the company and the union concerning 700 employees of a parts 
plant at Etobicoke, near Toronto, had reached the conciliation board 
stage. Employees of this plant could not legally strike before the con- 
ciliation board had submitted a report. Prolongation of the strike at 
Windsor and Oakville was expected to make idle more than 10,000 pro- 
duction and office workers of the company throughout Ontario. 


Contract negotiations have been in progress since last spring be- 
tween the UAW and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, at 
Windsor. Union demands included a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase; the 
company initially proposed an increase in fringe benefits only. Late in 
September, a board of conciliation conducted hearings on the dispute 
but had not reported at the time of writing. 


The five-year collective agreement between the UAW and the third 
large auto producer, General Motors of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., 
runs until June 1955, so that collective bargaining in that sector of the 
industry will not begin until late next spring. 


Meat Packing. Settlements were reached, following the report ot a board 
of conciliation, in negotiations between the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and major meat-packing firms. Details of the 
settlements were not available at the time writing. 


Construction. Negotiations continued to prove difficult during September 
in the few construction trades where new agreements were not reached 
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this year. Following a week-long strike, electricians in Sarnia, Ont., 
returned to work when a compromise providing a ]0-cent wage increase 
was agreed upon between contractors and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC). Early this month, some 3,500 carpen- 
ters in Toronto received a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase. Approximately 
1,200 bricklayers in the same city went on strike for nine days before 
settling for a 6-cent wage increase to bring their hourly wage rate to 
$2.41. Carpenters in Ottawa struck for two weeks before reaching an 
agreement including a 7-cent-an-hour increase. At mid-October, plumbers 
were on strike in Montreal, London, and Winnipeg. Wage increases ap- 
peared to be the main issue in these disputes involving building con- 
tractors, the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada 
(AFL-TLC), and, in Montreal, the latter union and the National Syndicate 
of the Plumbing Industry (CCCL). 


Logging. A new master agreement was reached in September between two 
pulp and paper companies and four independent local unions at Grand 
Falls and Corner Brook, Nfld. Some 10,000 workers engaged in logging 
operations are covered by the new agreement, which provides an increase 
from $8.95 to $9.15 per day in basic pay, an increase of 13 cents per 
cord in cutting rates and other salary adjustments. The four independent 
unions involved are: the Fishermen’s Protective Union, the Newfound- 
land Labourers’ Union, the Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Workers’ Central Protective Union. Collective agreements covering 
logging workers in other parts of Eastern Canada and British Columbia 
were renewed earlier this year. 


Shipbuilding. Contract negotiations were begun last month between four 
major West Coast shipyard operators and a negotiating committee made 
up of TLC and CCL union representatives. More than 2,000 workers in 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., are covered by this master agreement. 
Initial union demands were reported to include a 10-per-cent wage in- 
crease and additional fringe benefits. No settlement had been reported 
at this writing in the contract negotiations, in progress for several months 


(L.G., July, p. 927), for shipyard workers at the Lakehead and in Quebec. 


Fishing. Collective agreements have now been reached covering all 
major groups in British Columbia’s fishing industry. Late last month, 
the last group holding out, some 500 fresh fish and cold storage workers, 
agreed to the terms of a new agreement. Post-conciliation negotiations 
produced a settlement between the operators and the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.). Under the terms of the two-year 
agreement, wage rates are increased by 10 cents per hour this year; an 
additional increase of five and two cents per hour for male and female 
workers respectively is also scheduled for next year. The work week 
is to be reduced to 40 hours beginning May 1, 1955. The union had nego- 
tiated contracts for fishermen, tendermen and shoreworkers earlier this 
year. 


Rubber. Early this month an agreement was reached between the Polymer 
Corporation, Limited and the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO). Some 1,400 workers producing synthetic rubber at the Sarnia, 
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Ont., plant of the Government-owned company are covered by the agree- 
ment. Under a two-year contract, a wage increase of four per cent and 
an additional statutory holiday were granted. Another wage increase of 
three per cent is provided for next year. 


Other Current Bargaining. Protracted contract disputes in other major 
areas of collective bargaining had not yet resulted in agreements. 


Negotiations between Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
at Toronto and Peterborough and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (indep.) had been placed before a conciliation board. 
Early last month, the board directed the parties to undertake further 
direct negotiations for two weeks before conciliation board procedures 
would be resumed. No report of agreement has been received to date. 
Some 7,000 electrical workers are affected by these contract negotiations. 


Negotiations have been in progress for some time between the 
Montreal Transportation Commission and the Canadian [rotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) representing 
4,600 tramway operators, bus drivers and allied workers. Union demands 
include a wage increase, reduction of hours from 48 to 40, compulsory 
check-off and other fringe benefits. The dispute was referred to con- 
ciliation early this month. 


Negotiations were also in progress between the Greater Winnipeg 
Transit Commission and the One Big Union representing some 1,100 
transit workers. Union demands for wage increases were turned down 
by a conciliation board, which recommended only improved fringe benefits. 
Further negotiations were scheduled to take place between the parties. 


Arbitration hearings in the contract dispute between the railroads 
and the unions representing some 145,000 non-operating workers (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1216) are scheduled to open in Montreal at the end of this 
month. Both parties are reported to have requested the delay in order 
to complete the preparation of their case. 


In the basic steel industry, in the negotiations between Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, Sydney, N.S., and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), the formation of a conciliation board 
was completed recently with the nomination of Judge A.H. McKinnon 
as chairman. Union demands include wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits. Settlements including a 5-cent wage increase were reported 
last month (L.G., Sept., p. 1215) between the union and the other two 
major producers, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for September 1954 indicate a total of 2] strikes 
and lockouts in progress, involving nearly 10,000 workers and a time- 
loss of nearly 128,000 man-days, compared with 20 strikes and lockouts 
in August 1954, inovlving 4,000 workers with a loss of 48,000 man-days. 
In September 1953 the figures were 41 strikes and lockouts, 17,000 work- 
ers involved and a loss of 126,000 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE situation in most local 

areas was characterized by 

CANADA stable or declining levels of unem- 

Proportion of paid workers within each of ployment during September; only 


the four labour market groups. 
Per Cent Per Cent 


nine areas were reclassified be- 
cause of changes in the demand and 
supply of labour. This is the small- 
est number of reclassifications 
this year, a reflection of the sta- 
bility that generally precedes the 
seasonal rise in unemployment. 
Six of the changes denoted a re- 
duction of labour surpluses and 
resulted mainly from hiring in the 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE logging industry. Three Megtce 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 areas moved in the direction of 
increased labour surpluses. 


At the first of October, two of the 109 areas in the monthly survey 
were in the substantial surplus category, 34 were in the moderate surplus 
category and 73 were in balance. The comparable figures for the first of 
September were: two in the substantial surplus category, 38 in the moder- 
ate surplus category, 68 in balance and one in the labour shortage cate- 
gory. 


Although the number of areas with an excess of available workers 
was still greater than last year, the difference narrowed considerably 
during the month. The improvement was most marked in the outlying 
areas of Quebec because of increased hiring in pulpwood logging. 


With one exception, the 36 areas in the labour surplus categories 
were in Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. Three of these were 
metropolitan areas and 19 were major industrial areas. Last year, of the 


19 areas in the labour surplus groups, 1] were metropolitan or major 
industrial areas. 


Labour 
Shortage* 


Labour 
Market Area 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(lobour force 75,000 oF more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(lobour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
normagricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
40 per cont or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour fore 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
October 1, 1954 


APPROX 
LABOUR SURPLUS “gees 


Group 2 Growp 3 


Group 1 
Bronttord 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Fornhom — Grenby 
Guelph 
Helifer 
Jollette 
Moncton 
Hew Glasgow 
Miagore Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rovyn = Val d'Or 
Serio 
Seint John 
Showinigon Fells 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trole Rivieres 


BEAUHARNOIS = <—— 


Colgory 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Quebec Levis 
Ortewe ~ Hull 
. John's 
Toronto 
Winnipey 


Fort Willlom 
Port Arthur 
Kingeton 
Kitchener 
—— > LAC 5ST. JEAN 
Lenden 
Sudbury 
Timmins 
Kirklond Loke 
Vietorlo 


Borie 

Brendon 

Chorlottetown 

Lethbridge 

Moose Jow 

North Bottletord 

Prince Albert 

Red Over 

Regine 

Riviere du Loup 

Sosbatoon 

Thetford ~ Megantic = 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst 


Compbeliton Belleville. 
Drummondville Trenton 
Fredericton Brocebridge 
Gelt Brompton 
Lindsay Bridgewoter 
Neweoatle ——> CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
NORTH BAY —— ISLAND 
Soult Ste. Morie —— > CHILLIWACK 
Sorel Cronbrook 
St. Hyocinthe Dovphin 
St. Stephen Dowson Creek 
Volleyfield Drumheller 
Edmundston 
—— > GASPE 
Goderich 
Grond Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lochute = 
Ste, Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hot 


——> MONTMAGNY 
Okonogon Volley 
Owen Sound 
Pombroke 
Portage la Proirie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski! 
Simeoe 
Ste. Agothe = 

St. Jorbme 
St. Jeon 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 


Troll = Nelson 
Truro 
——> VICTORIAVILLE 
Wolkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock = 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.Bs 
Yarmouth 


SWIFT CURRENT <——— 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased again in 
ATLANTIC the Atlantic region during September 


Proportion of paid workers within each of as seasonal activities approached 
the four labour morket groups, 1954. 


their peak. During the four-week 
period ending September 18, the 
number of persons with jobs in- 
creased by 3,000 and of persons at 
work by 13,000 following the return 
of vacationists to work. The total 
number of persons at work was 
only slightly below that of last 
year; increases in labour require- 
ments during the month reduced 
labour surpluses in some local 
areas. 


The potato harvest stimulated 
an increase in demand for agricultural labour during the month. As a 
result, a large number of workers obtained temporary employment as 
potato pickers both locally and in the State of Maine.Demand for apple 
pickers in the Annapolis Valley was smaller than usual because of the 
crop damage caused by hurricanes. Grain harvesting was completed in 
most areas by the end of September and an average yield was reported. 


Employment in logging increased sharply during the month, particu- 
larly in Newfoundland. A year-to-year comparison shows an increase of 
1,200 woodsworkers in this province. Moderate increases of employment 
occurred in coal mining and construction during September. The major 
development in coal mining was the resumption of operations at the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company mines at Springhill, N.S., which 
had closed in August after a surface fire. Labour requirements in con- 
struction were mainly for skilled tradesmen, though the army camp at 
Gagetown, N.B., absorbed a number of unskilled workers. A gradual 
reduction of workers at northern defence sites was offset by an increase 
in construction activity in the industrial areas. 


These increases were partially offset, however, by employment 
reductions in some parts of manufacturing. Most notable of these were 
progressive lay-offs in the railway rolling stock industry, involving 800 
workers, and lay-offs in primary textiles totalling 200. Total manufac- 
turing employment continued to lag behind last year’s during September, 
the sharpest decline occurring in iron and steel products. Small year-to- 
year increases occurred in pulp and paper products. 


While unemployment declined slightly in several areas during the 
month, none in the region changed sufficiently to warrant reclassifi- 
cation. At the beginning of October, of the 21 areas in the region 10 were 
in the moderate labour surplus category and ]] in balance; at October 1, 
1953, 16 areas were in balance and five in the moderate surplus category. 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment changed 
little during the month and was slightly lower than last year. Logging 
and construction were very active but labour demands were being met 
without difficulty. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to in- 

crease in the Quebec region in QUEBEC 

late August with the seasonal Proportion of paid workers within each of 
demand for labour still relatively ine Seet [abou wettet groups, 1954. 
strong in September. The major 
pulpwood companies, for example, 
increased employment by 13,500 
during the first three weeks of the 
month, In addition, several manu- 
facturing industries were hiring in 
response to the usual rise in con- 
sumer demand of the winter and 
pre-Christmas season. Some agri- 
cultural workers also left for the 
Prairie harvest and for potato [Saunt sumuus sais Sontace 
picking in the State of Maine. 


Per Cent 


The total number of persons at work (1,475,000) at September 18 
was slightly lower than a month before. Ilowever, because of the with- 
drawal of students and other seasonal workers fron the labour force, the 
number of persons with jobs and the number unemployed decreased slight- 
ly during the month. A year-to-year comparison shows that in September 
1954, the labour force in Quebec had increased by 11,000 and the number 
of persons with jobs had decreased by 20,000. An examination of in- 
dustrial employment at August ] indicates that the year-to-year decline 
resulted mainly from employment decreases in manufacturing and con- 
struction, both heavy employers of labour in the region. At the same 
time, employment increased considerably in trade, finance and service 
and, to a lesser extent, in communications, public utilities, mining and 
logging. 

Five areas in Quebec were reclassified during the month. Four 
moved from the moderate surplus category into balance and one, Leau- 
harnois, which had been in balance, moved to the moderate surplus 
group. Of the 24 areas in the region, 13 were in balance and 1] in the 
moderate surplus category at October 1, compared with 14 and 10 in 
these groups a year before. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained Group 3. Most seasonal activities 
were sustained at a high level. Manufacturing activity expanded slightly 
during September although employment in this sector remained well 
below the September 1953 total. Considerable hiring took place in the 
men’s and women’s clothing industries. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Shortage of plumbers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and other construction tradesmen pointed to the 
strength of the construction program. ‘The fall pick-up in activity in some 
consumer goods industries brought about a reduction in short-time acti- 
vities. Movement of workers to logging camps was well under way. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. Hiring for 
woods work was the major reason for reclassification. Other contributing 
factors were the high levels of employment in the aluminium and pulp 
and paper industries. 


Beauvharnois (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The decline in employ- 
ment occurred earlier than usual. Construction provided little support to 
employment levels and heavy industry continued to lay off workers. 


Victoriaville (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Economic activity ex- 
panded generally with textile, clothing and furniture plants hiring ad- 
ditional help or re-calling former employees. 


Gaspé and Montmagny (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Hiring increased 
in the logging industry. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
ONTARIO 


Proportion of pald workers within each of ata fairly high level during Sept- 
the four labour market groups, 1954. ember, although there were indi- 
Per Cent cations that the seasonal peak in 
. labour demand had been reached. 
At September 18, persons with 
jobs numbered 1,928,000, down 
50,000 from the previous month 
and 25,000 higher than for the 
same period in 1953. The decline 
in employment during the month 
was largely offset by a decline of 
47,000 in the labour force when 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | Students and other seasonal work- 
SROVE. } _- GROUPES \ GE RORR I BROUE 4 ers withdrew from the labour force. 
Despite the drop in the number of 
persons with jobs, the total at work increased from 1,834,000 to 1,871,000 
during the month as people on vacation or temporary lay-off returned to 
work. 

Little change occurred in the demand-supply situation in the Ontario 
labour market during September. Construction continued active, the labour 
supply being plentiful throughout the region. Hiring for bush work began 
in some of the northern areas with adequate numbers of workers avail- 
able locally. There was some evidence of increased manufacturing 
activity, as production for fall and winter sales got under way in some 
of the consumer goods industries and a good many of the plants that had 
been closed for inventory adjustment re-opened. On the other hand, 
operations in the iron and steel, automobile, agricultural implement and 
primary textile industries continued slow. 


The only area to be reclassified during September was North Bay, 
which moved from the balanced to the moderate surplus category. At the 
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beginning of October, of the 34 areas in the region, 20 were in balance, 
12 in the moderate and two in the substantial surplus category, compared 
with one in the shortage category, 30 in balance, two in the moderate 
and one in substantial surplus category a year ago. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2, although the employment 
situation improved during the month following the recall of a substantial 
number of workers in the agricultural implement industry. Construction 
continued at levels higher than a year earlier, although there was an 
increase in the number of persons looking for work in construction, 
mainly because of reduced activity in other industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. There was little change 
in the labour demand-supply picture during the month. Construction 
labour was still somewhat short despite the carpenters strike. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The rubber, leather and 
clothing industries were active during the month but the heavy industries 
were slow and the strike at Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited was begin- 
ning to affect supplier plants, Construction activity remained strong 
during the month. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. A slight improvement was 
recorded in the employment situation during September as people laid 
off for retooling in the automobile industry found alternative jobs. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. The employment 
situation in the area was good but the inflow of workers seeking em- 
ployment on the St. Lawrence Seaway continued to augment available 
labour supply during the month. 


Oshawa (major industrial), Remained in Group 1. Model change-over at 
General Motors of Canada Limited was still holding industrial employ- 
ment down but some improvement was expected in October. 


North Bay (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The end of the tourist 
season and closure of some sawmills resulted in increased labour 
supplies. 


PRAIRIE 
DEMAND for agricultural labour 


lessened in the Prairie region 
during September but the decline 
was partially offset by an increase 
in construction employment. During 
the four-week period ending Sept- 
ember 18, the number of persons 
with jobs decreased by 23,000. 
At the same time, the number of 
persons at work declined by 2,000 
to a total of 914,000, which was 
21,000 lower than the estimate for 
the same date last year. Adverse 
weather conditions continued to 
interfere with the harvesting of 
the grain crop during September 


PRAIRIE 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 
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and seriously lowered the quality and prospective yield. As a result of 
the smaller crop return, farm labour requirements were lower than usual 
for the season, 


Employment trends continued to show considerable variation be- 
tween industries, the principal year-to-year increases being in non- 
metallic mineral products, construction and service and the principal 
decrease being in the railways, where reduced grain shipments, resulting 
from lack of storage space at eastern points, caused a substantial year- 
to-year reduction in the number of persons employed. Coal mining em- 
ployment remained well below year-earlier levels as a result of a gradual 
conversion from coal to oil. Small employment declines occurred in 
textiles, printing and publishing. 


Only one area—Swift Current— was reclassified during September, 
from the labour shortage to the balanced category. With this change, 
all of the 20 areas of the region were in balance at the beginning of 
October. At October 1, 1953, seven areas were in the labour shortage 
category and thirteen in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Industrial employment at 
the beginning of August was five per cent higher than a year earlier. 
The greatest strength was in the construction, trade and service in- 
dustries. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total employment changed 
little during the month. The construction industry was very active but 
labour demands were being met without difficulty. Employment in the 
railway groups continued far below last year’s level owing mainly to the 
small volume of grain shipments. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change occurred 
in over-all labour demand and supply. Additional hirings occurred in 
the construction industry. All segments of the industry showed strength- 
ening during the last two weeks of September as a result of improved 
weather conditions. The area was in the shortage category at October 1 
last year. 


Swift Current (minor). From Group 4 to Group 3. A steady influx of work- 
ers augmented the available labour supply thus easing the labour short- 
age situation. In addition, employment declined in agriculture and con- 
struction. Since harvesting operations were delayed during the month, 
the demand for farm labour was expected to increase slightly following 
an improvement in the weather. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region continued at a high level and 


showed little change during September. The number of persons at work, 
together with those on vacation, declined slightly from 428,000 at August 
21 to 423,000 at September 18. This total was 415,000 in September 1953. 


A small increase occurred during the month in the demand for agri- 
cultural workers, especially fruit pickers. In logging and sawmilling, 
most establishments continued to operate at capacity and some camps, 
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where lay-offs had occurred be- 
cause of log surpluses, resumed 


é ; PACIFIC 
operations. Manufacturing and con- ; pr a h h 

P . * . tl y ' i : 
struction showed no_ significant a beak bscr makes greapad 950: rae 
change in total employment, al- | Pee 


though some industries, such as | 9 
fruit and fish canning, were very 
busy. Fishing was_ particularly 
active, and excellent catches of 
salmon were reported. Retail sales 
continued at normal levels for 
this time of year, the department 
store sales for the week ending 
October 2 being slightly higher 


than for the comparable period SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
i 1953 GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
in . 


Sept. 1 


During the month, the strike in the lumber industry in the United 
States ended. As a result, lumber prices weakened slightly but no ap- 
preciable change occurred in the sales of British Columbia producers. 
Shingle, plywood, and pulp and paper mills operated at close to capacity 
levels. Minor lay-offs were reported in shipbuilding but a high level of 
employment still existed. The industries related to construction also 
continued to operate at high levels. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified during September, both 
from the moderate labour surplus to the balanced category. At the begin- 
ning of October, nine of the ten areas in the region had a balanced labour 
market and one — Vancouver-New Westminster—remained in the moderate 
labour surplus category. At October ], 1953, the numerical distribution 
of areas was the same but VancouverNew Westminster was in the bal- 
anced category. 


-Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Most 
logging camps in the adjacent districts operated with full crews; saw- 
mill production in the area continued at a high level. Some lay-offs 
occurred in shipbuilding but foundries, marine repair shops and sheet 
metal shops were busy. Peach canning reached its seasonal peak. Con- 
struction was at a high level of activity, especially in apartment building, 
which was higher than in 1953. Salmon catches were exceptionally large. 


Chilliwack (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Agricultural production 
was hampered by wet weather. Logging establishments operated at 
capacity and no curtailment was expected before winter. All sawmills 
were busy. 

Central Vancouver Island (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Logging was 
curtailed by some camps during the early part of September but nearly 
all establishments were at full production by October 1. Sawmills were 
operating at capacity and the construction industry was also quite active. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


I rincipal Items Amount 
Previous Previous 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. 5,483,000 +e 1.0 
Persons): with Joba docccnisens sshesodgeeste onaiioe 5,316,000 — 0.6 
At work 35 hours OF MOFe ....ccsscscsesenss 4,820,000 — 21 
At work less than 35 hours..............+- 344,000 + 22.4 
One itrt Pine case ctiaccaneapesskacemrresete 27,000 + 8.0 
Onl VaCablon siccxccensuine sss debecwogitecvee’ 13,000 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours.... 192,000 + 125 
Other Pe award: c. ssacescccopganmarsdenscavveras 112,000 + 47.4 
With jobs but not at work 152,000 + 8.6 
Laid off full week.............. 11,000 — 15.4 
On Pacat ion) ki, .cdeccemnsetsescersncsousVeevaw 70,000 + 18.6 
Other Fea ONE ceccesiscescnknenansccetedoivess 71,000 + 60 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 167,000 + 96.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AL LAMB Ce xcs toa tanannennaihoatacsasenacvacdes adtkeetes 24,624 = i Bye 
Quebec 69,972 + 27.5 
Ontario 98,218 +100.7 
Prairie 25,798 + 66.4 
Pacific 24,905 +20.5 
Total, all regions 243,517 + 50.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Inaurane etbenelit <cosecncteenss sncestasssesdusetes 191,258 EDT Vag 
Amount of benefit payments............sseeeeeeee $12,066,717 + 88.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100).--.....+-.. 112.1 — 3.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ---- 107.9 8 | — 5.7 
[rn Fee BUG ie rcap ans oe acetesancdscarss eels ecrocasny caacate 14,270 + 2.9(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...........-+- 127,582 + 17.8(c) 
No. of workers involved 9,815 — 7.5(c) 
Noe OF piri kes sch sssckrepancentotsus oxecesnsepussins 21 — 4.4(c) 
Earnings and Income : 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... $59.11 + 2.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .........sss000 $1.41 + 3.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 40.6 — 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......-..¢++- $57.29 Fh yak 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.8 + 0.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 117.4 TeeleG 
Total labour income ..---..c.+ecceeeeee $000,000 | July 1,010 Ge rE 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=100) ---ceeceeeeeeee 239.8 — 3.0 
Manuf aCturingseeccscssacsccccecscosveccsscnsencnsiuas 243.5 = 5.8 
Wyur abl Gils ca-:snedancacntndysunt=och ceasncnasucenseen 285.5 — 10.7 
Non=D urabl ea) ssndscstassencsnantncrndepvacces sens 216.6 Pee ie.” 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year, 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


Chief Justice Sloan 
Named Rail Arbitrator 


Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan of 
British Columbia has been designated by 
the Federal Government to arbitrate the 
contract dispute between Canadian rail- 
ways and their 145,000 non-operating 
employees. The dispute, which led to a 
strike vote, went to arbitration last August 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1228). 

In meetings in Montreal, representatives 
of the railways and of the 14 unions and 
brotherhoods are reported to have agreed 
on terms of reference within which the 
arbitration hearings will be held. 

Hearings were scheduled to _ begin 
October 26, postponed from October 12. 


Railways’ Income Drops 
Sharply from Last Year 

Operating income of the 16 largest Cana- 
dian railways totalled only $5,534,589 in 
the first six months of this year, a sharp 
reduction from $16,076,985 in the first half 
of 1953, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Operating revenues declined to $527,995,357 
from $590,627,069 and operating expenses 
to $504,314,778 from $551,600,660, reducing 
net operating revenue to $23,680,479 from 
$39,026,409. 


British Railway Workers 
Win Wage Increase 

After negotiations lasting ten months, 
the British Transport Commission early 
this month reached agreement with three 
unions granting wage increases to approxi- 
mately 400,000 émployees of Britain’s 
nationalized railways. 

Except for 70,000 engineers and firemen, 
whose claim is to be heard by the indus- 
try’s arbitration tribunal, the agreement 
ended a dispute that began last December 
and threatened to cause a nation-wide 
railroad tie-up. 

One clause in the agreement pledged the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Trans- 
port Salaried Staffs Association and the 
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Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen to aid the Commission 
in improving efficiency of the railroads. 


UIC’s Public Relations 
Chief, Ray Brown Retires 


Ray Brown, Director of Public Relations 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since shortly after the Commission’s 
establishment, retired from the government 
service on October 14. He had been with 
the UIC for 12 years. 

For nearly 20 years a member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, of which he 
was President in 1935, Mr. Brown was 
appointed Director of Publicity for the 
National Employment Commission in 1936. 
He served in that position for the life of 
the Commission and on conclusion of its 
work transferred to the Department of 
Labour. He joined the staff of the UIC 
shortly after its formation. 

While President of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery, Mr. Brown was awarded 
membership in the Order of the British 
Empire. 


TLC Opposes Mine-Mill 
At Sask. Uranium Mine 


Two unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have applied 
for certification as bargaining agents for 
employees at Gunnar Mines Limited in 
the uranium district of Northern Saskat- 
chewan. They are the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
seeking to represent non-mining workers 
and the ‘Tunnel, Rock and General 
Labourers Union, an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Builders and Common 
Labourers Union, which is seeking to rep- 
resent the miners. 

There was no previous certification at 
the mine. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent) is 
opposing the applications. The Mine-Mill 
union was certified as bargaining agent for 
all other uranium operations in the area 
until last August, when it was decertified 
at the Nesbitt-Labine Uranium Mines 
Limited. 

Workers at Nesbitt-Labine voted 35 to 
3 against the Mine-Mill union following 
an application for decertification made by 
three employees on the ground that the 
union had failed to act on their behalf. 
Seven of the company’s 46 employees 
eligible to vote did not do so and one 
ballot was spoiled. 
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Economists Optimistic 
About Coming Year 


A leading Canadian economist has pre- 
dicted that the momentum of Canada’s 
recent economic growth will in time carry 
the country through its year-old business 
slow-down, and other experts have made 
similarly optimistic forecasts. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
American Statistical Association in Mont- 
real, G. E. Jackson, a former economics 
professor and a business consultant for the 
past 15 years, said the momentum of 
economic growth in this country has made 
it considerably less vulnerable to a busi- 
ness recession than in the past. He said 
that Canada was just beginning to discover 
its vast resources, and this together with 
huge long-term spending programs such as 
the Ungava iron ore development, the 
Kitimat aluminum works and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, made it possible to see 
several years ahead of time. 


Mr. Jackson predicted that the Cana- 
dian dollar would maintain its premium 
over United States currency, that the 
present trend of more exports to the 
United States would continue, and that 
construction will remain as active as at 
present. 

For certain conditions, however, Mr. 
Jackson saw no immediate improvement. 
He said that there was no relief in sight 
for the textile industry, that the large 
carry-overs of wheat would persist for some 
time, that the steel and iron industries 
could not feel very hopeful for the time 
being, and that there would be increas- 
ingly strong competition from European 
countries where labour costs are much 
lower. 


Other economists at the meeting pre- 
dicted for September 1955 a gross national 
product two to three per cent above the 
annual rate in the second quarter of this 
year, an increase of three to five per cent 
in industrial output, commodity prices not 
far different from those which have been 
prevailing recently, and employment levels 
as high or higher than now. 

As a background to these predictions, 
she Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
ceported that although industrial produc- 
sion dropped off slightly in July, labour 
mcome increased and weekly wages in 
manufacturing at the beginning of the 
month were up from a month earlier. 

Canadian industrial output as measured 
by the composite index of industrial pro- 
duction was about three per cent lower in 
July and the first seven months this year, 
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the preliminary index standing at 239-8 
as compared with 247-0, the Bureau 
reported. 

Responsible for the July drop was a 
reduction of almost six per cent in manu- 
facturing output. Mineral production, on 
the other hand, increased almost nine per 
cent over last year’s July level, and out- 
put of electricity and gas was six per cent 
higher. 

Labour income received by Canadian 
paid workers in July was estimated at 
$1,010,000,000, up $10,000,000 from the pre- 
ceding month and $27,000,000 above last 
year’s July total. This brought the cumu- 
lative income for the January-July period 
to $6,777,000,000, up $120,000,000 or 1-8 per 
cent from a year earlier. 

Labour income in manufacturing con- 
tinued to fall, dropping to $323,000,000 in 
July from $325,000,000 in the preceding 
month and $330,000,000 in the corresponding 
month last year. The January-July total 
declined to $2,260,000,000 from $2,297,000,000 
a year ago. 

On the other hand, weekly earnings in 
manufacturing at the beginning of July 
averaged $57.39, up from $56.60 a month 
earlier. The work-week averaged 40-5 
hours as compared with 39-8 although 
hourly earnings averaged 141-7 cents com- 
pared with 142-2 cents. 

Another DBS report estimates the value 
of construction to be put in place in 
Canada this year at a new peak total of 
$4,830,000,000, five per cent above the 
previous high of $4,595,000,000 reached in 
1953. 

Despite all this, the Gallup Poll finds 
that unemployment towers today as the 
biggest problem facing Canada in every 
province. Nothing else, according to the 
poll, comes near it. 

The Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion, which conducts the poll, reported 
in September that one-third of the persons 
questioned named unemployment first as 
the biggest issue of the day. 


Cabinet to Hear Labour 
Briefs in November 

The Cabinet will hear the annual 
presentation of memoranda by Canada’s 
major labour organizations during a four- 
day period in mid-November. Dates of 
the presentations are: Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, November 9; Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
the morning of November 10; National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods, the afternoon of 


November 10; and Canadian Congress of 


Labour, November 12. 


Employment, Payrolls 
At New Highs in 1953 


Industrial employment, payrolls and per 
capita weekly earnings reached new highs 
during 1958, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported in its annual review 
of employment and payrolls. 

The general employment index for 1953 
stood at 113-4, compared with 111-6 in 
1952, payrolls at 151-5 compared with 140-3 
and average weekly wages and salaries at 
$57.30 compared with $54.13. 

Contractions, however, were indicated in 
a larger number of areas and industries 
than in recently preceding years. The 
level of activity in the Maritimes and 
Quebec was lower than in 1952. The gains 
in most of the provinces showing expan- 
sion were moderate, the largest increases 
being in Alberta and Newfoundland. 

Three industrial divisions—forestry, min- 
ing and construction—reported curtailment 
in employment. There was little general 
change in transportation, storage and com- 
munication, and finance, insurance and real 
estate during 1953. 

The trend in the remaining industrial 
divisions and in most of their component 
groups was moderately upward. Manufac- 
turing showed an increase of 3-7 per cent, 
raising the index to an all-time high. 


Construction Employment 
Down in First 4 Months 


Employment in the construction industry 
in the first four months of 1954 was 11 per 
cent less than that for the first four months 
of 1953, according to the quarterly bulletin 
Housing in Canada published by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. This 
represents a greater rate of decline for the 
construction industry than for total employ- 
ment in Canada over the two four month 
periods. 

During the first four months this year, the 
average number of construction industry 
workers employed per month was 269,000, 
compared with an average of 299,000 per 
month during the first four months of 1953. 

On the other hand, the average number 
of workers employed in all non-agricultural 
industries in each of the first four months 
of 1954 was 4,938,000, only two per cent 
less than the average monthly employment 
of 5,031,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1953. 

The bulletin attributes the decline in con- 
struction industry employment to the 
smaller volume of non-residential construc- 
tion in the early part of this year. 
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U.S. Employment Stable 
For 3rd Month in Row 


Employment in the United States 
remained stable in September for the third 
successive month, according to a report 
issued by the U.S. Secretaries of Labour 
and Commerce. 

The number of employed persons in 
September was 62,144,000, a net decline of 
132,000 from August. The drop was 
largely due to the return to school of 
students who had taken summer employ- 
ment. In early August, employment was 
estimated at 62-3 million persons, about 
one million below the record level of a 
year earlier. 

Unemployment in September was esti- 
mated by the Labour and Commerce 
Departments at 3,100,000, a decline of about 
146,000 from the August total. 

The number of persons claiming state 
unemployment insurance benefits declined 
by about 100,000 to 1,600,000 in September. 
The total of 1,676,000 reported for the week 
ending August 21 compares with 822,100 
for the week ending August 14, 1953. 

The number of workers on factory pay- 
rolls increased by 147,000 to 16,000,000 in 
September. The average factory work- 
week remained unchanged at 39-7 hours. 

In mid-August the number of employees 
on non-farm payrolls—excluding the self- 
employed, domestics, and unpaid workers in 
family enterprises—rose by 180,000 to an 
estimated 48 million. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
industrial production index remained 
unchanged for May, June, July and August. 
Output remained at a constant 124 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average, the index showed. 

The index is adjusted by the Board to 
allow for seasonal changes in output. 
When a rise or fall in production is of 
normal proportions, the index holds steady. 

Monthly output changes have conformed 
closely to seasonal expectations throughout 
1954. The index read 125 in January and 
February, dropped to 123 in March and 
April, then in May advanced to the 124 
mark that it has held since then. 


The index for August at 124 compares 
with 136 for the corresponding month last 
year. Industrial production reached a 
record high of 1387 in May and June of 
1953. 

Expenditures for new construction rose 
seasonally in August to a record $3-6 
billion, according to preliminary estimates. 
August was the second successive month 
in which construction activity reached an 
all-time high. 
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The annual rate of spending on new 
construction for the first eight months of 
1954 (seasonally adjusted) exceeded $36-5 
billion, compared with the record total of 
$35,250,000,000 actually spent in 1953. 


Employment in Britain 
At All-Time High Level 


The number of persons in civil employ- 
ment in Great Britain in mid-1954 was the 
highest recorded in peacetime and 230,000 
higher than in 1958, according to Economic 
Record, a report issued by the United 
Kingdom Information Office for August- 
September this year. 

Unemployment in July was low at 
220,000, only one per cent of all insured 
employees. Persons working overtime 
numbered 1,250,000 while those on short- 
time numbered only 40,000. Wage rates 
increased three per cent during the month. 

The main change in employment since mid- 
1953, according to the report, has been an 
increase in the manufacturing industries, 
offset to some extent by a decrease in the 
basic industries, particularly agriculture and 
transport and, to a lesser extent, coal. 

Industrial production and personal con- 
sumption have both been rising for about 
a year, the report states, the former by 
64 to 7 per cent over last year and the 
latter by 24 to 3 per cent. Current indus- 
trial production figures are up 11 to 12 
per cent compared with the 1950-51 average. 
Imports are up seven per cent but exports 
have risen only three per cent. 

At the same time, the U.K. Ministry 
of Labour reported that unemployment 
rose during July, the increase being due 
almost entirely to the registration of young 
people who left school at the end of the 
summer term. The number registered as 
unemployed on August 9 was 239,600, or 
about 1:1 per cent of the estimated total 
number of employees. In August 1953 the 
proportion was 1-4 per cent. 


Two More Co-Ordinators 
Of Rehabilitation Named 


Provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation 
have been appointed in British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia, bringing to seven the 
number of provincial rehabilitation 
co-ordinators. 

The announcement of the appointment 
of C. E. Bradbury, made in Victoria 
September 16 by the Minister of Health 
and Welfare for British Columbia, the Hon. 
Eric Martin, followed closely the announce- 
ment of the appointment of Frank Wellard 
to the post of rehabilitation co-ordinator 
for the province of Nova Scotia. 
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Eight provinces have signed agreements 
with the Federal Government which pro- 
vide for such appointments. Under these 
agreements, federal funds are available to 
share with the provinces the costs involved 
in the appointments. 

Each of the new co-ordinators has had 
experience in the rehabilitation field in his 
own province. 

The Department of Labour is responsible 
for the co-ordination of the rehabilitation 
program on the national level. 


Milltown Workers May 
Take Over, Operate Mill 


Textile workers in Milltown and St. 
Stephen, N.B., have agreed to explore the 
possibility of taking over their mill and 
running it themselves. This new develop- 
ment follows the announcement in August 
that Textile Sales Limited intended to close 
down its operations at nearby St. Croix 
on account of depressed conditions in the 
trade (L.G., Sept., p. 1228). 

The closing of the mill would mean the 
loss of the major source of employment 
in the area. 


At a special meeting in September, more 
than 300 mill workers, members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CCL- 
CIO), approved a plan conceived by John 
Whitehouse, the union’s education and 
publicity director, that would keep the 
industry alive as a co-operative venture. 


Under the plan, the mill would be run 
by a board of directors comprising four 
representatives of Textile Sales and four 
named by the local union. One representa- 
tive of the national union and another from 
the company would act as advisers to the 
board. 


The company would be asked to lease 
the mill intact, for a nominal sum, to 
the co-operative. Textile Sales would 
merchandise the mill’s output on a com- 
mission basis. Employees would keep the 
jobs they had and rates of pay would be 
the same. 

All employees would be members of the 
co-operative unit and each would be 
expected to invest in the mill out of his 
pay. At the end of a year, if the books 
show a profit, a meeting of the entire 
co-operative would decide whether to 
declare a dividend or put the profit back 
into the mill. 

Mr. Whitehouse said his plan has already 
been discussed with the president of the 
company, and further meetings will be held 
at which details will be worked out with 
experts in the co-operative movement. 


Farlier the mill workers had volunteered 
to take a substantial cut in wages if the 
reduction in operating costs enabled the 
plant to keep open. But the company had 
informed them that this, even when coupled 
with the town council’s offer to abate the 
annual $50,000 tax levied on the company’s 
plant, would not be enough to save the mill. 

Mr. Whitehouse said that under his plan, 
the town would receive annually in taxes 
the same percentage of any profit that was 
declared as a dividend for the co-op mem- 
bers. If there were no profit, no taxes 
would be paid. 


Reports Textile Industry 


Now on Upgrade in U.S. 

The United States textile industry has 
passed through its period of depression and 
its activity is now on the increase, accord- 
ing to J. Spencer Love, Chairman of the 
Board of Burlington Mills. His statement, 
his first optimistic one on the state of this in- 
dustry in three years, was made last month. 

“The low point in the textile depression 
has passed and there are many concrete 
evidences of the industry having turned the 
corner,” said Mr. Love, whose company is 
the largest textile producer in the United 
States. 

He noted that the low point in the tex- 
tile business, from both a profit-margin and 
price standpoint, was reached late last 
spring and that since then, there has been 
a steady improvement in both volume and 
prices. There was a marked gain in 
September, he reported. 


Farm Cash Income Down 
In First Half of 1954 


Income to farmers in nine provinces 
(Newfoundland excluded) declined to 
$1,093,900,000 in the first six months of 
1954 compared with $1,182,600,000 in the 
first half of 1953, a decline of 7-5 per cent, 
according to figures released last month by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
figure was 12 per cent under the all-time 
January-June peak of $1,241,700,000 in 1951. 
Substantial cuts in cash income from wheat, 
barley, barley participation payments, rye, 
corn and potatoes contributed to the 
reduced income. 

Farm prices declined slightly during July, 
a reduction in livestock prices outweighing 
increases in dairy products, poultry and 
eggs. The farm prices index (1935-39=100) 
declined from 234-9 to 234-5 during the 
month. Provincial indexes declined in the 
Prairie Provinces and increased in British 
Columbia and east of Manitoba. 


Wants U.S.-Canadian Body 
For Rail Labour Policies 

A joint Canadian-United States labour 
commission to determine railroad labour 
policies regarding railroaders who operate 
across the international boundary was 
suggested last month by Guy L. Brown, 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Speaking to 500 regional delegates to a 
convention in Boston, Mr. Brown said 
“present interpretations of the laws of the 
two countries are in conflict over the rights 
of men operating across the border”. He 
explained that men in the international 
service are granted certain benefits of the 
US. Railway Labor Act but excluded from 
others under the same Act through inter- 
pretations of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

While he did not believe that the US. 
Act and the Canadian Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act were neces- 
sarily in conflict, Mr. Brown said “differing 
decisions by authorities on both sides of 
the border hopelessly confuse the status 
of the men involved”. 


Japan, Thailend Become 


Colombo Plan Members 

Japan and Thailand were admitted to 
membership in the Colombo Plan October 
5, the first as a donor and the second as 
a recipient. This brings to 16 the number 
of nations participating in the plan for 
economic development in Southeast Asia. 

Thailand has been represented as an 
observer at every meeting of the plan’s 
consultative committee since the first one 
in 1950. It had not hitherto sought 
admission as a member. 

Before and after admitting the new 
members, the consultative committee heard 
reports from recipient nations on _ their 
economic situations and on the progress 
being made with various development 
projects. 


Fewer U.S. Rail Workers 


Work Fewer Hours in °53 

Employees of Class I railroads in the 
United States in 1953 were 20,000 fewer 
than in the preceding year, according to 
a bulletin published by the Association of 
American Railroads. 

(Class I railroads are those with annual 
operating revenues above $1 million.) 

Total hours paid for, number of hours 
per employee, and total compensation also 
declined from 1952 to 1953, but the average 
pay of hourly and daily employees in- 
creased by almost five cents. 
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Farm Operating Costs 
Show 0.2 Per Cent Rise 

Farm operating costs and farm living 
costs were slightly higher, on average, in 
August than in April but lower than in 
August last year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. The Bureau 
measured price index numbers of commodi- 
ties and services used by farmers to reach 
this conclusion. 

Inclusive of farm living costs, the all- 
Canada composite price index for eommodi- 
ties and services used by farmers (1935- 
39=100) stood at 225-0 in August, up 0-2 
per cent from 224-5 in April and down 
1-4 per cent from 228-1 in August last year. 

Exclusive of living costs, the all-Canada 
composite index advanced 0-3 per cent to 
238-7 in August from 238-0 in April and 
declined 2:0 per cent from 243-6 a year 
earlier. 


U.S. Social Security Now 
Covers 10 Million More 


On September 1, President Eisenhower 
signed a new Social Security Law which 
contains six outstanding changes in the old 
age and survivors’ insurance system first 
enacted in the United States in 1935. About 
10,000,000 persons previously excluded will 
be brought into the system. 

In addition to broader coverage, the new 
legislation allows higher income credits and 
a higher base of earnings, grants increased 
benefits and makes provision for higher 
supplementary earnings and for total 
disability. 

Those brought into the system for the 
first time include about 3-6 million self- 
employed farm operators with annual 
earnings of $400 or more, about 3-5 million 
state and local government employees 
(excluding policemen and firemen) not 
covered by retirement systems, one million 
farm workers paid at least $100 in wages 
per year, 250,000 domestic workers paid $50 
in wages per quarter, 250,000 clergymen 
who elect coverage, 150,000 civilian 
employees of the federal government who 
are not covered by staff retirement systems, 
100,000 self-employed professional workers 
such as architects, engineers, accountants 
and funeral directors, 100,000 U.S. citizens 
employed outside the US. by foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies, 100,000 home 
workers not subject to state licensing laws, 
and 50,000 commercial fishermen on vessels 
of ten net tons or less. 

In computing the average monthly wage 
that determines a person’s benefits, up to 
five years of his lowest earnings will be 
dropped under the new law. In this way, 
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vears during which his earnings are low 
because of sickness or unemployment will 
not affect the benefits he will receive. The 
old law had no such provision. 

Total annual earnings on which benefits 
and contributions are based is raised by 
the new law from $3,600 to $4,200. 

More than 6-5 million persons now on 
benefit rolls will receive an average in- 
crease of $6 per month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and _ survivors. 
Minimum monthly benefit for a retired 
worker is raised from $25 to $30. The 
maximum monthly family benefit of $168.75 
under the old law becomes $200. 

Tax increases authorized by the law 
range up to $12 per year for employees, 
which is matched by employers, and $18 
for the self-employed. 

The new law will allow beneficiaries to 
earn as much as $1,200 per year without 
loss of benefits. Under the old law the 
limit was $900. There will be no limit 
on earnings of persons age 72 and over. 
Total exemption under the old law applied 
to beneficiaries age 75 and over. 

Periods during which a worker is under 
extended total disability will be excluded 
in determining his insured status and the 
amounts of benefit payable to him. The 
new law, unlike the old, will freeze the 
worker’s wage record at the time of his 
disability. 


“Unity within Weeks” 
—Steelworkers’ McDonald 


A strong plea for immediate organic 
unity among all elements of the labour 
movement in the United States was made 
by David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), at 
the union’s seventh biennial convention in 
Atlantic City in September. 

At the same time, Mr. McDonald 
deflated recent rumours that he might with- 
draw his 1,200,000-member union from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. He 
said that to date the United Steelworkers 
had invested more than $17 million in the 
CIO and did not intend to throw this 
investment away. 

Mr. McDonald insisted that the CIO and 
the American Federation of Labour could 
work out organic unity in weeks, not years. 

“Talk about waiting around for a year 
or two for organic unity is pure unadulter- 
ated bunk,” he said. 

Earlier in the convention, Mr. McDonald 
told the 3,000 delegates from the United 
States and Canada that the steel union 
must seek a new course in the trade union 
movement. This course he termed “mutual 


trusteeship” in which the union and indus- 
try would work together. Both, he said, 
are trustees of the steelmaking industry 
and are responsible for mutually profitable 
production. 

In his unity plea, Mr. McDonald out- 
lined the way he thought a unified labour 
movement could operate. He proposed that 
the new federation be based on the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism at all levels, which he 
defined as the right of individual choice of 
unions to belong or not to belong. Then, 
he suggested, the CIO should enter the new 
organization as a separate department, with 
its own officers, conventions and programs. 

He called for the voluntary amalgama- 
tion of unions in the same jurisdictional 
field, a new and enlarged executive board, 
a new political action body, separate state 
federations of labour and finally, full 
functioning arbitration boards or arbitra- 
tion machinery to iron out jurisdictional 
tangles. 

Mr. McDonald said the top CIO jobs 
should be full-time, not part-time, as they 
are now. He added that under no condi- 
tions would he accept officership in the 
CIO, the AFL or any merger of the two. 

Although the steel union has not signed 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement, the 
delegates adopted a resolution calling for 
“honourable organic unity in the ranks of 
the free democratic labour movement of 
the United States”. 

Among other resolutions, the delegates 
voted unanimously to amend the union’s 
constitution to bar Communists and 
Fascists from membership. The _ineligi- 
bility provisions also proscribe anyone who 
is a “consistent supporter or who actively 
participates in the activities” of these 
organizations. 


Will Get Wage Guarantee 
Next Year, Reuther Says 

Measures for obtaining the guaranteed 
annual wage will be taken in 1955 for some 
500,000 workers in the automobile indus- 
try, according to Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the United Auto Workers of 
America (CIO). 

“We're going to get the guaranteed 
annual wage. There’s no question about 
it,” he said in an interview in New York 
last month. “We hope the issue can be 
resolved at the bargaining table. But we'll 
do what is necessary to get it,” he added. 


(According to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, management is viewing the 
guaranteed annual wage drive with scepti- 
cism. The paper reports that employers 
think that the guaranteed annual wage is 
a dead issue at this time. Current indi- 
cations against it, the employers are said 
to believe, are: (1) the greater emphasis 
being given to liberalizing unemployment 
compensation benefits and (2) the attitude 
surveys showing widespread disillusionment 
over the issue among the workers.) 


(One industrialist said the UAW would 
“be glad to trade the annual wage demand 
off for an improved five-year contract”.) 

The auto workers’ contracts with General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler expire next year 
on May 29, June 1 and mid-November, 
respectively. Mr. Reuther stated that the 
auto union would hold a conference of 
600 to 800 representatives in Detroit in 
November to work out the framework of 
the union’s actual demands. These pro- 
posals will then go before the union’s con- 
vention in Cleveland in March. 

Mr. Reuther said the guaranteed annual 
wage would stabilize the auto industry and 
limit fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of the workers. This in turn, he stated, 
would be reflected in other industries, such 
as steel, glass, rubber and textiles, which 
provide products used in the manufacture 
of autos. 

In addition to its effects upon the 
industry, Mr. Reuther noted that the auto 
workers felt that only after the annual wage 
had been obtained would unemployment 
benefits be substantially liberalized by the 
state legislatures. With reference to the 
actual establishment of the wage scheme, 
the labour leader indicated that the union 
would ask for contributions by employers 
into a trust fund, out of which benefits 
would be paid to laid-off workers, in suffi- 
cient amounts to provide them with a 
weekly income, with their unemployment 
benefits, equal to their normal pay. 


Eight-Month Immigration 
Up 3 Per Cent This Year 


The number of immigrants to Canada 
in August was 2 per cent fewer than for 
August last year but the total during the 
first eight months of 1954 was 3 per cent 
greater than for the same period in 1953, 
according to the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. Immigrants in 
August numbered 14,270 and in the first 
eight months, 115,874. Corresponding totals 
last year were 14,594 and 112,627. 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention 


of Canadian Congress of Labour 


President A. R. Mosher warns that wage demands may have to be tempered 


in depressed industries. 


Draft no-raiding pact with TLC is approved, 


Actiononunemployment demanded, compulsory rail arbitration condemned 


Mounting concern over unemployment 
and a warning from their President that 
wage demands may have to be tempered 
in depressed industries highlighted proceed- 
ings at the 14th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Toronto 
September 27 to October 1. A draft 
no-raiding agreement with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, which may 
eventually affect more than a million 
Canadian workers, was approved after a 
lengthy debate. 


President Mosher called upon the dele- 
gates to realize that in some industries 
workers may be faced with the choice of 
foregoing wage increases or seeing the 
industry go out of business. He added that 
what he was saying “should not be inter- 
preted by anyone as a suggestion that there 
should be a halt to wage increases”. 

Concern over unemployment was reflected 
in the fact that 16 resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the Convention calling for action 
on this problem and 28 urging wide-scale 
changes in the present unemployment 
insurance legislation. Other resolutions 
submitted emphasized the need for a 
national health plan, the establishment of 
a low-cost housing program, increases in 
old age pensions and the raising of personal 
income tax exemptions. 


By a unanimous vote, the Congress 
“condemned and deplored” the Govern- 
ment’s action in “forbidding exercise of 
the right to strike and imposing arbitration” 
in the current railway dispute. Several 
delegates voiced their opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration during the debate on the 
resolution. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, making his 
fifth appearance before a CCL convention, 
was among the guest speakers. Among 
others who addressed the delegates were 
Omer Becu, President of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
Premier T. C. Douglas of Saskatchewan; 
A. W. Cormack, President of the Ontario 
Farmers’ Union; J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Assistant United States Secretary of Labor 
for International Affairs; Michael Widman, 
representing United Mineworkers President 
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John L. Lewis; Moshe Eskolsky of 
Histadrut; Burl Phares, President of the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America; and A. Hartung, 
President of the International Woodworkers 
of America. 

Mayor Leslie Saunders welcomed dele- 
gates to Toronto on behalf of the city 
corporation. Convention arrangements were 
handled by the Toronto and Lakeshore 
Labour Council headed by Council Presi- 
dent D. B. Archer. 


A. R. Mosher 


“We must recognize also that we can- 
not consume all we produce, nor can we 
produce some of the things we consume,” 
warned A. R. Mosher in his presidential 
address. “These facts make us a trading 
nation, and foreign markets, for a good 
deal of what we produce, are essential for 
the attainment of high standards of living,” 
he added. 


“Not only can we price ourselves out of 
foreign markets, as a result of competition 
with other nations, either as a result of 
exorbitant profits or the high standards of 
living we enjoy, but we can also price 
ourselves out of our home market, if sub- 
stantial trade barriers do not shut ou 
foreign competition,” he said. 

Mr. Mosher cautioned that what he was 
saying should not in any way be inter- 
preted as a suggestion that there should be 
a halt to wage increases, adding that a 
lowering of Canada’s standard of living was 
“by no means” the answer to this problem 
and that in addition to wages, many other 
factors entered our price structure. 


Referring to the country’s wage structure, 
the CCL head stated: “There are indus- 
tries, that, for one reason or another, are 
uneconomic and, therefore, create a serious 
problem in relation to the wages the 
workers employed in them can _ secure 
through collective bargaining. We realize 
that, in these industries, wage-levels are 
below the average and are wholly in- 
adequate to provide a reasonable standard 
of living. In few, if any, do they provide 
the standard towards which we are striving 


and which we believe to be attainable in 
Canada by making more effective of the 
resources at our disposal.” 


Mr. Mosher noted that “so long, how- 
ever, as we rely upon collective bargaining 
with the employer as the sole or main 
function of our unions we must anticipate 
that in some instances situations will occur 
where competition for markets will result 
in workers being faced with the unhappy 
choice of foregoing further wage increases 
or accepting reduced production or having 
their industry go out of business”. In this 
case the Congress President stated that the 
union representing the workers in the 
industry was placed in a very difficult 
position, “for it must either insist upon its 
wage demands at the risk of closing the 
industry, or accept what the industry is in 
a position to pay”. 

I do not wish to give the impression by 


what I have said that I believe every 
employer who pleads inability to pay higher 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg (left), Minister of Labour, and CCL President A. R. Mosher 


wage-rates is justified. Far from it! How- 
ever, the fact remains that circumstances 
can and do arise which create this dilemma. 
No private industry will stay in business for 
any length of time unless its produce can 
be disposed of at a profit, but unfortunately, 
on the other hand, we have industries that 
are not satisfied with a reasonable return 
on the capital invested. 


Noting that an early departure from the 
present private profit system did not 
appear likely, the CCL President remarked 
that efficient management in which organ- 
ized labour is given a voice, a willingness 
to be satisfied with modest profits and 
an “open and above-board” relationship 
between industry and labour could do much 
to avoid future difficulties. He pointed out 
that efforts to improve depressed wages are 
not the responsibility of labour alone but 
of all those who “are truly desirous of 
preserving human dignity, and in making 
life fuller and richer for mankind as a 
whole”. 
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Higher wages, whether they follow or 
precede higher prices, do not of themselves 
ensure higher standards of living. This is 
particularly true in view of the fact that 
wage increases are localized and are not 
available at the same time to all the workers 
in the nation. We must therefore turn our 
attention to other means of improving these 
standards, so as to secure and maintain 
a proper balance between wages and prices, 
or in other words, an equitable distribution 
of the things we produce. 

It is an over-simplification of our problem 
to say that higher wages increase purchasing 
power. If the entire labour force of the 
nation could be kept employed in gainful 
occupations at higher wages, and price levels 
were not increased, the higher incomes would 
provide higher purchasing power; but our 
experience shows that uncontrolled prices do 
not remain static, and there are probably 
circumstances which would make it impossible 
to hold down prices in the face of higher 
wage levels. 

In an economy where private profits are 
the dominating factor in industry, we have 
no alternative but to ensure sufficient profit 
to keep industry in motion, or be faced with 
unemployment, resulting in lower standards 
of living for a large proportion of the 
workers. As a means of self-preservation in 
such circumstances, we must concern our- 
selves about the level of wages received by 
the unorganized workers, as well as by those 
who are organized, and since conditions in 
other countries have their impact upon our 
own situation, it is necessary to maintain 
and accelerate our activities on a broad 
world-wide basis. 


Turning to the international field, Mr. 
Mosher remarked that by “our whole- 
hearted interest in the support of” the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, a worthwhile contribution towards 
the advancement of the economic and 
social welfare of the workers throughout 
the free world would be made. This would 
“relieve some of the pressure which other- 
wise will tend to make us less secure at 
home,” he added. “We help ourselves by 
helping others, and we shall be wise in 
extending all the help we can to those 
whose needs are greater than our own.” 

Labour’s responsibility in the political 
field is as important as that in the economic 
sphere, the CCL President emphasized. 
Stating that governments can and do pursue 
policies which effect labour adversely, Mr. 
Mosher warned that the protection of 
property rights, to which labour took no 
exception, should not at any time be 
permitted to take precedence over the 
human rights involved in any situation. 

He pointed out that as political parties 
are the means by which individuals and 
groups in Canada seek and obtain an 
effective voice in government, it was 
becoming more obvious that labour could 
_ discharge its “full responsibility” in this 
regard only by making use of the political 
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party of its choice and by supporting that 
party in the same way it supported its 
economic organization. 

“Organized labour can, I believe, make a 
valuable contribution towards the deter- 
mination and administration of the laws 
that govern us, and its failure to do so is 
a loss to ourselves and to the nation,” 
he said. 


Referring to the country’s human and 
material resources, Mr. Mosher stated that 
it seemed “almost unbelievable” that we 
had failed to develop a system or plan 
whereby our resources could be efficiently 
used to our advantage and that of others. 


“Tt should be the prime function of 
government,” he said, “acting as the chief 
legislative and administrative body of the 
nation, to initiate policies which will ensure 
that all resources are used to the best 
advantage for the well-being of its people. 
As an important segment of the citizenship, 
organized labour can discharge its full share 
of responsibility for the determination of 
publie policy only by active participation 
in the political affairs of the nation.” 

Turning to labour unity, which the con- 
vention later emphasized when it endorsed 
a no-raiding pact with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. Mosher 
said that the Congress was “greatly pleased” 
to have received a letter from the TLC 
indicating they wished to explore the possi- 
bility of closer relationships with the CCL. 
Earlier in his address the CCL head had 
stated that “until we have organized the 
unorganized workers, and brought about a 
substantial degree of unity between all bona 
fide labour organizations in Canada, we are 
in a more or less vulnerable position, and 
subject to attack by reactionary forces that 
might weaken and hamper us in the attain- 
ment of our objectives”. 


Commenting upon the measures already 
taken in the field of unity, Mr. Mosher 
stated that “the ultimate objective of the 
steps which have been taken is organic 
unity in the Canadian labour movement”. 


“This is regarded as possible and desir- 
able,” he went on “in view of the fact 
that the policies of the two organizations, 
so far as legislative and many other matters 
are concerned, are substantially the same”. 

Mr. Mosher told of the CCL’s request 
in June for a moratorium on mortgages for 
persons unemployed or on short time, the 
suspension of eviction proceedings, amend- 
ment of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to extend and increase benefits, the launch- 
ing of new public works and an expanded 
housing program, increased aid to under- 
developed countries, and the adoption of a 


comprehensive public assistance scheme, in- 
cluding federal aid to municipalities. in 
meeting welfare costs. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the 
Federal Government has failed to realize 
the extent of unemployment in Canada. In 
spite of the urgency of the situation and 
repeated statements by both Congresses, the 
Government has taken the position that the 
unemployment was largely seasonal; but 
events have shown that its optimistic atti- 
tude was based on hopes rather than 
economic realities. 


Turning to immigration, the Congress 
leader pointed out that the labour move- 
ment generally was not opposed to this and 
felt that the population of Canada might 
be a great deal larger. He stated, however, 
that labour felt that immigration should be 
determined by the economic conditions of 
the country, at any particular time, and 
not just from the viewpoint of employ- 
ment but also of housing conditions. 

“The bringing of any _ considerable 
number of immigrants to Canada at the 
present time is wholly unwarranted,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Mosher 
saying :— 

“In my opinion, the most remarkable 
development in the Canadian labour move- 
ment during the past year is the expansion 
of its interests from the job level to the 
world scene; the furnislfing of information 
and understanding to an ever-widening 
group of Canadian citizens with a view to 
increasing their influence both at home and 
abroad, and the provision of facilities for 
co-operation with other groups of citizens 
interested in allied fields”. He added that 
“the labour movement in Canada, as 
represented by our Congress, is assuming 
its responsibilities in every field of human 
interest to an extent which justifies its 
recognition as a highly important and 
essential Canadian institution.” 


ended his remarks by 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“Tt is vital that everyone in Canada 
today has an appreciation of the significance 
of our accepting obligations in the inter- 
national field,” said Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, in his address to the 
14th annual convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

“We in the Government,” he said, “have 
been encouraged by your active interest in 
and support of our policies and objectives 
in the field of international affairs.” 

Because of the importance of many of 
the problems discussed by labour during its 
annual conventions, they are bound to have 
a “marked impact” upon the conduct of 
affairs in Canada, he told the delegates. 
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400,000 Members 


Membership in the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour has reached the 400,000 
mark for the first time. This announce- 
ment was made to the Congress dele- 
gates on the first day of the convention. 


Formal approval was given September 
25 to the affiliation with the Congress 
of the Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, which represents some 8,500 
workers in various federal government 
departments. 


“You have concerned yourselves in part 
with problems of trade, the United Nations, 
the ILO, and the needs of those countries 
which have had few opportunities for 
physical development,” he stated. 

Turning to collective bargaining, the 
Minister noted that it was a matter 
between union and employer. “I am sure 
we all agree, or mostly all, that disputes 
that arise in this regard should be resolved 
as far as possible with a minimum of 
reliance on outside assistance,’ he said. 

With regard to domestic issues, Mr. 
Gregg noted that the Congress had made 
submissions year after year to the federal 
and provincial governments requesting leg- 
islative action on problems affecting labour. 
He said these requests can sometimes be 
granted, and sometimes not. 

The Minister said he found these legis- 
lative proposals to be of two kinds: 
measures to improve the security of the 
worker—to protect him against the risk of 
unemployment, the cost of doctor and 
hospital bills, to safeguard him in a 
comfortable old age—and measures to 
widen his range of opportunity—to improve 
his job, to find employment without 
discrimination, to receive training for 
skilled occupations, to obtain a_ better 
education for himself or for his children. 
Mr. Gregg described this as “the range of 
opportunity we think all Canadian citizens 
should have”. 

“There is, I believe, a wide measure of 
agreement that we should move forward, 
through the democratic process towards 
these objectives,” he continued. 

“There may be and there are differences 
of opinion as to the rate of speed. Legis- 
lation to provide unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, old age security, and to 
try to eliminate discrimination, has been 
passed in response to these widely-shared 
aspirations.” 

Stating that in a number of cases con- 
cerning security and opportunity govern- 
ment action may be necessary, the Min- 
ister pointed out that private initiative and 
community effort are also required. 
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“Security on the job for the average 
worker, for example, has been improved 
not only through legislation but also 
through collective bargaining with respect 
to such matters as seniority systems and 
grievance procedures,” he said. “In another 
area, that of pensions, the Government has 
gone a long way to meet the need by 
legislative action, through the establishment 
of the universal old age pension at age 70. 
Meanwhile, private pension plans are in 
effect in a large number of establishments, 
providing additional benefits. Private action 
and government action have supplemented 
each other here.” 

Commenting upon workers who have 
built up pension rights in a particular estab- 
lishment and who wish to change employ- 
ment, the Minister remarked it was 
important that employees should be able 
to preserve the pension rights they have 
built up in previous occupations. 

Many pension plans provide for the right 
of the workers to receive back the contri- 
butions made to the pension fund by himself 
or by his employer, in event of termination 
of employment. Some plans give the worker 
the choice of receiving these contributions in 
cash or as a deferred annuity. There is the 
temptation for the worker to choose cash 
instead of the deferred annuity. But if he 
does so, he forfeits just that much security 
he might have enjoyed when he reaches 
retirement age. This is something which I 
think calls for constructive thought and 
action on the part of both employers and 
unions. 

Mr. Gregg listed discrimination, the 
employment of women in industry, reha- 
bilitation of injured and disabled workers, 
and labour-management relations as other 
fields in which consultation and _ co- 
operation between various groups in society 
should supplement legislative action by 
governments. 


Referring to the employment of women 
in industry, the Minister mentioned the 
recent establishment of a Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labour. 


Declaring the problem of unemployment 
to be one with which all are at present 
concerned, Mr. Gregg said :— 

“This is a matter in which the people 
of Canada have agreed that governments 
have a highly important part to play, but 
one to which our various governments 
cannot find the answer without the respon- 
sible help and co-operation of other groups 
in the community.” 

Reviewing the unemployment situation in 
Canada over the past year, when “we have 
had more unemployment in the Canadian 
economy than any of us would like to see”, 
Mr. Gregg said the situation reflected the 
passing of the inflationary pressures that 
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followed the Second World War and the 
Korean conflict. Since 1952, increased 
international competition and the disap- 
pearance of backlogs of consumer demand 
forcefully brought home to Canadian pro- 
ducers the rigours of competition. 


“Over the past couple of months,” he 
said, “there is growing evidence that 
employment and production did not in- 
crease between July and August, which is 
normal for that time of the year, and the 
number of people with jobs increased 
slightly although the number is still some- 
what below last year’s level.” 


On the hopeful side of the economic 
picture, Mr. Gregg remarked that there was 
increasing confidence in the United States 
that the business outlook was improving 
and that in Canada the level of investments 
was running close to last year’s “high” 
levels. “The long-run outlook for the 
development of our country’s resources has 
seldom been brighter,” he added. 


With reference to seasonal unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said:— 

While I do think we cannot hope in 
Canada to eliminate seasonal unemployment, 
I firmly believe that if governments, unions 
and consumers work at this problem co- 
operatively its undesirable effects can be 
substantially reduced. 


The Labour Minister said the total 
income of wage ant salary workers has not 
dipped below last year’s levels in spite of 
more unemployment. 

As you are well aware, unemployment 
insurance has been of considerable help in 
maintaining the wage earner’s purchasing 
power. In this connection, I might say that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is presently 
under intensive review and I can assure you 
that the representations of your Congress, as 
well as those of other groups, are receiving 
careful consideration in this review. 

Positive government action with regard 
to the unemployment situation, said Mr. 
Gregg, is directed “to encouraging a high 
level of capital investment and resource 
development which means more jobs for 
workers. The Government is following a 
liberal monetary policy and has undertaken 
legislative changes which will broaden the 
flow of mortgage funds for home building.” 

For several months, he said, the federal 
government has been seeking to develop 
ways and means of implementing the very 
useful recommendations made in the report 
on seasonal unemployment issued by the 
National Employment Committee and pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The federal government will do its utmost 


to arrange its own building and other con- 
struction undertakings so that the maximum 


amount of employment therefrom will be 
made available to Canadian workers during 
the winter months. A committee is exam- 
ining the contracting and spending programs 
of the government to see how they affect 
the industries concerned and how they might 
be adjusted to make more winter work. 


“Unemployment,” said Mr. Gregg in con- 
clusion, “requires a many-sided approach 
and a good deal of imagination, goodwill 
and co-operation on the part of many 
persons and groups, if we are to solve it 
effectively.” 


No-Raiding Pact 


After considerable debate, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour approved the draft 
no-raiding pact already approved by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1248). The pact will 
immediately affect some 18,000 workers in 
unions directly chartered by the Congress; 
the major international unions are bound 
only if they sign the pact individually. 

In its report to the delegates, the execu- 
tive council of the Congress pointed out 
that raiding by unions violated the basic 
principle of honouring the right of indi- 
vidual workers to select the union of their 
free choice. It noted: “The expenditure in 
terms of resources, time and effort dissi- 
pated in raiding campaigns is invariably out 
of all proportion to the results achieved, 
and contributes nothing to the over-all 
strength or unity of labour. Inestimable 
benefits would accrue if the same resources, 
time and effort were employed in con- 
structive endeavour.” 


In the debate which ensued, J. Murdoch 
of the United Rubber Workers voiced his 
opposition, pointing out that the principles 
and policies which led the CIO to leave 
the AFL were still in effect today. Support 
for the pact was given by William Mahoney 
of the United Steelworkers and by R. J. 
Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions. 


Mr. Lamoureux, however, stated that his 
organization would give only qualified 
approval to the pact. He told the dele- 
gates “not to forget the existence” of some 
100,000 members in the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. He 
urged that such an agreement be reached 
with the CCCL. 

Murray Cotterill, special western repre- 
sentative of the United Steelworkers of 
America, voiced his approval of the agree- 
ment but warned that the pact should not 
be regarded as bringing labour unity. “We 
will never be able to bring about labour 
unity in a jurisdictional straight jacket,” 
he cautioned. 


Donald MacDonald 
Reports Membership Gain 


Joseph Morriss, President of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, told the 
delegates that his 37,000-member union had 
rejected the pact. Noting that it was the 
opinion of his union that the pact placed 
the worker in a straight jacket, Mr. 
Morriss stated that he could not accept the 
agreement in its present form. 

Strong support for the agreement was 
voiced by Harry Chappell, President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. Terming the agreement only 
“common sense”, Mr. Chappell stated that 
raiding had resulted in labour receiving 
second-class collective agreements. He 
pointed out that his membership would not 
be receiving the benefits they were today 
if it had not been for a working arrange- 
ment with TLC unions on the railways. 


Economic Policy 


Declaring that Canada’s economic plight 
is serious enough to justify a policy of 
deficit financing, the Congress approved a 
12-point program designed to put “more 
buying power into the hands of the people”. 

The 12 points were enumerated in a 
statement on economic policy, prepared by 
the Congress executive, that declared there 
were enough unmet needs in Canada to 
provide “full production, full employment, 
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and steadily rising standards of living for 
as far into the future as we can see” and 
asserted that the only way to develop the 
“new economic frontier” that such needs 
constitute was by increasing buying power. 

The policy statement warned that “if 
total output stands still while population, 
plant and equipment, and productivity go 
up, the result can only be idle plants and 
idle workers”. 

Considerable debate ensued over the first 
point of the program, which in addition to 
calling for wage increases which would 
thereby “expand markets, production and 
employment,” noted that “where depressed 
industries can show that increased wages 
cannot be met, they must, at least, be 
held at present levels”. 


William Stewart of the Shipyard 
Workers Federation of Vancouver attacked 
this latter point. “The hold-the-wage-line 
policy has been the line of the bosses,” 
he said. “If we asked 25 cents an hour for 
every worker in this country this year, we 
wouldn’t be making a dent in the super- 
profits industry has made.” 

The program was supported by Secretary- 
Treasurer D. MacDonald, who declared: 
“We would be stupid if we didn’t take 
cognizance of the fact that some industries 
cannot conform to our basic general policy 
of wage increases. We would be held up 
to a thousand times more ridicule if we 
failed to recognize what is a fact”. 


Among other speakers supporting the 
economic statement were George Home, 
Secretary of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour, Harold Daoust, Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers Union, and 
George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Auto Workers. 


“The measures proposed will involve 
deficit financing,” the report declared. 
Federal government policy, it noted, had 
been to amass surpluses in good times in 
order to reduce the inflationary threat 
posed by excessive purchasing power. “We 
have had the prosperity and: the surpluses,” 
the report declared, “now is the time to 
bring the other part of the policy into 
play. Better a budget deficit than the 
human deficit of idle workers. 

“The longer we wait,” warned the report, 
“the bigger the human deficit will be and 
the bigger the budget deficit we shall have 
to incur in order to meet and end it”. 


In addition to a demand for higher 
wages, with the proviso that wage rates be 
maintained in depressed industries, the 
economic statement recommended :— 

A reduction in working hours and the 
maintenance of take-home pay. 
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Incteased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, higher benefit categories, elimination 
of non-compensable days, reduction or 
elimination of the waiting period, and a 
general liberalization of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Provision of benefits out of consolidated 
revenue for those who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance but who are still 
unemployed and the establishment of a 
nation-wide “public assistance plan” to 
provide for unemployed workers not 
covered by the Act and their families. 

Raising of personal income tax exemp- 
tions, imposition of a capital gains tax, 
repeal of tax exemptions for dividend 
income and the reduction of the sales tax 
with a view to abolishing it “as soon as 
possible”. 

A public investment program on the 
federal, provincial and municipal level for 
the construction of housing, schools, 
hospitals, roads, etc. 


Promotion. of exports through special 
trade missions, trade agreements with 
specific countries and the lowering of 
barriers to “international trade generally”. 

A planned immigration policy, “based on 
the country’s capacity to absorb immigrants 
in an expanding economy, without lowering 
the standard of living”. 

Maintenance and increase of farm pur- 
chasing power. 

A substantial increase in Canada’s con- 
tributions to the Colombo Plan and the 
United Nation’s Technical Assistance 
program and support for an International 
Development Fund under the UN. 


Special measures to aid depressed indus- 
tries and to aid depressed areas by bring- 
ing industries to those areas or by helping 
workers to move to areas where employ- 
ment is available. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A record number of resolutions on 
unemployment insurance, 28 in all, were 
presented to this year’s CCL convention. 
This was an increase of ten over the 
number presented in 1953. 


The CCL Unemployment Insurance 
Committee in presenting its report to the 
convention stated that “Canada was on 
the eve of the worst spell of unemploy- 
ment in many years”. 

After examination of the resolutions 
submitted, the committee recommended: 
higher benefit rates and the division of the 
present highest insurance class into two 
new classes, one for those earning between 
$48 and $59.99 a week and another for 
those earning $60 or more a week. 


Terming non-compensable days “unjusti- 
fied”, the committee urged the Congress 
to press for their elimination from the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. In the 
same vein it called for an amendment to 
the Act which would abolish the present 
waiting days before benefit is paid. 

Pointing out that the present maximum 
period of 306 days during which benefits 
are paid are “sufficient to take care of 
the needs of the great majority of unem- 
ployed workers”, the committee recom- 
mended that the Congress make repre- 
sentations to the Government with a view 
to increasing the minimum period from 
the present level of 36 days to 20 weeks. 

Concerning resolutions which asked that 
benefits be paid as long as unemployment 
lasts, the committee pointed out that 
unemployment insurance was not a “cure- 
all for large-scale and prolonged unem- 
ployment” and noted that when unemploy- 
ment reached major proportions, then 
resources beyond those of the actual fund 
should be utilized. 

Benefits payable to all claimants who 
suffer illness during unemployment, whether 
the illness causes unemployment or other- 
wise and whether or not the non- 
compensable day or waiting period had 
been completed, was also recommended. 

The extension of supplementary benefits 
was urged by the committee with the 
additional recommendation that such bene- 
fits be increased to at least 80 per cent 
of the regular benefit rates. It was further 
asked that money for such benefits should 
be taken out of consolidated revenues and 
not from the unemployment insurance fund. 

A resolution calling for the complete 
elimination of the disqualification period 
was rejected by the committee, which 
observed that “surely an Act of this sort 
should carry some penalty against dishonest 
claimants”. 

Among the other changes in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation which were 
requested were :— 

That the disqualification period be 
reduced from six to three weeks. (Where 
more than one week’s disqualification is 
imposed, the committee recommended that 
each week be separated from the next by 
a week of benefit.) 

That the benefit year begin as of the 
date of entitlement and not from the date 
of disqualification if such occurs at the 
time of filing a claim. 

That hospital workers be brought within 
the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

That no referrals for employment be 
made to plants where a labour dispute 
- exists. 


That participation in a work stoppage 
be added to the list of reasons for which 
extension of the two-year period would be 
made possible. 

That the four-day regulation affecting 
workers in plants with a five-day week be 
eliminated. 

That the benefit regulation which makes 
non-compensable the day of unemployment 
immediately before or after a recognized 
holiday be eliminated or modified. 

That employees be permitted to continue 
to accumulate credits while in receipt of 
workmen’s compensation. 

That reciprocal arrangements be made 
with other countries on behalf of immi- 
grants who enter into insurable employ- 
ment. 

That an increase be made in the amount 
of supplementary earnings permitted while 
on benefit from $12 to $15 a week. 

That ex-inmates of prisons be enabled 
to receive benefits to aid them in their 
rehabilitation. 


Agricultural Implement Committee 


In its report to the delegates, the National 
Agricultural Implement Committee, which 
was established at last year’s convention to 
deal with the problems facing workers in 
the agricultural implement industry (L.G., 
Oct. 1953, p. 1444), described as “quite 
disappointing to us” a meeting with rep- 
resentatives of labour, management, gov- 
ernment and agriculture in Ottawa on 
March 30. 

At other meetings of the Committee, 
unemployment and collective bargaining in 
the industry were again reviewed, the 
report stated. For the workers, “the 
general picture at the moment looks really 
bleak,” it declared. 

The report surveyed a series of agricul- 
tural implement plants and noted that 
employment had declined over the past 
few years. The report added that “the most 
important matter we would like to bring to 
the attention of this convention is the 
manner in which workers in the agricul- 
tural implement industry have suffered 
collective bargaining reverses because of 
management taking advantage of the 
serious layoff situation”. 

It further warned the delegates that if 
their unemployment problems became as 
difficult as those facing the agricultural 
implement workers, “then you may expect 
to receive the same kind of answers in 
your collective bargaining negotiations as 
we did”. 
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Railway Dispute 

“The action of the Government in 
forbidding the exercise of the right to 
strike and imposing arbitration of the 
disputes” were “deplored and condemned” 
by the Congress when it unanimously 
approved a resolution criticizing the Gov- 
ernment’s action in the current railway 
dispute. The government’s action was a 
“departure from the traditional freedom 
of industrial workers,” the resolution 
declared, and had “grave implications and 
potentialities” for all Canadian workers. 

Harry Chappell, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
outlined the background of the 1950 strike 
and the 1954 dispute. He stated that the 
employees’ negotiating committee had to 
accept arbitration or be faced with a 
special session of Parliament. He stated 
that if Parliament had been summoned, 
legislation prohibiting strikes on steam 
railways would have been passed and that 
the provinces might well have followed the 
Federal Government’s example. The nego- 
tiating committee, he added, did not 
want to burden railway workers with this 
kind of legislation and by their conduct 
had temporarily protected the employees 
from this. The workers will have to tell 
the Government that they are “violently 
and bitterly” opposed to any attempt to 
take from them the right to strike, he 
declared. 


William Davies of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour said conciliation 
proceedings in Canada have the effect of 
taking from labour the right to strike at 
the most effective time. 

Elroy ‘Robinson, Vice-president of the 
CBRE, called the railway arbitration “the 
issue of freedom of the people”. He 
added: “When we find in this democratic 
country one man saying there will be no 
railway strike, I think of Mussolini and 
Hitler”. Mr. Robinson said it was “not 
the prerogative of a Prime Minister to 
dictate legislation”. 

W. J. Smith, chief CBRE representative 
on the negotiating committee, said the 
“basic liberty of all Canadian workers is 
at stake”. He said the railway employees 
had accepted compulsory arbitration “under 
duress” in order to give Canadian labour 
time to organize. 

Mr. Smith warned that once legislation 
banning strikes was on the statute books, 
it was very difficult to have it repealed. 
He cited the example of the United 
Kingdom, where railway workers lost the 
right to strike in 1926 and did not get it 
back till 1946. 
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In addition to condemning the Govern- 
ment’s action, the resolution asked that 
“it be laid down as a basic and a guiding 
principle in such imposed or involuntary 
arbitration that the working conditions and 
rates of pay of railway employees be estab- 
lished at least on a level comparable with 
those in effect in other major Canadian 
industries”. 

’ The resolution was identical with that 
passed by the TLC at its convention in 
August (L.G., Sept., p. 1252). 


Political Action 


As it has every year since 1943, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour re-affirmed 
its recognition of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation as the “political 
arm” of the Congress. A large majority 
supported a resolution urging all labour 
councils and local unions to set up imme- 
diately political action committees where 
they did not exist and suggested to such 
committees that all union members be 
urged to “identify themselves actively in 
their respective voting constituencies with 
the party recognized by the CCL as its 
political arm”. 

Opposition to the resolution was voiced 
by William Stewart, Vancouver Shipyard 
General Workers Federation, who said “I 
think it is politically wrong for us to 
continue to do this every year”. He 
stated that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour have 
begun to see the need for political action 
but “they have shied away from one 
political party because they know it won’t 
work”. Mr. Stewart called for a united 
labour movement whereby there would be 
one candidate in each constituency whom 
all workers could support. 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, said that 
the election of 13 CCF members to the 
B.C. Legislature was an example of “unity 
of political action through the CCF”. He 
noted that of the 13 members, five are 
members of AFL unions, five come from 
CCL unions and three belong to inde- 
pendent unions. 

Urging support of the resolution, Steel- 
workers’ representative William Sefton 
noted that “most of the reasons for unem- 
ployment are the result of decisions made 
on the political level”. Another Steel- 
worker delegate, John Morgan of Hamilton, 
pointed out that of the 281 resolutions 
submitted to the Convention, 251 could 
have been solved by political action. 


Speaking from the head table, Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director of the Textile 
Workers Union, refuted remarks that the 
head officers of the Congress had not taken 
too active a part in political action. He 
stated that the present government had 
done nothing and he condemned what he 
termed their “do-nothing” attitude towards 
unemployment. Calling upon the conven- 
tion to band together, Mr. Daoust urged 
labour to go out and participate in political 
action. 

Speaking against the resolution, J. K. 
Bell of the Maritime Marine Workers 
Federation, Halifax, asked: “Is this great 
labour organization going to eliminate 
itself by a marriage to the CCF? Will 
the constitution some day provide that you 
have to belong to the CCF? We won’t 
build this organization; we will weaken it”. 


Foreign Policy 


Canada’s foreign policy was endorsed by 
the delegates following a lengthy debate. 
A substitute resolution, which replaced 15 
separate resolutions previously submitted, 
emphatically rejected what was termed 
“the new Soviet line of ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’”. The resolution regretted that “so 
little progress has been made towards an 
agreement for the reduction of and strict 
international control over atom, hydrogen 
and conventional armaments”. 

Support of NATO and the recently con- 
cluded South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion was urged in the resolution. William 
Sefton of the United Steelworkers sup- 
ported the resolution’s approval of NATO 
but warned that SEATO was only 
temporary and is directed solely against 
Communist nations. This, he stated, gave 
a free hand to Sygman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-Shek to enter into aggressive moves. 

Strong support for SEATO was urged by 
executive committee member H. Landon 
Ladd, who noted that “you cannot deal 
with the Communists from a position of 
weakness”. He added that Canada should 
be willing to support SEATO in order to 
protect itself from aggression and remarked 
that if anybody should be aware of the 
Communist threat, it was the trade union 
movement. 

A German contribution to European 
defence was also approved in the resolu- 
tion, the Congress going on record that 
“weakness or appeasement will not halt 
aggression or serve the cause of peace”. 

Concerning trade with the Soviet bloc, 
the resolution stated that orders placed by 
Communist countries “during this propa- 
ganda campaign” have been insignificant. 
It added: “We welcome trade with nations 


who wish to trade but we do not favour 
giving aggressors the means to destroy.” 

In other fields of international activity, 
the Congress emphasized its support of the 
principle of a United Nations Special Fund 
for World Economic Development, called 
for an increase to “at least” $100,000,000 
a year in Canada’s economic assistance for 
the Colombo Plan and other related 
technical assistance schemes, condemned the 
Soviet Union for blocking a German and 
Austrian peace treaty and for refusing to 
permit free elections in Germany, extended 
fraternal greetings and support to workers 
“in dictatorship countries”, reiterated its 
opposition to the “odious white supremacy 
policies” of the Malan Government in 
South Africa, urged Canada to recognize the 
de facto government of China and sup- 
ported its admission into the United 
Nations and, finally, condemned “the 
Franco dictatorship” for its restrictions of 
human rights “as illustrated recently by its 
refusal to allow freedom of worship to 
Jews in Spain”. 


Omer Becu 


A membership of close to sixty million 
workers of many creeds and races forms 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Omer Becu, President of the 
Confederation, told delegates at the annual 
convention banquet. Mr. Becu, tracing the 
development of the trade union movement 
from the beginnings of the 19th century, 
remarked that “today the trade unions in 
most civilized countries are recognized as 
an established institution, are consulted, 
even by conservative governments, about 
national legislation and are even welcomed 
by the more enlightened employers as a 
stabilizing force in industry”. 

The ICFTU President warned the labour 
movement that social justice has always 
had to be fought for “and probably always 
will”. He added: “Whatever you may 
think of pacifism in international politics, it 
won’t work in industry.” 

Pointing out that if the workers’ interests 
were to be properly looked after, inter- 
national bodies would have to be estab- 
lished, Mr. Becu cited the role of the 
ICFTU and the international trade sec- 
retariate whose original tasks, he said, were 
“to keep national trade unions and 
federations informed of developments in 
other countries, and to help them in their 
fight for better conditions”. 

Though there existed other international 
bodies “which claim to represent the 
workers, like the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions and the 
Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions,” Mr. Becu called the ICFTU “the 
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Omer Becu 
ICFTU President 


voice that counts” and added: “I can say 


without fear of contradiction that the 
others trail along behind.” 
Turning to labour movements in the 


underdeveloped countries of the world, the 
labour leader pointed out that living and 
working conditions in these areas were still 
“very much inferior to those in the West”. 
He cited the poverty and hunger in India 
and called these conditions a major argu- 
ment for a world-wide free trade union 
movement. He remarked: “Today it 1s 
being realized more than ever, that no 
single nation can live in peace, security or 
plenty apart from all others. By the same 
token, the raising of labour standards is 
not simply a matter of sectional interest, 
but vital to the prosperity and progress of 
the whole world”. 

In order to help the development of a 
free trade union movement in the under- 
developed countries, the ICFTU has sent 
missions to India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Formosa, Burma, ‘Thailand, Indochina, 
Hong-Kong, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Greece, Korea, North, East and West 
Africa, Turkey, the Arab countries and all 
parts of Latin America during the past 
four years, Mr. Becu stated. 

Because many of the trade union move- 
ments in these areas are still in their 
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Omer Becu, born in Ostend, Belgium, 
in 1902, served for many years in the 
Belgian merchant marine and became 
Secretary of the Belgian Wireless Oper- 
ators Union, subsequently amalgamated 
with the Belgian Union of Transport 
Workers. 

During the Second World War he 
was active in the organization of the 
Belgian Transport Workers Union and 
became national secretary of the 
“dockers” section of that body. Mr. 
Becu was a key figure in the “battle 
of the ports” in which the democratic 
trade unions defeated Communist 
attempts to sabotage the Marshall Plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

In 1946, Mr. Becu was elected 
President of the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation, a_ central 
body for transport unions throughout 
the world. In 1949 he succeeded J. H. 
Oldenbroek as general secretary of that 
body. 

At the third world congress of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Stockholm in 1953, Mr. 
Becu was elected President, succeeding 
Sir Vincent Tewson. 


infancy and often lack experience, the 
ICFTU has worked out a scheme of trade 
union education, Mr. Becu said. As a case 
in point, he cited the Asian Trade Union 
College founded in Caleutta, which provides 
three intensive courses each year. These 
include such topics as the history, func- 
tions and methods of trade unions, collec- 
tive bargaining methods, law and economics. 

World-wide activities such as the ICFTU 
carried out require considerable financial 
support, Mr. Becu reported, and he added 
that in this connection the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was the highest contributor 
in the world on a per capita basis. 

The Confederation leader warned that 
trade union movements which reject 
democratic trade unionism are seeking to 
conquer the world and that they thrive on 
“poverty and misery”. He noted that such 
movements seek out those who are living 
in conditions so bad that anything would 
be an improvement. Mr. Becu called this 
threat a disease that could be cured only 
by removing the cause, which was poverty. 
He emphasized that the only effective cure 
that had so far been discovered was the 
power of trade unions and the improved 
conditions that they were able to bring 
about. 


Mr. Becu stated that if only there were 
effective trade unions in all parts of the 
world, able to secure for the workers a 
fair share of the products of their labour, 
there would be no need to _ fear 
Communism, for it would not look attrac- 
tive enough. 

Until “imperialist communism” was 
abolished or until it changed its nature, 
the world would live in fear of war, he 
went on. “I believe that the world is tired 
of war; I believe the world is frightened 
of the situation into which it has brought 
itself; I believe the world is ready to 
submit to an international regime which 
will make war impossible.” Mr. Becu then 
pointed out Communist Russia as standing 
“in the way of peace”. 

The ICFTU President stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for the creation 
of a world pool of. atomic energy, under 
international supervision and to be used 
for peaceful ends, was one that labour could 
wholeheartedly support. 

“We ardently desire the abolition of 
weapons like the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
just as we urge the progressive reduction 
and eventual abolition of all armaments,” 
he said. 

Mr. Becu stated that unity was needed 
in order to build a new world order and 
remarked that this unity was reflected in 
the ICFTU. It was only upon unity that 
the strength could be created whereby the 
enemies of democracy would be made to 
listen to reason, he said. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Becu 
expressed confidence that the free world’s 
cause would succeed, adding that it “is 
the cause of social justice, the cause of 
human rights and last but not least the 
cause of human dignity”. 


J. Ernest Wilkins 


Greetings from James P. Mitchell, United 
States Secretary of Labour, were extended 
to the CCL delegates by J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Assistant Secretary of Labour. 

Pointing out that his job- with the US. 
Department of Labor had to do with inter- 
national labour affairs, he remarked that 
“the participation of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere in the ILO is 
extremely important, particularly in view 
of the growth of those nations under the 
domination of the Communist ideology”. 

The elimination of sub-standard working 
conditions and levels of living were cited 
by Mr. Wilkins as being among the most 
important of the International Labour 
Organization’s objectives. He remarked: 
“A competitive market based upon inade- 
quate wages and working conditions is 
unfair. To the extent that this market can 


J. Ernest Wilkins 


“Discrimination Indefensible” 


be reduced by voluntary action is the direct 
advantage to workers in every other 
nation.” 

Pointing out that Communism “feeds 
directly” upon the world’s poverty, ignor- 
ance, hardship and suffering, Mr. Wilkins 
stated that the improvement of the living 
and working conditions of those who labour 
provides an effective check to Communist 
efforts. In view of this, the United States 
official noted that every anti-Communist 


element should support with all their 
resources the ILO’s struggle for social 
betterment. 


Turning to his own country, Mr. Wilkins 
referred to the work of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts which 
seeks to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment by contractors doing business with 
the Federal Government against any appli- 
cant or employee because of his race, 
religion, colour or national origin. Mr. 
Wilkins is vice-chairman of this committee. 

“Discrimination weakens the moral posi- 
tion of any nation which practises it and 
gives Communists an opportunity to play 
up racial bigotry and create anti-sentiment 
against any nation practising discrimination 
in employment,” he said. 

“There is neither reason nor excuse in 
a land where we believe all men are created 
equal for denying equality of opportunity 
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in employment. Such discrimination is 
morally indefensible, as well as economically 
unsound. 

“The goal of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts we believe is a 
goal which should be the aim of every 
forward-looking businessman, as well as the 
aim and goal of every trade union in the 
world.” 

In concluding his address, Mr. Wilkins 
referred to the outlawing of segregation in 
the public school system of the United 
States on May 17, 1954, when the Supreme 
Court decision was handed down. He 
called it another “great milestone” in the 
“liberation of the minds and souls of men”. 


Other Speakers 
Premier T. C. Douglas 


A warning that the first task of labour 
is to see that it does not lose any of the 
gains it has achieved in the past was 
directed to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour by the Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan. 

Prosperity must be maintained, he said, 
and what adversely affected one part of 
the economy adversely affected all groups 
in the community. “Prosperity,” he pointed 
out, “is indivisible.” 

The Premier stated that farm prices had 
declined over the past year and remarked 
that there was every indication that they 
would drop as much as 20 per cent in the 
coming year and by perhaps as much as 
50 per cent in Saskatchewan. 

Pointing out that industrial production 
had declined by 3 per cent in the first five 
months of this year, he warned both the 
Congress and the people of ‘Canada that if 
the country entered a period of economic 
recession, it was as unprepared as it had 
been in 1929. 

“Tt’s hard to realize that in an intelligent 
society we went through ten years of 
misery and privation,” he continued. “Once 
more the surpluses are piling up. Once 
more we don’t know what to do”. 

Mr. Douglas argued that if the country 
could finance a war in 1939 then it could 
finance a war against poverty, privation 
and unemployment. As another approach 
to solving our economic problems, the 
Premier recommended the raising of income 
tax exemptions, increasing old age pensions, 
veterans’ pensions and family allowances. 
These would help eat up our agricultural 
surpluses, he stated. Mr. Douglas felt the 
same argument could be put forward for a 
national health plan which, by taking care 
of a person’s medical and hospital costs, 
would thereby allow him to spend more in 
the market. 
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With respect to the international field, 
the Saskatchewan Premier noted that the 
only real defence we have is to feed the 
hungry, to “uplift the fallen”. He sug- 
gested that if we were prepared to make 
gifts to the underdeveloped countries for 
a ten-year period, we would make more 
friends than all the armaments in the world 
could. 


A. W. Cormack 


Increased costs and declining incomes are 
some of the most serious problems facing 
the farmer today, A. W. Cormack, President 
of the Ontario Farmers’ Union, told the 
delegates. Mr. Cormack spoke in place of 
Joseph Phelps, Chairman of the Interpro- 
vincial Farm Union Council, who was 
unable to attend. 

Mr. Cormack stated that in 1951 the 
earnings of Canadians increased by $951 
million with the exception of the farmers, 
whose income declined by $256 million. He 
pointed out that farmers and labour were 
inter-dependent and that “high wages did 
not mean high prices”. Stating that 
“farmers are being educated through unions 
to the necessity of group action,’ Mr. 
Cormack called upon labour “to educate 
your people to the needs of the farmers”. 

The farm union President told delegates 
that there is a spread of 40 to 70 per cent 
between what the farmer receives for his 
produce and what is finally charged for the 
produce. 

“When the farmer’s income is low, he 
can do only one thing: drag you fellows 
down with him,” he warned. 

‘Mr. Cormack urged that farm incomes be 
kept up in order that farmers would stay 
on the job. In addition, the farm leader 
asked that labour understand the farmers’ 
problems and cited two instances where 
strikes had resulted in considerable losses 
to agricultural producers. “Steady wages 
and stable markets” should be the slogan 
of farmers and labour, he concluded. 


Michael Widman 


Warning the delegates that “there is a 
great deal of work yet to be done” in both 
Canada and the United States in organizing 
workers, Michael Widman, Assistant to 
United Mine Workers’ President John L. 
Lewis, extended the greetings of Mr. Lewis 
to the CCL convention. Mr. Widman out- 
lined briefly the work done by Mr. Lewis 
in founding the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Mr. Widman pointed out how wages had 
been increased in the United States 
through the efforts of organized labour. 
This had been done, he remarked, with 


only 25 per cent of the labour force 
organized and he indicated how much more 
could be done if 75 per cent of the workers 
were organized. 

As a solution to the problems facing 
labour in Canada and the United States, 
the union official called for a modernization 
of activities in the labour field, no warring 
of unions one against the other, and the 
organization of the unorganized. 

With respect to formation of a labour 
party in the United States, Mr. Widman 
felt that those who sought such a goal 
were in a minority. He remarked that as 
far as political action was concerned, 
American labour followed a_ policy of 
electing its friends and defeating its 
enemies. 

Referring to the fact that some 2-5 
million new jobs are needed in the United 
States economy each year and that some 
three million persons are unemployed, he 
remarked that this “can’t produce a healthy 
economic structure”. As a solution, he 
called for high wages and shorter hours of 
work. 

“Shortening the working day is only in 
line with getting your fair share,” he 
stated. Mr. Widman expressed the opinion 
that in the United States a 30-hour week 
is a necessity. 


Moshe Eskolsky 


Members of MHistadrut—the Labour 
Federation of Israel—and their families 
comprise more than 55 per cent of that 
country’s population, said Moshe Eskolsky, 
Histadrut representative. His organization, 
founded in 1921, was helping to make a 
civilization out of a wilderness, he said. 

Noting that MHistadrut was making 
workers out of immigrants coming mainly 
from the merchant class, Mr. Eskolsky said 
that it had built an organization “half a 
million strong” in “30 short years”. 

Among the major accomplishments of the 
labour body cited by Mr. Eskolsky was the 
establishment of a medical insurance plan 
covering more than a million persons and 
including within its scope all forms of 
medical protection. 


Housing 


Low-cost and low-rent housing plans in 
conformity “with the average wage received 
by the people of Canada” were urged by 
the convention in the debate on. housing. 
The resolution expressing Congress opinion 
on this subject stated that the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to solve the housing situa- 
tion in Canada “have brought no relief to 
the vast majority of the people of Canada”. 


In another resolution that received 
approval, the CCL was asked to embark 
on a program to encourage local unions 
to start their own co-operative housing 
projects. 

International Woodworkers delegate S. M. 
Hodgson, speaking in the debate, stated 
that the Congress membership throughout 
the country should bring the housing 
problem to the attention of the Federal 
Government. William Stewart of the 
Shipyard General Workers Federation 
called for a united approach by labour in 
Canada to demand action from Ottawa 
on the housing situation. 

Originally, eight resolutions were sub- 
mitted for the convention’s attention by 
various labour organizations within the 
Congress. 


Immigration 


Establishment of a national advisory 
committee on immigration comprised of 
representatives of labour, management, 
agriculture, welfare and government to 
review all aspects of immigration and 
recommend required changes in legislation 
and administration was urged by the Con- 
gress. The resolution on immigration 
pointed out that unemployment was at an 
“unprecedented” level and that the number 
of immigrants entering Canada during the 
first seven months of 1954 was higher than 
in the same period of 1953. 

The Federal Government’s immigration 
policy was criticized for the “substantially 
increased influx of immigrants during 
winter months” and was blamed for “great 
hardship for both new and settled Cana- 
dians”. In addition, the Congress stated 
that the present policy discriminated 
against “coloured persons, particularly from 
Commonwealth countries”. 

The Government’s “abysmal failure” to 
maintain full employment was said to have 
made the curtailment of immigration 
“inevitable”. 

Labour interest in immigration was indi- 
eated in the number of resolutions, 11 in 
all, that were submitted to the convention 
on this topic. One resolution, which was 
not debated as the substitute resolution 
replaced all 11, called for a complete halt 
to immigration until all Canadians “are 
gainfully employed”. 


Taxation 

Increased income tax exemptions amount- 
ing to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 for 
married persons and $400 for dependent 
children qualified for family allowances were 
urged by the Congress. 
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A resolution calling upon the Federal 
Government to allow taxpayers to claim all 
medical and hospital expenses as deductible 
from taxable income was also approved. 
At present, medical and hospital bills 
exceeding three per cent of income are 
allowed as deductible items. 

Considerable debate ensued over a reso- 
lution asking that working clothes, tools 
and transportation to and from work be 
deducted from income tax. In reecommend- 
ing non-concurrence, the resolutions com- 
mittee stated that the cost of such items 
belonged to the field of collective bargaining. 
The resolution was referred back to the 
committee with a recommendation that it 
be studied and rephrased. 

A resolution asking that the Federal 
Government amend the Income Tax Act 
to provide for the exemption of university 
fees was defeated. Legislation allowing the 
exemption for income tax purposes of 
unemployment insurance paid by workers 
only was asked by the Congress. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 


An increase in the monthly old age 
pension to $65, payable at age 65 and 
without the means test, was called for in 
a resolution substituted for 11 calling for 
changes in present pensions legislation. 

Two of the resolutions originally sub- 
mitted had asked for monthly pensions of 
$75 at age 60. 

Concerning blind persons, the Congress 
asked that the means test be removed for 
such persons, that they be granted an 
“adequate allowance” over and above other 
pensions or income they may receive and 
that exemptions of $1,500 and $3.000 be 
granted for income tax purposes to single 
and married blind persons, respectively. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work 


The enactment of provincial and federal 
legislation, where such does not already 
exist, forbidding discrimination in wage 
payments to or working conditions of male 
or female workers who do the same kind 
of work or work requiring equal effort and 
equal skills was urged by the Congress. In 
addition, the Congress and its international 
and national affiliates were urged to con- 
duct a program whereby wage and other 
discriminatory differentials would be abol- 
ished through collective bargaining. 

During the debate on the topic, a 
woman delegate expressed the view that 
more could be done to bring about equal 
wage and working conditions through the 
action of labour than by legislation. She 
said Ontario’s equal pay legislation was 
ineffective. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


Seven resolutions dealing with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project were submitted 
for the consideration of the convention. 
Most of these emphasized the need to see 
that Canadian labour and materials were 
utilized on the project and four called for 
the construction of an all-Canadian system. 

A substitute resolution for the seven 
submitted recommended that the Federal 
Government protect Canada’s right to 
expand the canal system, ensure that 
Canadian labour and materials would be 
utilized to the fullest extent possible and 
see that control of the canal system would 
fully protect “all the rights of Canadians”. 

J. K. Bell of the Maritime Marine 
Workers Federation urged that the Seaway 
be built solely by Canada. Another dele- 
gate said that Canada’s national pride had 
been hurt concerning the Seaway and urged 
that Canada construct the project itself. 

After debate, the convention voted to 
refer the resolution back to the committee 
with the recommendation that it be 
amended to include the demand that the 
Seaway be built along an all-Canadian plan. 


Coal Mining Industry 


In the closing hours of the convention, 
the Congress turned its attention to 
Canada’s coal mining industry, in which 
it said “conditions are adversely affecting 
the living standards of Canadian coal 
miners and their families”. 

Freeman Jenkins, former Director of 
District 26, United Mineworkers of 
America, reminded the delegates that after 
the Second World War subsidies were with- 
drawn from the coal mining industry by 
the Federal Government. If the coal 
mining industry was important enough to 
receive aid in wartime, it was important 
enough to receive aid in peacetime, he 
said, adding that in the present situation, 
coal should not be imported from the 
United States. 

Noting that the coal industry “has further 
deteriorated” in the past year in both 
eastern and western Canada and that the 
proposed modernization and mechanization 
program has been partially suspended in 
eastern Canada because of a loss of markets 
to residual oil, the Congress went on record 
as “again urging” the Federal Government 
to inaugurate a national fuel policy in 
order that “our fuel resources will be 
utilized to the best possible advantage”. 

In addition, the Congress Executive was 
asked to give full support to any repre- 
sentations “compatible with CCL policy” 
which may be made to the Federal Govern- 
ment on behalf of coal miners. 


The CCL executive committee for 1954-55. 
mittee Member John Brady, Vice-president C. H. Millard, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, President A. R. Mosher, Vice-president George Burt and Vice-president 
Sol Spivak; back row (from left): Executive Committee Members William Mahoney, 
H. L. Ladd, Freeman Jenkins, H. A. Chappell, Romeo Mathieu and Harold Daoust, and 


Executive Secretary N. S. Dowd. 


Barrett and Executive Committee Member Fred Dowling. 


Textile Industry 

Federal government action in convening 
a conference of labour, management and 
government representatives in the textile 
industry was urged by the Congress to 
meet the unemployment situation in that 
industry. Debate on this topic occupied 
a considerable portion of the convention’s 
time on the opening day. 

Speaking in the debate, Edward Cluney 
of the Textile Workers Union of America 
said that the Congress had been urged a 
year ago to convene a conference with the 
Federal Government. John Whitehouse of 
the Textile Workers stated that trade 
schemes for skilled, trained textile workers 
were not adequate. Textile workers 
possessed skills, he said, that could not be 
replaced. He added that the Government 
cannot answer the problem, though it had 
been told that a “state of emergency” 
existed in Milltown, N.B. 

Another delegate criticized both the 
Federal and the New Brunswick Govern- 
ments for not taking action regarding the 
textile industry in New Brunswick. Tom 
Jones, a TWUA delegate from Milltown, 
called upon the “help of every labour man 
in Canada” to help solve the textile indus- 
try’s problems. 


Front row (from left): Executive Com- 


Absent from the picture are Vice-president Silby 


Lone newcomer is Mr. Brady 


Election of Officers 

Congress elections returned all the prin- 
cipal members of the executive with the 
exception of Malcolm Smith, former execu- 
tive committee member, who did not stand 
for re-election. Left-wing candidates who 
stood for all the elective posts were 
soundly defeated. 

Re-elected for his 15th term, President 
A. R. Mosher received 610 votes to 81 for 
William Stewart of the Shipyard General 
Workers Federation. Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald was returned to office, 
receiving 615 votes. His opponents, D. 
McEntee of the United Auto Workers and 
Stan Thornley of the United Rubber 
Workers, received 78 and 28 votes 
respectively. 

The four Congress Vice-presidents were 
re-elected with the voting as _ follows: 
George Burt, 710; Silby Barrett, 705; Sol 
Spivak, 703 and A. H. Millard, 677. J. T. 
Bell of the Maritime Marine Workers 
Federation received 99 votes. 

Seven members of last year’s executive 
committee were returned to office, the new 
member being John G. Brady of the United 
Auto Workers. The elected members and 
the votes received are as follows: Romeo 
Mathieu, Secretary, Quebec Federation of 
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Industrial Unions, 712; H. Landon Ladd, 
Canadian Director, International Wood- 
workers of America, 709; Harry Chappell, 
President, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, 707; Fred Dowling, Canadian 
Director, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, 704; Harold Daoust, Canadian 
Director, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 695; John G. Brady, United Auto 
Workers of America, 690; William Mahoney, 
Assistant Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers of America, 689; and Freeman 
Jenkins, former Director, District 26, United 
Mineworkers of America, 674. William 
Rutherford of the United Auto Workers, 
who successfully sought election to the 
executive committee, received 107 votes. 


Committee on Human Rights 


Ontario’s new Fair Accommodations Act 
was praised by the CCL’s Human Rights 
Committee as “another milestone towards 
the elimination of discriminatory treat- 


ment”. The report was read to the Con- 
vention by Committee Chairman R. J. 
Lamoureux. 


The report cited the recent series of radio 
broadcasts on discrimination sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Labour and 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews (see p. 1427 and L.G., Sept., p. 1265). 


In connection with educational cam- 
paigns to eliminate discrimination, the 
report stated: “Legislation on the statute 
books is not enough in itself to eliminate 
discrimination in employment or otherwise. 
Legislation must be coupled with a broad 
educational program reaching all sections 
of the population but more particularly 
employers and workers.” 

The Federal Government was strongly 
criticized in the report for not providing 
for a section in the National Housing Act 
prohibiting discriminatory practices in 
regard to housing built under the Act. 
The report said that “minority groups in 
Canada are being hindered in purchasing 
or renting housing for no other reason than 
their national origin”. 

Stating that the Immigration Act con- 
tains “provisions of such obvious discrim- 
inatory character” that it is designed to 
prevent “Negroes, Asiatics and other such 
groups from entering this country solely on 
account of their racial or national origin,” 
the Committee recommended that the Con- 
gress continue to make “energetic protests” 
against the Act as it is now constituted. 

A Bill of Rights for Canada was urged 
by the Committee in view of the existence 
of “such an Immigration Act”. The report 
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also referred to the violation “from time 
to time” of civil liberties in Canada. 

In the short debate which ensued, Eamon 
Park of the United Steelworkers stated 
that the government’s anti-discrimination 
machinery in Ontario was inadequate. 
William Sefton, also of the Steelworkers, 
called upon the Canadian Government to 
ratify the United Nations Declaration on 
Human Rights. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Union charters issued by the executive 
committee of the Congress may be 
amended in the future by the committee 
at its own discretion as a result of an 
amendment approved by the delegates. 
The committee was further empowered to 
delete, add to or substitute such names 
of the charter members as it deemed fit 
without in any way affecting the status 
of the union. 

In a second constitutional amendment, 
the Congress provided that the executive 
committee may approve a variation in 
representation at conventions of provincial 
federations upon the receipt of an applica- 
tion from the federation concerned. Pre- 
viously, a resolution had been submitted 
calling for the determination of federation 
representation by the federdtion itself. 

A proposed amendment calling for 
honourary membership in labour councils 
for retired union members who had 
rendered faithful service to the council 
was not recommended by the committee 
on the constitution and not carried. 


ICFTU 


CCL support for the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in its 
efforts to organize the unorganized in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world was 
strongly approved by the convention after 
a lengthy debate. In addition, the con- 
vention urged all affiliated unions and 
chartered unions to contribute to the 
ICFTU on the basis of one cent per 
member per month. 

Collaboration between the ICFTU and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
urged by J. K. Bell of the Maritime Marine 
Workers Federation in an amendment to 
the Congress resolution. A. H. Millard, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers, in opposing the amendment, 
asked the delegates to do more than 
approve the resolution but to go back to 
their local unions and stimulate the action 
necessary to arouse support for the ICFTU. 
He called upon the convention to help 
labour in the underdeveloped countries to 
organize as they saw fit. 


: 
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After further debate, the amendment was 
defeated and the resolution carried. © 


Other Resolutions 


During the week-long convention, approval 
was given to resolutions calling for action 
upon a wide variety of topics. Among 
other things, they urged:— 

Co-operation on a local scale of farm and 
labour forces. 

Congress action in developing a program 
to protect the welfare and interests of older 
workers and in opposing the concept of 
arbitrary retirement. 

Incoming officers and unions within the 
Congress to “wage the most determined 
campaigns” against labour legislation of the 
type adopted in Quebec and _ British 
Columbia. 

Abolition of the Senate. 

Congress support for the principle of the 
elimination of capital punishment. 

Preparation by the CCL of appropriate 
material regarding the trade-union move- 
ment in Canada, in several languages if 
necessary, for distribution to immigrants. 


That the national and _ international 
affiliates of the Congress amend their con- 
stitutions to make membership in provincial 
federations mandatory for their local unions 
and divisions. 

Reaffirmation of CCL opposition to the 
granting of ez-parte injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

The Congress to study the question of 
“contracting-out” with a view to seeing 
whether or not it can be controlled by 
suitable legislation. 

The Congress to continue to press for 
the introduction of a 40-hour week for 
federal government operating employees. 

The Federal Government to establish an 
“Industrial Pension Plan” which would 
allow pension plan credits to accrue 
irrespective of the number of employers a 
worker had been with. 

Equitable farm prices for farm products. 

An increase in family allowances to make 
up for the increase in the cost of living. 

Opposition by the Congress to night 
opening in the retail trade and its support 
for retail workers in seeking shorter hours. 


33™¢ Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Political action given ‘most attention at week-long meet in Montreal. 
Delegates support province's right to levy income tax, urge Federal 
Government to permit its deductibility. Picard, Marchand re-elected 


Considerations of a political nature 
monopolized the 33rd annual convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, held in Montreal from Sep- 
tember 19 to 25. 

Not only did the debate on political 
action last for two whole days, but this 
theme also pervaded the other subjects of 
discussion: unemployment, human rights, 
provincial income tax, Bills 19 and 20 and 
trade-union organization. 

The delegates present, numbering about 
500 and representing nearly 100,000 trade 
unionists in the province of Quebec, decided 
to carry on more pronounced political 
action and education while continuing their 
opposition to the creation of a labour party 
or the affiliation of the CCCL with any 
political party. 


The convention also authorized the hiring 
of a permanent officer who will be commis- 
sioned, under the authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to carry on the political 
education of union members throughout the 
province. 

Declaring once more that the primary 
purpose of trade unionism is to defend the 
economic, social and moral interests of the 
workers through the bargaining of collec- 
tive agreements, the delegates rallied to the 
idea that political action and education are 
the means of achieving this end today. 

The meetings of the convention were 
held in the auditorium of the Building 
Trades Apprenticeship Centre. 

A number of distinguished guests 
addressed the convention. These included 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Gaston Tessier of Paris, 
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President of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions. 

Gérard Picard, who has 20 years’ service 
on the Executive of the CCCL to his 
eredit, was re-elected General President for 
his ninth term. Jean Marchand 
re-elected General Secretary. 

For lack of time, the discussion on the 
unemployment question, considered “the 
most serious problem of the working class,” 
was not completed. The delegates were 
studying a recommendation for a march on 
Ottawa to alert public opinion, submitted 
by the Textile and Clothing Federations, 
when the convention was adjourned, late 
Saturday night, for lack of a quorum. 

The CCCL also made clear its attitude 
on the fiscal problem. The resolution 
stated that the provinces are entitled to 
sufficient sources of income to enable them 
to play the part devolving to them under 
the constitution, protested against the 
fiscal discrimination from which the citizens 
of the province of Quebec are suffering, and 
requested the Federal Government to come 
to an understanding with the Government 
of Quebec. 


Official Opening 


The 33rd annual convention of the 
CCCL was officially opened on Sunday 
afternoon. Distinguished guests present 
included the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, and Gaston Tessier of 
Paris, President of the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 

Earlier in the day the delegates had 
attended a solemn high mass in Notre 
Dame church, during which His Eminence 
Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, Archbishop of 
Montreal, delivered the sermon. 

The General President took particular 
notice of the presence of Louis Philippe 
Poulin, General Secretary of the Catholic 
Farmers’ Union, and of René Paré, 
President of the Société des artisans, who 
had come to bring to the workers the 
greetings of the farmers and co-operative 
members; he also noted the absence of the 
provincial Minister of Labour, who was 
represented by his Deputy Minister, Gérard 
Tremblay. 

Among others present were: Aldermen 
Lucien Croteau and J. M. Savignac of 
Montreal; Alfred Charpentier, Honorary 
President of the CCCL and a member of 
the Quebee Labour Relations Board; J. P. 
Deslierres, Secretary of the Superior Labour 
Council; and Gérard Lemieux, Secretary 
_ of the Faculty of Social Science of the 
University of Montreal. 

Several of the guests of honour spoke 
briefly at the opening session. 
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was. 


Mr. Poulin of the Catholic Farmers’ Union 
stressed the fact that his organization 
is closely related to that of the CCCL. 
“The farmers go at it more slowly than 
you do,” he said; “it takes them longer 
to solve their collective problems and 
especially to say what hurts them, but we 
hope that closer relationship will gradually 
be brought about.” 

Mr. Picard expressed the wish that closer 
co-operation will be established soon 
between these two organizations. 

René Paré, President of both the Société 
des artisans and thé Conseil supérieur de la 
coopération (Superior Co-operation Coun- 
cil), stated that he also was in favour of 
more effective co-operation between the 
trade-union movement and the co-operative 
movement. 

Lucien Croteau, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the city of Montreal and a 
former member of the Syndicate of 
Municipal Employees, affiliated to the 
CCCL, said that “governments, whatever 
they are, if they are truly democratic, must 
take the proposals and opinions of the 
workers into consideration”. 

Gaston Tessier, President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, conveyed to the officers and mem- 
bers of the CCCL and to all its adherents 
the fraternal greetings of millions of 
members of organizations affiliated to the 
IFCTU. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Federal Government is seeking to 
develop ways of implementing the recom- 
mendations contained in the report on 
seasonal unemployment prepared by the 
National Employment Committee (L.G., 
April, p. 526) to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment in Canada, stated the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, in 
his address to the CCCL convention on 
opening day. 

Speaking alternately in French and in 
English, the Minister added :— 

I can promise you that we will do our 
utmost to arrange building and other con- 
tracts and undertakings so that the 
maximum amount of employment therefrom 
will be made available to Canadian workers 
during the winter months. A committee is 
examining the contracting and _ spending 
programs of the Government to see how 
they affect the industries concerned and how 
they might be adjusted to provide more 
work. We thus hope to gain some useful 
experience in planning for more stable, 
year-round employment. 


Admitting that unemployment was higher 
last year than it has been for some years 
and that its effect has been significant, Mr. 


Gregg reviewed briefly some of the causes 
of this problem and analysed some of the 
encouraging features. He explained:— 

Our difficulties of the past year in large 
measure reflect the passing of the infla- 
tionary pressure which followed World War 
II and the Korean conflict. There has been 
a gradual lessening of these pressures since 
1952. They had previously made themselves 
felt both in the form of demands on our 
resources and the stimulation of interna- 
tional commodity prices. Gradually, inter- 
national competition and the satisfying of 
backlogs of consumer demand brought home 
foreibly the rigours of competition. These 
things must be kept in mind as we plan 
for the future. 

On the other hand, business confidence has 
not been weakened as private investment 
has continued at a surprisingly high level. 
In Canada, the level of investment may well 
exceed last year’s record total. Further- 
more, the outlook for the development of 
our country’s resources has seldom been 
brighter than it is today. 

Another encouraging feature is the con- 
fidence the Canadian people generally are 
showing in the outlook for the future as 
they are spending their money at a very 
high rate on consumer goods and services. 
The level of total income, particularly that 
of wage and salary earners, continues high. 


The Minister revealed that the present 
unemployment insurance program is under 
close study and that it is the hope of the 
government to bring in legislation, at the 
next session of Parliament, “with a view 
to making it a still more effective instru- 
ment of social policy”. 

Mr. Gregg praised the CCCL for its 
concern over the security of the worker’s 
family. 

“Your efforts for the preservation of the 
Christian ideal of the family and for the 
establishment of a social order based on 
strong principles of liberty, social justice 
and charity are highly commendable,” he 
said. 

Referring briefly to the menace of 
communism, Mr. Gregg expressed the 
opinion that “the positive measures being 
taken today by democratic governments 
and non-government groups to improve the 
economic and social status of the people 
throughout the world are not only a most 
effective answer to the appeal of other 
ways of life but are doing much to restore 
the dignity of man”. 

The Minister also complimented the 
CCCL for its efforts in the field of popular 
education as well as for the pains it takes 
in the education of its leaders through 
extensive courses, 

In closing, he warned that both labour 
and marfagement face today greatly in- 
creased obligations. He stated:— 

We cannot live alone in this atomic age, 
cut off from other countries, even if we 


wished to do so. There are many avenues 
through which this increased international 


interest is being expressed—through NATO, 
particularly in its economie and _ social 
aspects—through the Colombo plan—through 
the United Nations’ agencies including the 
ILO—and through various international 
labour and management groups. 


The Minister’s speech, his first to the 
CCCL convention since 1951, was well 
received by the delegates. President 
Picard, thanking Mr. Gregg in both French 
and English, said that while he may not 
always be in full agreement with the 
Labour Minister’s views, he, in turn, may 
not always agree with the views of the 
CCCL. 

“Regardless, we are very pleased to see 
him here,” he said. 

Mr. Picard emphasized that the CCCL 
delegations are always well received in 
Ottawa. The CCCL is consulted, he 
pointed out, its suggestions are often 
accepted, and it is called upon to serve on 
a number of committees. 


Canon Henri Pichette 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, made a direct 
approach to labour union political action. 

“Workers’ interests as well as public 
interests,” he said, “require that unions be 
just as much concerned with economic 
stability as with wages; their action is one 
of public interest.” 


Canon Pichette was careful to point out 
that it was not his intention to recommend 
political action to organized labour, nor did 
he wish to entice them away from it. He 
declared: 


All the passions and prejudices that have 
developed around polities have distorted the 
issues of the problem and obscured the 
actual relations that should exist between 
agencies of the community and governments 
ie Union organization does not exist 
because it is recognized by the State, but 
rather it is recognized by the State because 
it exists, inasmuch as it proves to be a free 
association; and consequently, in the eyes of 
the State, within the sphere of its fune- 
tions and objectives, it is autonomous by its 
very nature. In order to protect its own 
interests effectively, and to make a better 
contribution to the attainment of public 
welfare, union organization must be in a 
position to make itself heard in state 
agencies and, according to concrete condi- 
tions of time and place, it should also be 
able to form, in a permanent and inherent 
way, a part of the whole structure of the 


community. 


Canon Pichette added: 


Tt is not a question of the unions sub- 
stituting their own ends for those of politics, 
which are of common interest; much less is 
it a question of becoming a tool of polities. 
However, the actual purpose of unionism 
cannot be effectively protected without the 
creation of relations with the lawmakers, 
who are playing an increasingly important 
part in economic stability. 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, and Gaston Tessier of Paris, President 
of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, two of the guests of 
honour who delivered addresses at the CCCL annual convention, pictured with three 


CCCL officials. 


Shown above are (left to right): CCCL General President Gérard 


Picard, Horace Laverdure, President of the Montreal Central Council (CCCL), Mr. 
Gregg, CCCL General Secretary Jean Marchand and IFCTU President Gaston Tessier. 


The General Chaplain refuted the 
“narrow and restrictive interpretation of 
those who, according to their declarations, 
would make us bargaining agents exclu- 
sively, and nothing more”. 

“You have concentrated your efforts on 
the continual improvement of your collec- 
tive agreements but, at the same time, you 
have learned that these collective agree- 
ments could be maintained only by action 
of a broader scope than mere bargaining 
with the employer.” 


Gaston Tessier 


Gaston Tessier of Paris, President of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, attended all the discussions of the 
CCCL convention as a fraternal delegate. 

In his short address to the members— 
he also spoke at the opening session to 
bring to the CCCI delegates the fraternal 
greetings of the IFCTU’s 34 million 
members—Mr. Tessier dealt with the 
importance of international relations, the 
historical and geographical character of the 
IFCTU and the influence of this organ- 
ization throughout the world. 

“The world is growing smaller because 
of the speed of communications,” he said, 
“so that the activities of workers in one 
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part of the world have repercussions on 
others elsewhere.” 

One aspect of the social problem at 
present, he emphasized, is that the distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources is too unequal. 
That affects relations not only between 
individuals but also between nations, he 
said. 

Because of competition on the interna- 
tional market, Mr. Tessier added, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to respect 
national sovereignty. 

Dealing with membership, Mr. Tessier, 
who will celebrate his 50th year in the 
trade-union movement next year, stated 
that the IFCTU has a little over 33 
million members altogether in the following 
countries: Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Asia (Viet 
Nam), North Africa, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Argentina and Brazil, besides Canada. The 
IFCTU is the oldest confederation of its 
kind, he added, having been founded in 
1920. 

Mr. Tessier stated that he supported con- 
certed action through agreements with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

In conclusion, the IFCTU President said 
that he was in favour of reducing rearma- 
ment expenses so that assistance to under- 
developed countries might be increased. 


The CCCL Executive Committee for 1954-55 
Miss Yolande 
Adrien Plourde, Ist 


Jean Marchand, 
Joseph Parent, 
Gosselin, 5th Vice-president 


7th Vice-president 
Ath Vice-president 


Jean Robert 


(left to right): General Secretary 


3rd_—“ Vice-president 
Vice-president René 
President Gérard 


Valois, 


General 


Ouellet, 


Picard, 2nd Vice-president Horace Laverdure, Treasurer Roméo Ethier and 6th Vice- 


president Rodolphe Hamel. 


General President's Report 


In his report to the convention, given 
at the opening session, General President 
Gérard Picard dealt with the social ques- 
tion based upon respect of the individual] 
and of the family, upon the right of asso- 
ciation and the exercise of that right, upon 
the right of ownership within fair limits 
and upon the pursuit of the common good 
in a spirit of justice and charity. 

“The social question,” said Mr. Picard, 
‘Gs above all a moral question. If this 
fact were recognized, the world would not 
hesitate to consult Christian social 
philosophy before attempting to find prac- 
tical solutions for modern social problems.” 


Human Rights 


Following a brief but concise statement 
on the advances made in the recognition 
of human rights, from the Magna Charta 
in 1215 to the Philadelphia Bill of Rights 
in 1944, Mr. Picard said that such measures 
could not have any legal value in our 
country or our province. 

He suggested that Canada legally recog- 
nize the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual and that such rights be included in 
the constitution of our country. 


Messrs. Parent and Ouellet are new on the Committee. 


A Bill of Rights, went on Mr. Picard, 
would allow “effective recourse from back- 
ward and unjust legislation such as that 
adopted by the Quebec Legislature and, at 
the same time, would serve as a serious 
warning to the Provincial Police against 
any repetition of the brutal measures they 
used at Asbestos and Louiseville”. 

With the delegates applauding, the 
General President noted that one of the 
stipulations of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations states 
that “no one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed”. 


Property Rights 


Noting that the right to private prop- 
erty, as far as its exercise is concerned, 
is a question concerning which confusion 
is spreading to such an extent that a large 
number of people are convinced that 
private ownership and capitalism are the 
same thing, Mr. Picard reminded the dele- 
gates that “the common good may justify 
nationalization of certain industries without 
thereby interfering with the right to private 
property”. 
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20 Years 
a. Cece 
Official 


The 33rd annual convention of the 
CCCL marked General President Gérard 
Picard’s 20th anniversary as a member 
of the Executive. 

It was at the Three Rivers convention 
in September 1934 that Mr. Picard was 
elected General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CCCL. He occupied this dual posi- 
tion until 1944 and was Secretary until 
1946, when he was elected President of 
the organization at the Quebec conven- 
tion to succeed Alfred Charpentier. 

The delegates—in fact the 100,000 
members of the CCCL—did not forget 
the occasion. At a civic reception in 
the Mountain Chalet, they showed their 
appreciation for their President’s work 
and his devotion to duty by presenting 
him with a combination desk lamp and 
pen holder and a substantial purse of 
money. 

Born in Stratford Centre, Wolfe 
County, Quebec, on May 27, 1907, Mr. 
Picard took a commercial course at 
Larocque Academy, Sherbrooke, followed 
classical studies at the Quebec Seminary 
and took up law at Laval University, 
Quebec. 

A newspaperman by profession—he is 
a member in good standing of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate—Mr. Picard 
was first employed by L’Evenement and 
subsequently by L’Action Catholique, two 
Quebec City dailies. 

During his many years of union activi- 
ties, Mr. Picard has represented labour 
in numerous government organizations. 
During the last war he was a member 
of the National Labour Board, the 
National Selective Service Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. He is presently a member of the 
last-named and of the Quebee Superior 
Labour Council. 

On four different occasions Mr. Picard 
was technical adviser to the Canadian 
worker delegates at the International 
Labour Conferences: at Geneva in 1936, 
1950 and 1954 and at Montreal in 1946. 

In 1936 he married Miss Marguerite 
Raymond of Quebee City. They have 
four daughters and one son. 


In this matter, the General President 
quoted the following passage from the 
encyclical letter Quadragesimo Anno: 

With regard to some classes of goods, it 
is reasonable to hold that they must be 
owned collectively only, when ownership of 
such goods leads to economic power such 
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that it cannot, without danger to the public 
good, be left in the hands of private 
individuals. 


Mr. Picard concluded: 


It isn’t that nationalization has generally 
given the results expected. States have not 
the best of reputations when they act as 
employers. But they could do better by first 
of all granting a suitable status to public 
office and by making within nationalized 
industries such changes as have been recom- 
mended to improve conditions in private 
industry. Otherwise, a change of employer 
does not inevitably mean an 1mprovement. 


Relations between State and Unions 


Following a brief analysis of the progress 
of the labour movement and a concise 
statement on its achievements with regard 
to the right of association and the right 
to bargain collectively, the General Presi- 
dent noted that political action on the part 
of union members has had the same effect 
on legislation as strikes have had on 
bargaining. 

“In both eases,” he said, “the general 
results have undeniably served the workers’ 
cause, in spite of bludgeons, of loss of 
wages, of a few laws adopted in a spirit of 
revenge or retaliation carried out through 
servile administrative bodies.” 


With regard to political action he added: 


Experience shows that unions, in order 
not to lose sight of the objective for which 
they have been established, must remain 
absolutely free, even in relation to a political 
party that they may have helped bring into 
power. Political action is a means for the 
unions. Should it be considered as an end, 
the unions would lose their reason for exist- 
ence. What is certain is that, in countries 
where unions have used political action in 
elections, without denying for all that the 
errors and rashness of which they may have 
been guilty, labour organization has been 
accepted and the unions have been fully 
recognized as necessary institutions in a 
well-organized and alert democracy. It has 
also happened on occasion that they have 
been said to have strived towards the 
common good. 


Mr. Picard once again asked for price 
control and for an enquiry into the textile 
industry. 

He asked the Quebec Government to 
undertake without delay a reform of the 
Labour Relations Board, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission and the 
Minimum Wage Commission, “in order that 
these bodies may cease to be made up of 
permanent government employees and 
become bodies representing the employers, 
the workers and the public”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard said: 


Modern social problems are born within 
the undertaking. When management is con- 
cerned solely with profits, and when the 
other groups within the undertaking join 


together to protect only their rights and 
their interests, there is no one left to take 
an interest in the problems of the concern 
itself. To remedy this, an atmosphere of 
confidence must ba created in which the 
various parties to the undertaking can co- 
operate closely. Undoubtedly, each group 
will still have its problems; but there will 
also be the problems of the undertaking and 
everyone will be happy to take part in 
dealing with them. In such an atmosphere 
labour organization would be accepted and 
unions fully recognized. In this way, the 
foundations of a true democracy would be 
laid. We would no longer have people 
working together, meeting and separating 
without giving any particular thought to the 
future of an undertaking in which they feel 
like strangers. 

Professional federations could play, on the 
industrial level, a part similar to that played 
by unions within the undertaking. entral 
union organizations could, within appropriate 
bodies and under the authority of the State, 
take part in the drawing up and the appli- 
cation of social legislation. Employer auto- 
cracy and State autocracy would come to an 
end. It could then be said that demands are 
no longer necessary and that the economy is 
being directed towards the public interest 
and the satisfaction of human needs. 


General Secretary's Report 


Submitting his report on the year’s 
activities, Jean Marchand, General Sec- 
retary, stated that “the feeling of insecurity 
enveloping the country has rendered nego- 
tiations more difficult and paralysed social 
progress”. 

This situation is reflected in the CCCL 
membership, which has dropped from 
100,183 in 1953 to 97,109, a reduction of 
3,074. 

Mr. Marchand directly blamed unemploy- 
ment for the drop in membership. The 
textile and clothing federations had lost 
2,798 and 1,364 members respectively, he 
pointed out. 

Stating that he could not determine 
whether the economic recession which 
began to make itself felt last year points 
to a coming depression or merely repre- 
sents a short period of adjustment, Mr. 
Marchand said that “as we have gotten 
used to periodic depressions under the 
capitalist system, we cannot be optimistic”. 

The General Secretary referred to the 
political difficulties encountered by labour 
during the year, especially in its fight 
against Bills 19 and 20. He deplored the 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in Quebec at 
that time. 

The General Secretary reiterated the 
CCCL’s intention “to fight Bills 19 and 20 
just as long as they have not been struck 
out of our statutes”. 


“They are wretched laws which strike at 
basic democratic principles,” he said, “and 


bestow discretionary powers on an admin- 
istrative body which does not offer any 
guarantee of justice or fairness.” 

The report of the Confederal Bureau 
submitted by the General Secretary also 
included a brief review of the federations’ 
activities, 


Mentioned briefly among the leading 
trade-union events of the year was the 
signing of a first collective agreement 


between the CCCL and the Professional 
Syndicate of Permanent Trade-Union 
Members of the CCCL, an agreement which 
covers all the staff with the exception of 
the General President, the General Sec- 
retary and the Treasurer. 


Education Service 


“The Education Service of the CCCL 
must above all become a real centre of 
research and trade-union training where 
the ideas that should inspire the trade- 
union movement will be developed and 
authentic trade-union training will derive 
its impetus.” 

So ended the report to the convention 
of Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of the 
CCCL’s Education Service. 

Mr. Jolicoeur pointed out that labour 
education is for the trade-union movement 
not only a means of increasing its mem- 
bership but a goal in itself. 

“Among the many tasks that still remain 
to be done,” he said, “there are perhaps 
two that call for more attention on our 
part: the integration of education into the 
daily life of the unions and the preparation 
of long-term programs. We should not, in 
fact, consider labour education as super- 
imposed on or as separate from trade-union 
activities.” 

Analysing the place and role of the trade 
union in the community, Mr. Jolicoeur 
said: 

The trade union is, in fact, greatly inter- 
ested in participating in the life of the 
community, just as it is also bound to help 
other groups to promote common interests. 
It needs to understand better public opinion 
which concerns it; it owes it to itself to 
help the workers by every means at its 
disposal; it is in its own interest to prepare 
some of its members to play a leading role, 
not only in the trade-union movement, but 
also in the life of the community; it must 
try to have the people understand it better 
by demonstrating that the welfare of the 
community depends largely on the welfare of 
the workers. 


In order to co-ordinate educational 
activities and to ensure the unity and 
permanence of trade-union training, Mr. 


Jolicoeur suggested specialized study 
sessions for negotiators and_ technical 
advisers, the publishing of a bulletin 
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expressly for leaders, and a study of the 
trend of politics and of the school question. 

The committee considering the report of 
the Education Service recommended that 
each regional Education Committee in- 
crease its contacts with other social groups 
for the study of common problems. It also 
suggested the setting-up of a special com- 
mittee to study the school question. The 
convention approved both recommendations. 


Organization Service 


The delegates blamed the “anti-union 
attitude of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board towards the CCCL and the fear of 
a large number of workers brought about 
by the unemployment situation” for the 
difficulties encountered in organizing. 

However, Roger Mathieu, President of 
the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate, 
declared that “something is wrong with the 
Organization Service”. 

“Results are below what could be 
expected,” he declared. “It is not enough 
to strengthen our position; it is also neces- 
sary to organize the unorganized.” 

The committee that studied the report 
of the Director of the Organization Service, 
René Harmégnies, recommended a change 
in the present organization program, the 
creation of technical and social services at 
the central council level and the retention 
of organizers’ services. 

In his report, Mr. Harmégnies suggested 
that the city of Montreal be made the 
target of an intensive organization drive 
through the concerted efforts of the CCCL, 
the Central Council and the various 
federations. . 

In explaining the Executive Committee’s 
decision to suspend the organization cam- 
paign among specialized forest workers 
(L.G., July, p. 946), Mr. Harmégnies 
blamed the hostility of the provincial 
Government towards trade-unionism, the 
unfavourable position of unions with regard 
to the Labour Relations Board, the lack 
of interest of lumber scalers, the absence 
of a definite demarcation line concerning 
jurisdiction between the Catholic Farmers’ 
Union and the CCCL and the “underhand 
anti-union fight” carried on by certain 
professional associations. 

“The CCCL should continue to keep a 
watchful eye on what is being done among 
the forest workers so as to be able to step 
in at the proper time when circumstances 
are favourable,” Mr. Harmégnies concluded, 
“for there are thousands of workers who 
want to be organized and who need 
protection.” 
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Technical Service 


In its report, the Technical Service ques- 
tioned the efficiency of the present system 
of arbitration and criticized the trade- 
union members’ lack of energy in matters 
of wages. 

Submitted jointly by the attornies of the 
CCCL, Albert Cété, Jean-Paul Geoffroy and 
Pierre Vadeboncoeur, the report pointed 
out that the past year was marked by a 
new trend in the Canadian economy. 


Wages 


Noting that it had been difficult to 
obtain substantial wage increases, the Ser- 
vice attributed this state of affairs to a 
general slackening of manufacturing pro- 
duction, a greater number of unemployed, 
a tougher employer attitude and less 
aggressiveness on the part of labour. 

The report stated that “labour did not 
have the energy and aggressiveness it 
should from 1948 to 1951 to fight the 
employers’ attack.” 

The report also suggested a modified 
approach to the decree and recommended 
greater care in negotiating the decree so 
as to raise the standards applying to an 
industry. 

The report also stated that a great 
number of seniority clauses no _ longer 
provide adequate protection for the worker 
and suggested that they be subjected to 
critical scrutiny. 

It also denounced the fact that “the 
search for completely efficient man-power 
leads firms to reject workers who are 
disabled or slightly incapacitated”. 


Arbitration 


The report recommended a close analysis 
of the American experiment of voluntary 
arbitration for the reason that, in its 
present form, arbitration in Canada causes 
“very serious problems to labour”. 

The report brought up two main griev- 
ances: the delay in decisions, which “affects 
the right to strike in an intolerable way, 
often making it completely inoperative,” as 
well as the quality of most arbitration 
awards, which “seldom throw any light on 
or bring any worth-while principles to the 
settlement of industrial disputes”. 


Legal Inadequacies 


The three lawyers also warned the 
workers against the tendency to seek 
settlement of their problems in all sorts 
of legal proceedings instead of traditional 
labour techniques. 

It was specified that “experience has 
shown the illusiveness and inadequacy of 


legal proceedings, either because the inevit- 
able courts delays have prevented a satis- 
factory settlement of the problem or 
because the decisions handed down, based 
on laws unsuited to the social situation, 
have disappointed the hopes of labour.” 

The report said that judicial institutions 
and the fundamental laws of Quebec were 
made for a craftsman and farmer type of 
community. 


Political Action 


After two days of weighing the pros and 
cons, the CCCL convention decided to 
continue to carry on educational work and 
political action without joining any par- 
ticular party and without thinking of 
creating one. 

This decision was made, by a vote of 
248 to 103, at the conclusion of a lengthy 
and animated discussion during which 54 
delegates addressed the meeting, some of 
them speaking for more than an hour. 

The convention sat as a plenary com- 
mittee for two days to settle this question. 
It then adopted the report of the Political 
Action Committee which reads: 


The committee reaffirms the fact that the 
primary purpose of trade unionism is to 
defend the professional, social, economic and 
moral interests of the workers, and that 
political action is a means in the hands of 
union members to attain this end. 

In order to achieve the primary purpose 
of trade unionism, members must make it 
their chief concern to organize unions, to 
bargain collective agreements and decrees, 
and to educate the membership. 

However, since politics has an immediate 
influence on the professional, social and 
economic interests of the workers, and since 
our primary purpose is, after all, to defend 
these interests, education and political action 
become one of the necessary means for 
achieving this purpose. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
political education must be intensified, 
making use of concrete examples adapted to 
the particular circumstances, intervention by 
the CCCL and its affiliated bodies with the 

ublie authorities in order to make the 
egitimate aspirations of the workers known 
and to obtain suitable legislation consistent 
with the common good, and publicity aimed 
at enlightening public opinion with regard to 
the reasons which impel the CCCL to con- 
cern itself with politics and also with regard 
to the means it uses for such action. 

The Committee also believes that the 
movement should undertake an educational 
and political action campaign for the pur- 
pose of getting the workers to think and 
to act, where politics are concerned, in terms 
of their professional interests and of the 
common good. 

This political action excludes the creation 
of a labour party or the affiliation of the 
CCCL with any political party. 

This political action and education neces- 
sitate the appointment of a permanent 
employee whose wages and expenses will be 
drawn from the general budget of the CCCL 
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and who will be free to devote all his time 
to political education throughout the prov- 
ince and _to _ political action wherever 
possible. This permanent employee is to be 
appointed before the end of December 1954. 

This political action and education also 
necessitate the meeting together locally of 
the members of all groups which are inter- 
ested in undertaking political action with 
a view to the election, at the proper time, 
of candidates who are concerned about the 
common good and to the working out of the 
general views of the movement so that they 
may be included in local political programs. 

Before launching out into political action 
we shall have to see that such action is 
possible, timely and considered effective, that 
enough preliminary education has been given 
that the need for political action corre- 
sponds to a manifest desire on the part of 
a large group of citizens, that such action 
will not be prejudicial to the essential means 
(organization, bargaining and education) and 
that it will not be contrary to the general 
policy of the movement. 


The decision is not a reorientation but 
rather a confirmation of the attitude taken 
by the CCCL since its convention at 
Shawinigan Falls in 1952 (L.G., Oct. 1952, 
p. 1335). 


“This whole report is nothing more than 
what we have had for the last two years,” 
said Maurice Vassart of Montreal. “Instead 
of marking time I would have preferred a 
little progress.” 

The General President and the General 
Secretary took part in the discussion and 
stated that they were in favour of political 
action. Mr. Marchand, however, called for 
discretion. 


“There are great risks involved,” he said. 
“The social context is difficult and we must 
be extremely careful. Even if we had a 
government issued from our own ranks, we 
would need to remain absolutely free.” 


Emphasizing the fact that the political 
education of the workers cannot be exclu- 
sively theoretical, Mr. Picard analysed “the 
weaknesses of the present system” as 
follows: 


We are_not living in a democracy at 
present. In order to be really alive, a 
democracy needs a whole series of organiza- 
tions to supervise and guide it by the pres- 
sure they exert. Otherwise it’s the jungle, 
as it is now. Democracy presupposes really 
free citizens, people who see the situation 
clearly, and this is impossible without well- 
developed popular education. Every time a 
democratic right is endangered there must 
be public opinion to protest. The super- 
vision of or leaders should be an everyday 
affair and not only a matter for election 
time. Lastly, the distinction between the 
three powers—executive, legislative and 
judicial — must be jealously preserved. 


The discussion centred around political 
action, its methods and its scope. All 
were agreed on the need for political 
education but there was a difference of 
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opinion when it came to deciding what 
means should be used to get the workers 
to think and to act, in the political sphere, 
in terms of their professional interests and 
of the common good. 


Here are a few quotations from delegates 
who spoke in favour of political action:— 

Adrien Plourde, President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, who opened the discus- 
sion: “Democracy is dying in the province 
of Quebec and something will have to be 
done. I have no confidence in professional 
men to save democracy.” 

Fernand Lavergne, President of the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council: “There 
is no doubt that, if the workers wake up 
to their civic responsibilities, it will upset 
a great many people. So I hope that there 
will be a big disturbance! Perhaps we 
don’t have to save the world, but we must 
do all we can to prevent its damnation.” 

Louis Martel of St. Hyacinthe: “We can 
best carry on the civic education of the 
workers through action. And we must not 
wait until tomorrow. Tomorrow will be 
too late. 

Rodolphe Hamel of Asbestos, President 
of the Mines Federation: “Whether the 
CCCL likes it or not, my conscience tells 
me that it is my duty to concern myself 
with politics. I owe it to my family, to 
my children, to the people of Asbestos. 
We cannot tolerate a continuance of the 
present confusion.” 

Jean Robert Ouellet of Shawinigan Falls: 
“Tf you want proper politics, you. must 
have proper people attending to it prop- 
erly. Let us stop thinking that we are 
going to build up a party and choose a 
leader; we are going to build up a people 
who will choose their leaders with clear- 
sightedness. There is no question of going 
down into the political arena. A way must 
be found to neutralize the influence of 
election funds.” 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate: “The purpose 
of trade unionism is, of course, to sign 
collective agreements, but as long as these 
collective agreements can be cancelled with 
the stroke of a pen or by a bludgeon, by 
politicians, there’s no use signing them. 
Once they are signed, these collective 
agreements must be defended. I don’t 
want the work we are doing to be defeated 
by the politicians.” 

Maurice Vassart, Montreal: “It is in the 
field of direct political action that the 
unemployment question and the present 
situation in the textile industry can be 
solved. The only thing the Government 
is afraid of is the electorate. The Govern- 
ment doesn’t care two hoots for briefs or 
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for a march on Quebec. The only place 
we can meet the Government with equal 
arms is on the election field.” 


The following, among others, spoke 
against political action by the CCCL. 


Angelo Forte of Montreal, President of 
the Clothing Federation: “The labour 
movement did not come into being to 
win elections. There is a danger in wanting 
to thrust the CCCL more towards political 
action than towards trade-union action. We 
must win the sympathy of the workers, 
and that will not be done through political 
action.” 


René Gosselin of Granby, President of 
the Textile Federation: “Political action on 
our part might result simply in enlarging 
still further the moat that separates us from 
the farmers. It is evident that there is 
work to be done in the field of political 
action, but we must know when and how. 
For the time being, I think it is premature.” 


René Harmégnies of Quebec, Director of 
the Organization Service: “I am for political 
action in theory, but in practice I know 
that you have to be careful. We must 
absolutely avoid any partisan action, and 
we are not yet ready to do anything else.” 


René Bélanger of Quebec, President of 
the Federation of Employees of Municipal 
and Schoo] Corporations: “I am not saying 
that nothing should be done; I simply 
believe that the time is not yet ripe. We 
must first of all strengthen our Syndicates, 
extend our trade-union action in the proper 
sense of the word, and carry on an inten- 
sive educational campaign. Afterwards, we 
shall see.” 


Report on Political Orientation 


André Roy, who, for lack of a person 
permanently in charge of political action, 
education and orientation, attended to all 
these duties, submitted a report on the 
year’s activities and an analysis of the 
repercussions of the organization’s political 
orientation. 


The repercussions of the CCCL’s political 
action in the sphere of politics itself were 
varied, Mr. Roy said. He went on to 
specify: 


As far as the present Government of the 
province is concerned, it is evident that our 
political action was not of a nature to please 
it, since it was carried on, to a considerable 
extent, in reaction against the Government’s 
anti-union attitude. 

What were the results, for our movement, 
of the Government’s attitude towards our 
political action? 

Obviously, it scarcely gave it a chance; 
quite often it took advantage of the least 
opportunity to boycott it; moreover, through 
certain acts and especially by public state- 


ments made on various occasions, it sought 
to favour another labour organization to the 
detriment of ours. 

One might reply to this, and not without 
reason, that the situation would not have 
been so very much better even if we had 
held aloof from political action. Moreover, 
the strained relations between our organ- 
ization and the present Government of the 
province ge back farther than the decision 
of the CCCL to take a little more active 
interest in politics. 

However, in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the CCCL, there is one par- 
ticular point to which attention should be 
drawn: the propaganda of the present Gov- 
ernment is always trying to make people 
believe that the CCCL is engaged to the hilt 
in a partisan political struggle. The 
slightest gesture, the least important words 
on the part of our leaders and regular 
members are interpreted in this sense. This 
interpretation is not generally made in the 
open, but the agents of the Government know 
how to use it at the right time and in the 
proper circles to detach from the CCCL a 
good many people who are naturally sym- 
pathetic towards it. That is an immediate 
aspect of our political action which must be 
taken into consideration. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment question, which was 
supposed to be the No. 1 problem at the 
convention, was not gone into very 
thoroughly; adjournment came before the 
agenda had been completed. 

Some one hundred delegates were dis- 
cussing a “march on Ottawa” for the 
purpose of presenting to the Federal Gov- 
ernment “a comprehensive program calling 
for full employment” when the convention 
was adjourned, for lack of a quorum, at 
10:15 on Saturday evening. 

However, the delegates adopted one of 
the resolutions on the subject calling for 
“extensive public works to check unem- 
ployment” and the hiring of workers in the 
province of Quebec for work on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in that province. 

As early as Monday morning, Michel 
Chartrand of Montreal presented a six- 
point resolution dealing with unemployment 
insurance, full employment and purchasing 
power. The resolution was referred by, the 
convention to the Resolutions Committee 
and was under consideration, together with 
the resolution of the Textile and Clothing 
Federations, when the convention was 
adjourned. 

Mr. Chartrand returned to the charge 
on Friday afternoon, asking that the elec- 
tions should not be held until after the 
debate on unemployment, but the conven- 
tion, putting it to a vote, refused to post- 
pone the elections. 

“That means,” said Mr. Chartrand, “that 
we are not giving proper attention to the 
unemployed.” yirex 
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However, even if there was no regular 
study of the question, the unemployment 
problem was tackled on several occasions 
during the week. 

A huge banner, covering a whole section 
of wall, proclaimed in red letters two feet 
high: “In a prosperous country, unem- 
ployment is scandalous. The CCCL pro- 
claims the right to work and calls for a full 
employment policy.” 

In his Confedera]l Bureau report, General 
Secretary Marchand said that Canada “is 
facing the acute problems created by the 
presence of thousands of unemployed in 
textiles, clothing and the shipyards”. 

On another occasion the General Sec- 
retary stated “that public opinion must 
be mobilized in order to get the govern- 
ments to do something to settle this 
problem”, 

When the convention was adjourned, 
Angelo Forte, President of the Clothing 
Federation, was explaining his plan for a 
march on Ottawa “to alert public opinion 
and get Government to do something”. 

“What we want,” he said, “is full employ- 
ment. A resolution is not enough; we 
must demonstrate our distaste, march on 
Ottawa and make some _ constructive 
representations.” 

This suggestion and all the other resolu- 
tions which were not considered were 
referred to the Executive Committee of 
the CCCL upon adjournment. 


Provincial Income Tax 


The delegates to the convention asserted 
that the right of the provinces to direct 
taxation is undeniable and should be 
recognized by the Federal Government, thus 
approving the stand taken by the CCCL 
during the year. 

During the short discussion, the General 
President nevertheless deplored the fact 
that the Quebec government is depriving 
itself of a worth-while source of income 
by not levying a reasonable royalty on the 
development of its natural resources. 

Mr. Picard said that he was perfectly in 
accord with Quebec’s making a test case 
of the deduction principle by establishing 
a provincial income tax, but he pointed 
out that claiming 6 per cent would have 
been enough to uphold this principle. 

“Before claiming that 10 per cent more 
is needed,” he said, “it would be well to 
revise the taxation policy applying to 
natural resources. I am quite in accord 
with the Government’s fight for the prin- 
ciple of deduction, but I find it a pity 
that it spoils its case with a bad fiscal 
policy where natural resources are 
concerned.” 
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The text of the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, reads as follows: 


1. The CCCL convention asserts that the 
provinces are entitled to sufficient sources 
of income to allow them to play the part 
entrusted to them by the Canadian 
constitution; 

2. The CCCL convention protests against 
the fiscal discrimination now imposed upon 
the people of the province of Quebec; 

3. The CCCL convention urges the central 
Government to deduct the provincial levy 
from the federal levy, or to enter as soon 
as possible into an agreement with the 
provincial Government which would protect 
the principle given in Item 1 of the 
resolution; 

4. That the CCCL urge the other organ- 
izations to support its policy in this matter; 

5. Should it be impossible to agree, the 
convention urges the province to take all 
legal steps to have its rights respected. 


March on Quebec 


The “March on Quebec,” a protest move 
made by the CCCL on January 22 against 
the adoption of Bills 19 and 20, gave rise 
to a brief but animated discussion when 
it was submitted to the convention for 
approval. 

The committee considering the Con- 
federal Bureau’s report recommended 
approval of the attitude taken by the 
Executive, requested that the necessary 
steps be taken to obtain the repeal of 
both these laws, and particularly lamented 
the fact that “a certain number of active 
union members abstained from taking part 
in the march on Quebec”. 

René Bélanger of Quebec, President of 
the Federation of Municipal and School 
Board Employees, strenuously protested 
against this criticism, claiming that he did 
not feel that he had violated union 
discipline by not participating in the 
demonstration, He maintained that this 
protest move was not authorized by the 
Confederal Bureau and that the decision 
to march on Quebec was taken by the 
General President. 

“T feel that the CCCL was right in 
trying to fight Bills 19 and 20, but I would 
rather have had it approach the Legislative 
Council.” 

Messrs. Picard and Marchand justified 
their move by claiming there was not suffi- 
cient time to convene the Confederal 
Bureau and by recalling that, at its 
December 3 meeting, the Bureau had 
authorized the Executive to fight these 
Bills. 

“We cannot convene the Confederal 
Bureau whenever we write a letter or call a 
meeting,” the General Secretary declared. 
“Tt is up to us to execute in a practical 
way the decisions of the Confederal 
Bureau. 
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“Tf we had to do it over again, I would 
once more march on Quebec,’ Mr. 
Marchand added. 

The General President said that it should 
be decided “whether or not we did some- 
thing useful.” 

Jean Robert Ouellet, Business Agent of 
the Shawinigan Falls Central Council, 
spoke for the delegates in declaring that 
“we should be proud that our leaders took 
this initiative”. 

The meeting then adopted the triple 
recommendation of the committee. 


Committee on Human Rights 


Inspired by the General President’s 
report, the CCCL established a committee 
of four members, one of whom is a woman, 
to draft a bill of fundamental human 
rights. 

The committee studying the General 
President’s report recommended that the 
committee be set up at the next meeting 
of the Confederal Bureau but the con- 
vention preferred to appoint the members 
of the committee itself and to do it 
immediately. 

According to the delegates who partici- 
pated in the discussion, the sudden concern 
of the CCCL about fundamental human 
rights springs mainly from the attitude of 
the provincial Government, the dealings of 
the police, the restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of circulars and the hiring of halls 
during election campaigns. 

The committee on the General President’s 
report also recommended tripartite repre- 
sentation in nationalized organizations, 
freedom of association, of membership 
and of negotiation for federal as_ well 
as provincial civil servants, and the draft- 
ing of a provincial labour code. All these 
recommendations were approved by the 
convention. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention adopted resolutions, 
addressed to the provincial Government, 
requesting the following:— 

The repeal of the provisions introduced 
by Bills 19 and 20; 

Freedom for every certified group, under 
the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act, to exercise every recourse at law 
arising from an arbitration award; 

The imposition of heavier fines in cases 
where the employer or the wage-earner 
violates a regulation making the bonus 
certificate compulsory ; 

An improvement in the claims service 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion and the right of appeal for the 
accident victim; 


Extracts from Sermon by Cardinal Pau! Emile Léger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, at CCCL’s Annual Convention 


Your mission is not an easy one, for 
you must bring about the triumph of 
justice and charity in a society in which 
professional relations are multiplied to 
such an extent that inextricable situa- 
tions arise, and also since this work has 
to be carried out in the midst of 
economic upheavals which make it diffi- 
cult to determine clearly that Christian 
order to be promoted in the field of 
labour.... 

From a study of the latest pontifical 
documents, it seems to us that we could 
define your mission in these words: 
“Christian trade-unionism should estab- 
lish, in the labour world, an order which 
is more consistent with the ideal of 
the Gospel”.... 

Trade unions, after all, came into being 
as a spontaneous and necessary conse- 
quence of the exaltation of capitalism 
to an economic system. The working 
class cannot forget the tragedy of the 
“sweating system” which existed at the 


beginning of this century, and it was 
in order to protect the dignity of the 


human person that 
labour movement. To some people this 
organization seems to represent a 
barrier; but it is a necessary barrier 
—not only for the protection of in- 
terests, but also to ensure peace.... 

The real task of the trade union is 
to defend the legitimate interests of the 
workers in labour contracts. And this 
purpose is different from the one which 
devolves upon apostolate movements. 
Trade-unionism calls for justice in labour 
contracts, and, since life is made up 
of a thousand details, these agreements 
will seem too voluminous and _ too 
troublesome to those who do not under- 
stand. However, for those who spend 
their lives on jobs or in the factory, 
these clauses are like the foundation 
stones of a building which is to go up 
gradually in strict accordance with the 
lines of justice, truth and mutual 
respect.... 

n the first place, the labour move- 
ment needs well-trained leaders. Those 
who are called upon to act on behalf 
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Payment to pupils attending vocational 
and technical schools of the province of a 
statutory grant equivalent to the grant 
received by pupils of similar institutions 
in Ontario; 

Wood cutting between September 15 and 
April 1 each year; 

Control over the cutting of Christmas 
trees; 

Elimination of delays in the administra- 
tion of justice; : 

Payment of full wages to every citizen 
called upon to sit on a jury; 

The right to vote in municipal elections 
for permanent employees of town and 
cities; 


of the personnel of a concern, through 
the confidence of their fellow-workers, 
should fulfil their mission with an acute 
sense of their responsibility. If, as in 
accordance with the teachings of the 
apostle St. Paul (Romans XIII, 2), all 
authority comes from God, the authority 
of a trade-union Jeader can have no 
other source. He must therefore rep- 
resent a wise and attentive providence 
to those under him, setting as the limits 
of his bounden duty service to his 
fellows and the pursuit of the common 
good within the framework of the 
present-day economy. 

In order to attain such an ideal, the 
union leader must necessarily be “free” 
in the most complete sense of the word. 
Free from the constraint of daily 
professional life; free from all cupidity 
which might make of him an instrument 
of money interests; free from all ambi- 
tion which might make him transgress 
the real purpose of trade-unionism by 
inciting him to yield to the pressure of 
events, in which case he would be fail- 
ing to live up to the expectations and 
hopes placed in him by honest, con- 
scientious workers. ... 

Christian trade-unionism must be stron 
enough to denounce the abuses of a world 
which lets the wheat harvests rot in the 
fields while the destitute are rotting in 
their slums. Christian trade-unionism 
must be energetic enough to avoid the 
warping of the social structure and stable 
enough to resist its hardening. Christian 
trade-unionism must be loyal enough to 
denounce the injustice of certain work- 
ing and living conditions. 

But Christian trade-unionism must 
avoid such methods of operation as would 
give the lie to the assertions of its 
program of justice and charity. Still 
in accordance with the text of the 
message from Rome, “he who loves his 
fellow-workers to the point of sacrificing 
his time and sometimes even the security 
of his employment for them must also 
put from him the baneful partialities of 
class spirit”. 


Barring of children under 16 years of age 
from working in hospitals or institutions 
where there is danger of contagion; 

Recognition of the federal Disabled 
Persons Pensions Act; 

Bilingualism on cigarette packages. 

Among the resolutions concerning the 
Federal Government, the following requests 
were noted :— 

That the immigration of a worker alone 
should not be permitted, but rather the 
immigration of his whole family, “for 
Canada has a greater need of consumers 
than it has of producers”; 

Establishment of a French-language tele- 
vision station for the Saguenay-Lake 
St. John district; 
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Mayor Wilfrid Hamel of Quebee City, 
who visited the convention, told the 
delegates that “the labour movement is 
one of the most important movements of 
our time and deserves our _ fullest 


co-operation”. : 
ayor Hamel reminded his listeners 


that there was a time when the rise 
of such organizations was looked upon 
with suspicion. 

“Experience has shown,” Mr. Hamel 
added, “that labour movements are, on 
the whole, a force and that they have 
helped to bring order into society.” 


Improvement of working conditions at 
the Printing Bureau; 

A reduced importation of footwear. 

Most of the resolutions sent to the 
Executive Committee on adjournment dealt 
with internal questions, or else were sub- 
mitted too late for consideration by the 
Resolutions Committee. 

The delegates also decided, in principle, 
to publish an English version of the paper 
Le Travail, which has so far devoted only 
one page in eight to its English-speaking 
readers. A committee was set up to 
examine the problem. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
requesting the CCCL to have a woman set 
free from other duties in order to attend 
specifically to the problems of women in 
industry and to the training of the 
numerous female members in the movement. 


Election of Officers 


The choice of the CCCL Executive 
Committee members for the coming year 
proved to be a close contest and, though 
there has been no over-all change, the 
elections nevertheless indicated the exist- 
ence of new trends. 


Two new members will appear on the 
Executive Committee. Joseph Parent, 
President of the Quebec Central Council, 
was elected Third Vice-president, succeed- 
ing Lucien Dorion of Quebec, President 
of the National Federation of Commerce 
Employees, who was not up for re-election. 
Jean Robert Ouellet, Business Agent of the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council, was 
elected Fifth Vice-president over F. X. 
Légaré of Rimouski, Secretary of the 
National Catholic Federation of Wood 
Workers of Canada, and Miss Madeleine 
Brosseau of Montreal. 

Gérard Picard was unanimously re-elected 
General President and Roméo Ethier to 
the position of Treasurer. Jean Marchand 
was opposed by Michel Chartrand of Mont- 
real for the position of General Secretary 
but was elected by a majority of 264 votes. 

The contest for the position of First 
Vice-president was close. René Gosselin of 
Granby, President of the National Catholic 
Textile Federation, won over Adrien 
Plourde of Arvida, President of the 
National Metal Trades’ Federation. Mr. 
Plourde was re-elected Fourth Vice- 
president by acclamation. 

Horace Laverdure, President of the Mont- 
real Central Council, was re-elected Second 
Vice-president by acclamation, as was 
Rodolphe Hamel of Asbestos, President of 
the National Federation of Mining Indus- 
try Employees, to the position of Sixth 
Vice-president. 

Miss Yolande Valois of Sorel was 
re-elected Seventh Vice-president over Miss 
Giséle Charette and S. T. Payne, both of 
Montreal. 


86th Annual Trades Union Congress 


Resolutions favouring German rearming passed by narrow margin. Higher 
social benefits, particularly old age pensions, called for. Policy of 
wage restraint upheld. More than eight million members represented 


More than 8,000,000 members, in 184 
unions, were represented by delegates 
attending the 86th annual congress of the 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton, Eng- 
land, September 6-10. 

A resolution favouring the rearming of 
Germany provoked a great deal of discus- 
sion and was passed by only a narrow 
majority. 

Denunciation of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions as “the agent of inter- 
national communism in all countries where 
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it has any activity” is reported to be 
tantamount to rejection by the General 
Council of any invitations from Soviet 
and East German trade union groups to 
visit those countries. 

Higher social benefits were called for, old 
age pensions in particular, even though it 
may mean an increase in contribution 
rates. 

The General Council’s wage restraint 
policy was upheld by a vote of 14 million. 


In the closing session, the General 
Council was overruled when an _ over- 
whelming vote favoured extension of state 
ownership to large sections of industry. 

Approval was given to expanding trade 
with Communist countries and the banning 
of atomic weapons. 

Voluntary negotiation in disputes was 
stressed and the General Council was 
instructed to consider ways and means of 
strengthening the collective bargaining 
system. 

A membership levy was agreed to by a 
large majority towards the cost of the 
TUC memorial building now under con- 
struction in London and the development 
of trade unions in the colonies. 

Fraternal greetings were conveyed to the 
Congress by delegates from the Trades and 
Labour Congress. of Canada and the 
American Federation of Labor. 


General Council Reports 


Membership for the year reached the 
highest on record. The General Council 
reported a membership of more than 
8,100,000, organized in 184 unions. But, 
the Council cautioned, numbers alone are 
not a sure sign that there is strength and 
life in the movement; one must look at 
the work it does and the services it renders. 

Referring to the increased productivity 
which has taken place, the report said that 
of the improvements that have taken place 
during the last 12 months the most welcome 
has been the insurgence of industrial pro- 
duction. Last year, it was about six per 
cent higher than in 1952 and even higher 
than in the peak year of 1951. This trend 
was being continued in the present year. 

Part of the over-all increase, stated the 
report, came from a small increase in the 
number of workers in civil employment 
(unemployment was at the low level of 
1-5 per cent at the end of 1953); but the 
major reason has been the more effective 
use of resources, better supplies of materials 
and the investment carried out in recent 
years. 

Wage rates between 1950 and 1953, on the 
whole, rose roughly in the same proportion 
as prices, the report stated. Earnings rose 
slightly more. This, it said, contradicts the 
widespread impression that living standards 
have been falling generally. 

Criticism that the Interim Index of Retail 
Prices fails to reflect the “true” cost of 
living has omitted to take account of the 
fact that while food prices have been 


_ rising, prices of household goods have been 


falling, the report pointed out. 

The necessity of trade union members 
co-operating in increasing productivity and 
keeping down costs and prices was stressed. 


The best way of securing this, stated the 
report, is to convince trade unionists that 
the Government and other sections of the 
rata are playing their part to the 
ull. 

Regret was expressed that there is still 
no clarification of the difficult international 
situation which would lead to an easing 
of tensions and to the economic burden of 
maintaining armaments on the present 
scale. 

In a reference to the views expressed by 
& minority of unions on the policy of 
collective defence, the Council expressed 
the opinion that its policy, based on the 
dual necessity for support of the United 
Nations and of adequate defence, has been 
justified by events. The Council reiterated 
its view that world tension can be eased 
only by discussions in good faith but that 
no conditions at present exist which can 
warrant, on calm reflection, any departure 
from the general policy on international 
affairs that Congress has pursued in the 
postwar years. 


President's Address 


“Unions do not want to halt industrial 
progress,” said President Jack Tanner, “but 
they must protect their members against 
its adverse effects and ensure that they 
receive their just share of the benefits.” 
Productivity, he said, is increasing in 
Britain three times as quickly as before the 
war but the workers could not be said to 
be better off by as much. 

Recent developments in industrial rela- 
tionships, however, have been significant 
and there is, generally speaking, adequate 
joint consultative machinery in private and 
public industry. Through this machinery 
the unions will regulate industrial progress 
in the interests of the workers and the 
community. 

Higher individual output, said Mr. 
Tanner, does not mean working harder or 
longer but working more effectively. The 
unions want to take the “slog and sweat” 
out of work so that the workers can use 
their skills more fully, with less fatigue, in 
shorter working hours and in more remu- 
nerative work. 

Mr. Tanner welcomed the development 
of research into human _ relationships. 
People, he said, must be treated as in- 
telligent human beings and not as mere 
economic units if they are to give of their 
best. “Organized workers,” he stated, “are 
prepared to co-operate in creating a highly 
efficient and productive economy. But I 
would warn industrialists and the Govern- 
ment that unless by their actions they 
show that they also are prepared to play 
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their part, then they will be extinguishing 
the very spirit of trade union co-operation 
which has made possible the increase of 
industrial production already achieved. 

Speaking on matters within the union, 
Mr. Tanner referred to the increased cost 
of administration. Members of most British 
trade unions get their industrial protection 
too cheaply, he suggested. Few unions have 
raised their contributions in the last 25 
years, although administrative costs have 
trebled and many are paying higher benefits. 
Services to members, he said, have been 
greatly enlarged in range and value without 
a corresponding rise in cost to members. 
In other industrial countries, weekly con- 
tributions to unions are usually equivalent 
to an hour’s pay but the average in Britain 
is probably below quarter-of-an-hour’s pay. 
Lack of money, he told the delegates, is 
severely handicapping development of 
unions’ work in Britain and financial help 
to under-developed countries. 

Mr. Tanner concluded with an appeal for 
cool, calm thinking during this year’s 
congress. 


TLC Fraternal Delegate 


A. T. Alsbury, President of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, was applauded 
when, in conveying fraternal greetings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
he criticized Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin 
and pleaded for a more ambitious program 
of economic aid to the under-developed 
countries of Asia in the struggle against 
Communism. 

Mr. Alsbury hoped trade unionists in 
Great Britain would not judge the people 
of North America by the actions of the 
Senator. Too often, he said, “screaming 
headlines were devoted to the hotheads, 
blockheads and empty heads on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the considered views 
and sane outlook of many thousands of 
thinking people were either ignored or 
buried on the back pages of the news- 
papers.” 


AFL Fraternal Delegate 


AFL fraternal delegate Paul Phillips, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, was cheered when he 
expressed the hope that some day the 
United States will have a “true” labour 
movement such as exists in Britain today. 

Defining a true labour movement as one 
that includes trade unions, a political party 
and co-operatives, Mr. Phillips said: “You 
have all three. In my country, the first 
part is divided, while the other two parts 
are still missing.” 
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He did not think the picture was com- 
pletely discouraging, however. ‘The sign- 
ing of anti-raiding pacts between affiliates 
of the AFL and the CIO, he hoped, would 
be the first step towards achieving organic 
unity of the two national federations. 


“Tf solidarity is achieved,” he continued, 
“there is an excellent possibility that some 
day in the United States there will be a 
true labour movement of the type which 
exists in Great Britain.” 


Industry in America, said Mr. Phillips, 
is on the threshold of a second industrial 
revolution. As the result of the spread 
of pushbutton control, the number of 
“blue-collar” workers will decrease in the 
next few years and the number of white- 
collar workers is steadily increasing. 

Labour in the United States, he con- 
tinued, faces a rapidly growing concentra- 
tion of economic and political power. 
Large profits and government tax allowances 
to industry have accelerated the trend 
towards monopolistic control of the 
national economy. In face of this, the 
trade unions, because of friction among 
them, have had only nominal success in 
devising counter measures. 


German Rearmament 


A resolution favouring the rearming of 
Germany was passed by a narrow majority 
of 455,000 after a lengthy debate. The 
motion urged the speeding up of plans for 
western defence, with a contribution from 
Germany, subject to assurances that it will 
be used in establishing the framework of a 
general lasting peace. 

Congress previously rejected by a similar 
majority a left-wing resolution opposing 
German rearmament. The defeated motion 
called upon the General Council to press 
the Labour Party and the Government to 
work for the unification of Germany under 
a single government, based on free elec- 
tions, adequately supervised. 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made 
at the commencement of the congress to 
block consideration of an emergency reso- 
lution submitted by the General Purposes 
Committee supporting German rearmament. 


WFTU Assailed 


Congress supported the General Council’s 
denunciation of the World Federation of 
Free Trade Unions as “the agent of inter- 
national Communism in all countries where 
it has any activity”. The proposal that 
the TUC might renew contacts with the 
WFTU was overwhelmingly voted down. | 


A call for British union chiefs to seek 
“friendly relations’ with Russian and 
Chinese labour bosses was also outvoted. 

Implied in the adoption of the General 
Council’s report is rejection by the Council 
of any invitations from Soviet and East 
German trade union groups to visit those 
countries. 


In a scorching condemnation of Com- 
munist tactics in the British trade union 
movement, Arthur Deakin, a member of 
the General Council and Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
struck out at British labour visits to 
Communist countries, “where people go and 
get indoctrinated”. 


After disowning on behalf of the TUC 
nine Britons who attended a_ recent 
session of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions at Vienna, Mr. Deakin said:— 


“T also want to refer to the invitations 
that are sent out and accepted for visits 
to Prague, Warsaw and other places where 
people go and get indoctrinated.” His 
remarks were greeted by cries of “shame” 
and protests from some of the delegates. 


Trade with Communist Countries 


A unanimous call for expanded trade with 
Communist nations wound up the five-day 
convention. 


The resolution, moved by Jim Gardner, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, urged expansion of east- 
west trade and called on the Government 
to make a survey of possible new markets 
behind the iron curtain in Europe and Asia. 


Turning down orders from Communist 
countries is more harmful to Britain’s 
economy than it is to the Communist coun- 
tries, he asserted. 


Colonial Policy 


A resolution condemning Government 
colonial policy was defeated after a stormy 
debate. 

The Fire Brigades’ motion called for an 
immediate cease-fire in Kenya and Malaya; 
a peaceful settlement in these countries; a 
policy which would provide in the colonies 
higher living standards, full trade union and 
democratic rights, and abolition of the 
colour bar. 

Declaring that the motion was sponsored 
by Communist propagandists, Arthur 
Deakin (Transport and General Workers’ 
Union) led the fight against the resolution. 
He could, he said, support some parts of 
it but the real purpose behind it was not 
to further the interests of the colonial 
people but to further Communist policy. 
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Atomic Weapons 


A composite motion, unanimously 
approved, urged that negotiations be 
opened to arrange for a conference of 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
France and China to secure universal 
abolition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
for an effective system of international 
control and for an annual reduction in 
armaments expenditure. 

The motion also called on the Govern- 
ment to speed research and investigation 
into the possible development of atomic 
energy as a source of power for industrial 
and social needs and into the fullest use 
of radioactive materials for industrial, 
medical and other social uses. 


Social Security 


Most important among the resolutions 
dealing with social insurance and indus- 
trial welfare was one instructing the General 
Council to press for an increase in all 
social benefits to meet the higher cost of 
living, even though it may mean a rise’ in 
contribution rates. Particularly in mind is 
the level of old age pensions, which was 
termed inadequate. 

The suggestion of a possible increase in 
contribution rates aroused the ire of 
several delegates and they strongly opposed 
this clause on the ground that lower-paid 
workers could not afford to pay more. 
The mover of the resolution, C. G. 
Groocock (Hosiery Workers), countered with 
a reference to “people who want something 
for nothing”. He said “there are too many 
people running about, some of them in this 
conference, who do not mind who shoulders 
responsibility so long as they themselves 
are absolved from responsibility.” 

The Council gave its support to the reso- 
lution, with the stipulation that the Gov- 
ernment must increase its contribution to 
the national insurance fund before there is 
any rise in the worker’s contribution. It 
carried by a large majority. 

In introducing the General Council’s 
report on social security, Council member 
A. Roberts (National Association of Card, 
Blowing and Ring Room Operatives) said 
the growing number of old people is a 
challenge to the national health service. 

A subsistence minimum, he said, must be 
paid to pensioners as a right and the TUC 
should resist any pressure for a means test 
with the purpose of reducing the call on 
insurance funds. ; 

In the effort to meet the demands on 
national insurance funds, the TUC, he 
declared, would not be a party to any plan 
which might undermine the whole social 
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security scheme. The aim of the TUC is 
to restore all national insurance benefits to 
their 1946 value; an increase in benefits 
must be given immediate priority. 
Proposals for differential contributions, 
adjusted according to income, had been 
made but this would be the first step 
towards differential benefits and entirely 
contrary to the principle of the scheme. 
The need, added Mr. Roberts, is not 
only for more money but for special ser- 
vices for rehabilitation of older people, who 
must not be condemned to chronic sickness, 
Too few geriatric units are being estab- 
lished, stated one member. The Minister 
of Health, he said, must understand that 
the TUC is no longer thinking in terms of 
“beds for the chronic sick” but of bringing 
elderly people back to ordinary life, so far 
as medical science is capable. Local 
authorities should be given financial help 
to provide suitable homes for old people 
who had been rehabilitated in this way. 


Wages Policy 


A motion which would have put an end 
to the Congress policy of wage restraint 
was defeated at the final session; but it 
attracted 3,002,000 votes. On a card vote, 
4,564,000 votes were cast against the 
motion, giving a majority of 1,562,000 
against a change of policy. 

The resolution, moved by W. C. Stevens, 
General Secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union, asked Congress to declare “firm 
opposition” to any form of wage restraint 
and to support any efforts made to improve 
the wages and conditions of employment 
of the working people. 

It was demonstrably wrong, he said, for 
Congress to associate itself in any way with 
policies of wage freeze. “Many of us have 
heard the employers’ gibe: ‘Why ask for an 
increase in wages when the TUC counsels 
wage restraint?’ We know the use that 
the Tory Government makes of this type 
of mistaken patriotism. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, taking advantage of last 
year’s Congress decision, audaciously in- 
formed the trade unions that even higher 
productivity will not be reflected in in- 
creased wages. 

“Big business,” continued Mr. Stevens, 
‘Sgnores the futile pleadings for restraint 
on profits and stabilized dividends. Com- 
pared with last year, profits were up by 
about 84 per cent and dividends by 23 
per cent.” 

In the debate which followed, J. Cooper, 
of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, said the great diffi- 
culty about supporting the motion was that 
it sought Congress support for “any efforts” 
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made to improve wages and conditions. 
This meant that Congress was being asked 
to give a blank cheque for all kinds of 
action; Congress could be put into an 
impossible position if it had to support 
every imaginable type of strike, which 
would be the case if such an umbrella 
resolution were approved. 


State Ownership 


In the closing session, the General 
Council was overruled when an over- 
whelming vote favoured extension of state 
ownership to large sections of industry in 
the event the Labour Party is returned 
to office. 

The resolution, sponsored by the left- 
wing Electrical Trades Union, called for 
public ownership of basic industries. Named 
specifically were the chemical and engi- 
neering industries. Also advocated was a 
measure of nationalization in the building 
industry. 

The president of the Electrical Trades 
Union, in moving the resolution, said :— 

“Those who desire to postpone nationali- 
zation to some indefinite date have sug- 
gested that the test as to whether or not 
the industry should be nationalized depends 
solely on its efficiency. We cannot agree. 

“We say that industries that are vital to 
the nation’s economy and the welfare of 
the people should be nationalized at the 
earliest possible moment. I do not accept 
the new definition of socialism which the 
deputy leader of the Labour Party, Herbert 
Morrison, coined yesterday.” (Nationali- 
zation was an important part of the 
socialist creed, Mr. Morrison stated, and 
the Labour Government applied it over a 
wide field. “The socialist idea went wider 
than that, however.” He would call 
socialism “the democratic assertion of social 
responsibility for matters which were prop- 
erly a social concern.”) 

“Tt would be the reverse of all our 
socialist aspirations if we contended that 
only inefficient industries should be 
nationalized in order to make them 
efficient,” said the mover of the resolution. 

(Press reports expressed the opinion that 
socialism did not take much of a forward 
step. Both the TUC General Council and 
the National Executive of the Labour 
Party, they stated, have shown increasing 
reluctance to commit themselves to any 
large-scale new extension of state owner- 
ship in industry.) 


Voluntary Negotiation in Disputes 


The General Council was instructed to 
consider ways and means of strengthening 
the collective bargaining system. The right 
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to strike must remain inviolate, the motion 
declared, but all possible steps should be 
taken to avoid use of strikes and lockouts 
as methods of settling trade disputes. 


The mover of the resolution, A. Prest- 
wich (Engineer Surveyors’ Association), 
said many unions are using the advantayes 
of numerical strength and the performance 
of essential services to enforce their 
demands, regardless of the effects on other 
unions. Achievement of higher wages had 
much influence on the value of rewards in 
modern industry generally, he said, and in 
some ways those for real skill had been 
depressed because of the imperative 
demands of the multitude. 

Referring to the need for voluntary 
negotiation in disputes, he said: “There are 
no victors in war, for even the victors are 
losers; that applies also in industrial strife.” 


Other Resolutions 


A motion to raise the call-up age from 
18 to 21 and to reduce the two-year term 
was rejected. 

At the request of the mover, a proposal 
that apprentices should be allowed to work 
at their trade and receive training in it 
during the last three months of their 
national service was submitted to the 
General Council. 

The General Council was instructed to 
make representations to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for tax relief in the next 
Budget on expenses incurred in travelling 
to and from work. 

A composite motion criticizing the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy and the “low 
level” of industrial investment, and asking 
the General Council to press for Govern- 
ment restriction on the distribution of 
profits and the issue of bonus shares, was 
supported by a large majority. 


Building Fund Levy 


At a private session the delegates voted 
by a large majority that members of all 
affiliated unions should each pay a levy 
of one shilling towards the cost of the TUC 
memorial building in London, now in course 
of erection, and towards funds to help 
develop trade unionism in the colonies and 
underdeveloped countries. 

The assessment is to be paid over the 
next three years, with 10d. in each shilling 
going to the building fund and 2d. to the 
colonial fund. The levy is expected to 
raise £337,240 for the memorial building 
and £66,000 for the colonial fund. 


Elections to Council 


One of Congress’ last actions was to 
reject by a majority vote of 3,800,000 a 
motion which would have changed com- 
pletely the method of electing the General 
Council. 

The rejected motion called for an amend- 
ment to the rules to ensure that General 
Council members elected to represent 
groups of trade unions would in future be 
elected by the groups and not by Congress 
as a whole. 


New Council Members 


E. Hall was elected to succeed retiring 
member Sir William Lawther, both of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, and W. J. 
Carron to succeed Jack Turner, both of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

Following the close of Congress, the new 
General Council met and elected as their 
Chairman for the coming year Charles J. 
Geddes. Mr. Geddes has been General 
Secretary of the Union of Post Office 
Workers since 1944 and a member of the 
General Council since 1946. He is chair- 
man of the European Regional Organization 
of the ICFTU. 


450,000 Quebec Workers Covered by Agreements or Decrees 


Almost 450,000 workers in Quebec are 
covered by collective agreements or decrees, 
according to the annual report of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board for 1953- 
54. The number is double that of 10 
years ago. 

At the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 
1954, there were 1,367 collective agreements 
in effect, covering 212,746 workers. In 
addition, 220,000 workers were covered by 


decrees. 
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The report showed that 80 per cent of 
the 693 collective agreements filed with the 
Board during the last fiscal year were the 
result of friendly settlements; 18 per cent 
resulted from conciliation and 3 per cent 
from arbitration. 

During the year, the Board granted 315 
new certifications and 300 petitions for con- 
ciliation, dealt with 116 anti-union com- 
plaints and conducted 26 representation 
votes. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada* 


during the Second Quarter of 1954 


Second-quarter fatalities number 293, an increase of 40 over those in 
first quarter. Manufacturing records greatest number of deaths, 52 


There were 2931 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1954, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 40 fatalities from the 
previous quarter, in which 253 were 
recorded, including 11 in a supplementary 
list. 


During the quarter under review, six 
accidents resulted in the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. At Mont- 
magny, Que., three trainmen were killed 
on April 6 when their train struck an 
open switch and crashed into a string of 
standing freight cars. On April 8, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., a mid-air collision between an 
airliner and a training plane resulted in 
deaths of the four crew members, nine 
passengers who were travelling in connec- 
tion with their work and a cleaning woman 
working in a house into which the crippled 
airliner crashed. In all, 37 persons died in 
this accident, the worst in Canada’s avia- 
tion history. As the result of an accident 
at sea, 14 seamen were drowned on April 
11, when the tugboat Chelan was lost 
during a severe storm. At the time of the 
accident the tugboat was en route from 
Skagway, Alaska, to Vancouver, B.C. 

A fire in a clothing factory at Ottawa, 
Ont., on June 7 resulted in the deaths of 
three female employees. On June 11, three 
river men employed by a logging company 
were drowned at Racine Lake, Ont., when 
their overloaded boat upset. At Montreal, 
Que., three stevedores working in the hold 
of a ship were overcome by poisonous 
fumes when a cylinder of chlorine gas being 
lowered into the hold fell and burst open. 


Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 52, was recorded in 
manufacturing. Of these, 12 were in the 
wood products group, 10 in the iron and 
steel group and eight in the pulp and paper 


“See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the second quarter of 1954 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for in- 
clusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Grnick are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. “or those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. Tt is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


industry. In the previous three months, 
47 fatalities were listed in manufacturing, 
including 12 in wood products, 10 in iron 
and steel and seven in the transportation 
equipment group. 

Fifty persons died as a result of acci- 
dents in the transportation industry during 
the second quarter of 1954. These included 
24 in water transportation, 10 in steam 
railways and eight in each of the local and 
highway and air transportation groups. 
During the previous three months, 41 
fatalities were recorded, of which 18 
occurred in steam railways and 16 in local 
and highway transportation. 

In the logging industry, 45 fatalities have 
been recorded in the second quarter of 1954, 
compared with 34 in the previous three 
months. In the second quarter last year 
42 accidental deaths were recorded in this 
industry. 

There were 41 industrial fatalities in the 
construction industry during the quarter 
under review, an increase of four from the 
previous three months, in which 37 fatali- 
ties were recorded. During the second 
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quarter of 1953, accidents in the construc- 
tion industry resulted in the death of 46 
workers. 

Of the 87 fatalities reported in the 
mining industry during the quarter under 
review, 26 occurred in metalliferous mining, 
six In non-metallic mining and five in coal 
mining. In the preceding three months 47 
fatalities were recorded in mining, including 
25 in metalliferous mining and 13 in non- 
metallic mining. 

In agriculture there were 26 fatalities 
reported during the second quarter of 1954, 
an increase of 17 from the nine listed in 
the previous three-month period. 

An analysis of the causes of the 293 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 82 (28-0 per cent) of the victims 
had been involved in “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” Within this group 


the largest number of deaths was caused 
by watercraft (24), automobiles and trucks 
(17), tractors, loadmobiles, etc. (17), and 
aircraft (16). In the classification “struck 
by tools or machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects”, 69 (24 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these, 44 were in the 
category “other objects”, 14 as a result of 
tools, machinery, etc., and 11 resulted from 
accidents involving moving vehicles. “Falls 
and slips” were responsible for 59 fatalities 
during the period; 58 of the deaths were 
caused by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 96. In British Columbia there 
were 60 and in Quebec, 55. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 89 fatalities in April, 91 in May and 
113 in June. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Scripts of final four radio broadcasts on anti-discrimination that 
formed part of educational programconnected with Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act are reproduced here; 81 stations carried the talks 


Scripts of the final four radio broadcasts 
in the series of eight dealing with anti- 
discrimination that were carried by 81 
Canadian stations this summer are repro- 
duced below. The broadcasts were heard 
on the Department’s weekly program, 
“Canada at Work,” during the period 
June 27 to August 14. Text of the first 
four broadcasts appeared in the September 
issue of the Lasour GazertTp (p. 1265). 

The first of the four final broadcasts was 
given by Lister Sinclair, well-known Cana- 
dian writer, actor and critic, who spoke 
on “Ignorance: Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It.’ Mr. Sinclair was followed 


by Claude Jodoin, President-elect of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Roy Campbell, Mayor of the 
City of Westmount, Que., and Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association representative 
on the National Employment Committee 
and the National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled. The 
last three speakers spoke on the following 
topics respectively: “Discrimination: What 
It Does To Trade Unions”, “Law as an 
Anti-Discrimination Weapon” and “Dis- 
crimination: What It Does To Business”. 


Ignorance: Discrimination Cannot Live Without It 
Lister Sinclair 


I think we’ve all heard these days that 
ignorance breeds discrimination: that race 
prejudice, religious prejudice, and things of 
that sort are rooted in either lack of 
information or, more often, wrong infor- 
mation. ‘This kind of prejudice, we are 
told, can flourish only in an atmosphere 
of ignorance. 

But the curious thing is that information 
does not always seem to help things much. 
If you meet a fellow who is prejudiced 
against, say, Scotsmen (I’m Scottish 


myself) because they are mean, it’ll do 
you no good to present him with audited 
statements on charitable donations among 
the Scots. You will make no impression 
on him, except that he may go away with 
the dark suspicion that you may be a 
secret Scot yourself, having dropped the 
Mac from your name to try and make 
yourself less offensive to all right-thinking 
people. And as you leave, under frowning 
clouds of extra-suspicion, you may say to 
yourself, resignedly: “I don’t know what’s 
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the matter with that guy. Can’t he recog- 
nize cold facts when he sees them? 
Rational arguments just don’t seem to 


make any impressions on him.” 


Can’t he recognize cold facts when he 
sees them? No he can’t, because I doubt 
very much whether there are such things 
as cold facts: facts which appeal to the 
reason only without any kind of emotional 
background whatsoever. All] the facts J 
know are hot facts: they have emotion 
mixed up with the reason. You remember 
pi, the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. Suppose I tell you 
that the mathematical value of gm is 
approximately 3.14159? That should be a 
cold fact, that should have no emotional 
colouring. But I think it very likely that 
unless you happen to be a mathematician 
yourself, your reaction to that bit of in- 
formation was coloured by a little of the 
deep freeze of boredom and the sense of 
sterility that we seem to learn at school 
along with mathematics in general. If 
you’re a mathematician, the approximate 
value of pt may well waken in you a com- 
fortable feeling of the elegance and useful- 
ness of the mathematical constants; and a 
general feeling of design, order, and struc- 
ture may well come over you. Well, a 
feeling of dullness or a feeling of order are 
both emotional states; and even such a cold 
seeming fact as the value of pi can be 
warmed up a little by emotional states. 

How much more heat comes in when we 
start talking about human beings! “Can’t 
he recognize cold facts when he sees them?” 
No he can’t; the man who is prejudiced, 
who is suffering from prejudice, I might 
say, because to be prejudiced cuts down 
on your awareness and enjoyment of life: 
that man can’t see any cold facts at all, 
when the talk gets near the meanness of 
the Scots, or whatever it might be. The 
facts are heated; he himself is heated; 
and emotion (which has its proper place 
as a motive power) has become the con- 
trolling power. 


No wonder, as you might go on to say, 
“Rational arguments seem to make no 
impression on him”. They don’t. But not 
because they aren’t rational: it’s because 
they aren’t wholly rational. All arguments 
carry with them some emotional tone. 
And the deeper the argument, the more 
the tone. That, I suppose, was why in 
the old days, three subjects were supposed 
to be excluded from the conversation in 
the officers’ mess: Sex, Religion and 
Politics. These, I take it, are by far the 
most interesting subjects in the world; but 
it is precisely for this very reason that the 
emotional heat they might develop is prob- 
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ably going to be very high indeed. Things 
on which we think strongly are also things 
on which we feel strongly. 


Now there is nothing the matter with 
this in itself. Even if there were, there 
wouldn’t be very much we could do about 
it, for it seems to be an inherent part of 
the machinery of mankind. What it does 
mean, though, is that race prejudice, which 
is essentially a question of feeling, must be 
dealt with as it really is, and not as some- 
thing which can be demolished by a 
shower of so-called cold facts. An irrational 
hate is the same kind of thing as an 
irrational love; and most people have been 
agreed for centuries that it does very little 
good to try and argue an unwise lover out 
of his infatuation. But he may, on occa- 
sion, be persuaded out of it by a change 
of feeling. 


In other words, the kind of ignorance 
that breeds discrimination and prejudice 
and the sort of moral short-sightedness that 
go with them: this ignorance is not entirely 
an ignorance of the head, of the thinking, 
to be remedied by a rolling fire of statistics. 
It is an ignorance of the heart, of the 
feeling; it is, if you like, a kind of short- 
sightedness in sympathy; a kind of emotional 
gap that prevents a man from reaching 
across to the habits and attitudes of groups 
of his fellow men. 


Now I don’t think people who are 
prejudiced really feel this themselves. They 
are usually convinced that their attitudes 
has been arrived at by perfectly rational 
means from an examination of cold facts. 
And, of course, we all think like this all 
the time. We all like to think we are 
perfectly rational; and whenever we do a 
thing, we are ready with reasons. Some- 
times these are the real reasons, which is 
fine; sometimes they are not the real 
reasons but the best reasons we can think 
of (which may be even better than the real 
reasons). We may not even be conscious 
of the real reasons. Sometimes it’s hard 
to tell which we’re doing; and sometimes 
we're doing both; but on the whole, here 
are a couple of tests I would suggest. If 
a fellow gets more heated than the discus- 
sion seems to warrant, he may be tapping 
some underground river of deep feelings 
that you (and he!) know nothing about. 

That’s one thing: and here’s another. If 
he has his facts wrong (and if he’s suffer- 
ing from race or religious prejudice, he 
will very likely have facts wrong), and if 
when he finds out the real facts, he doesn’t 
change his attitude: then, again you can 
see that he is tapping this underground 
river of feelings. The ignorance is not 


ae 


really that of the head, of thinking; it is 
the ignorance of the heart, of feeling: 


Because, you see, most of these attitudes, 
these feelings have been learnt; very often 
over a long time; and very often from 
early childhood. We all like to think well 
of ourselves; that’s both normal and 
necessary. But often things may come up, 
when the only way we can keep thinking 
well of ourselves is to start thinking badly 
of somebody else; and a race, or a religion 
is a very handy thing to nail on to. 
Especially, since the things we feel deepest 
in our heart are our customs, our habits, 
the special little ways that we love and 
that we have grown up with. 


Other people’s ways seem strange and 
therefore unpleasant; surely ours must be 
the best way, otherwise why would 
we be doing it? Sometimes we don’t 
realize quite how much all those things 
we regard as specially ours, as our unique 
property, how much those things really 
come from other people; and if we do know 
about it with our heads, we may still not 
be feeling it in our hearts, for ignorance of 
the heart is the home of discrimination. 

Listen for a moment to this. It’s a 
little piece done by an American anthro- 
pologist, Ralph Linton; everything in it is 
true, and the remarks, though he speaks of 
Americans, apply, of course, just as strongly 
to Canadians, or to anybody else in the 
western world. I think you’ll find the facts 
interesting; they appeal to the head; but 
I think, too, that you’ll find the way 
Ralph Linton has put them will make those 
facts full of feeling, full of meaning for 
the heart. 

“Our solid American citizen awakens in 
a bed built on a pattern which originated 
in the Near East, but which was modified 
in Northern Europe before it was trans- 
mitted to America. He throws back covers 
made from cotton, domesticated in India, 
or linen, domesticated in the Near East, 
or wool from sheep, also domesticated in 
the Near East, or silk, the use of which 
was discovered in China. All of these 
materials have been spun and woven by 
processes invented in the Near East. He 
slips into his moccasins, invented by the 
Indians of the Eastern woodlands, and goes 
to the bathroom, whose fixtures are a 
mixture of European and American inven- 
tions, both of recent date. He takes off 
his pyjamas, a garment invented in India, 
and washes with soap invented by the 
ancient Gauls. He then shaves, a maso- 
chistic rite which seems to have been 
derived from either Sumer or ancient 


Egypt. 


“Returning to the bedroom, he removes 
his clothes from a chair of southern 
European type and proceeds to dress. He 
puts on garments whose form originally 
derived from the skin clothing of the 
nomads of the Asiatic steppes, puts on 
shoes made from skins tanned by a process 
invented in ancient Egypt and cut to a 
pattern derived from the classical civiliza- 
tioris of the Mediterranean, and ties around 
his neck a strip of bright-coloured cloth 
which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder 
shawls worn by the seventeenth-century 
Croatians. Before going out for breakfast 
he glances through the window, made of 
glass invented in Egypt, and if it is raining 
puts on overshoes made of rubber dis- 
covered by the Central American Indians 
and takes an umbrella, invented in south- 
east Asia. Upon his head he puts a hat 
made of felt, a material invented in the 
Asiatic steppes. 


“On his way to breakfast he stops to 
buy a paper, paying for it with coins, an 
ancient Lydian invention. At the restau- 
rant a whole new series of borrowed 
elements confronts him. His plate is made 
of a form of pottery invented in China. 
His knife is of steel, an alloy first made 
in southern India, his fork a medieval 
Italian invention, and his spoon a deriva- 
tive of a Roman original. He begins 
breakfast with an orange, from the eastern 
Mediterranean, a canteloupe from Persia, 
or perhaps a piece of African watermelon. 
With this he has coffee, an Abyssinian 
plant, with cream and sugar. Both the 
domestication of cows and the idea of 
milking them originated in the Near Kast, 
while sugar was first made in India. After 
his fruit and first coffee he goes on to 
waffles, cakes made by a Scandinavian 
technique from wheat domesticated in Asia 
Minor. Over these he pours maple syrup, 
invented by the Indians of the Eastern 
Woodlands. As a side dish he may have 
the egg of a species of bird domesticated 
in Indo-China, or thin strips of the flesh 
of an animal domesticated in Eastern Asia 
which have been salted and smoked by a 
process developed in northern Europe. 

“When our friend has finished eating 
he settles back to smoke, an American 
Indian habit, consuming a plant domes- 
ticated in Brazil in either a pipe, derived 
from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigar- 
ette, derived from Mexico. If he is hardy 
enough he may even attempt a cigar, 
transmitted to us from the Antilles by 
way of Spain. While smoking he reads 
the news of the day, imprinted in characters 
invented by the ancient Semites upon a 
material invented in China by a process 
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invented in Germany. As he absorbs the 


accounts of foreign troubles, he will, if he 


That piece, I think, appeals to the feel- 


ings as well as to the thinking. So, you 


is a good conservative citizen, thank a see, Ignorance breeds discrimination; but 
Hebrew deity in an Indo-European language tolerance is a matter not only of generous 
that he is one-hundred-per-cent American.” thinking, but of generous feeling. 


Discrimination: What It Does to Trade Unions 
Claude Jodoin, President-Elect, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


First, I wish to thank the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa for affording me this 
opportunity to speak to you on a subject 
which is now and has always been dear 
to my heart. Secondly, I would like to 
congratulate the Department of Labour for 
instigating this series of broadcasts on the 
broad and important subject of discrimina- 
tion. I will have something more to say 
on this second point later. 

Coming directly to my subject—what 
discrimination does to trade unions—per- 
haps I can bring the matter into focus for 
you if I take a few moments to discuss 
trade unions, their make-up, their function 
and their reason for being. 

A trade union is formed and exists for 
the very definite purpose of advancing the 
interests of its members. Its members are 
men and women who have, and practise in 
in order to earn their livelihood, a certain 
skill or craft, or who work together. in a 
shop or factory for a certain employer. We 
are accustomed to differentiate between 
these two broad, general types of unions 
by calling the first a craft union and the 
second an industrial union. 

A union functions in its own domestic 
way to rally the collective views and 
aspirations of its members. In this way 
it can act effectively as the bargaining 
agent for its members in their efforts to 
obtain high wages, shorter hours and 
better working conditions. Because of this 
basic function and purpose of the trade 
union, we have been inclined to say that 
the union’s prime purpose is to advance the 
economic welfare of its members. 

However, as there are many skills and 
many employed workers in this industrial 
Canada of ours, and over one-third of all 
the employed workers in this country 
belong to unions, there are many unions. 
These unions band together in cities, towns 
and industrial centres to form trades and 
labour councils. Through these councils 
they try to influence the affairs of their 
community. They group themselves into 
federations of labour on a provincial basis, 
and in this way try to influence the affairs 
and the laws of the provinces. They 
affiliate themselves to national congresses 
such as the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and thereby strive to influence 
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the laws and the policies of Canada. 
Unions therefore have purposes and func- 
tions beyond the strictly economic—for 
they have been able to influence the growth 
and development of the society in which 
we live. 

So much for the unions themselves, 
except this—the unions I am associated 
with in the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and I am singling them out 
because I know more about them than any 
others, are democratic organizations. Each 
member has one vote; all members are 
equal in membership and rights within the 
union. 

Now I am sure that you will agree with 
me that any restriction on membership in 
such organizations must be based on 
employment in the particular shop or 
factory or on the particular skill or craft. 
Certainly restrictions based on race, colour, 
nationality, creed or religion have no place 
in such an organization. 

But men and women have attitudes and 
habits of thought, and without attempting 
to appear as an expert, I think much of 
this arises from the environment in which 
we live. What we know and understand 
least usually we fear most. If a man 
speaks a language we do not understand, 
if he lives differently from us, if he goes 
about his work in a strange way, too often 
our tendency is to distrust him. We seem 
far too prone to feel that he will do us 
out of our jobs, that he will cause a break- 
down in our standard of living and upset 
our social customs. If the truth were 
known in most instances, of course, this 
man is struggling to raise his own standard 
of living just as we are, and he is striving 
in his own way to play a useful part in 
society. In other words, what he needs 
most is an interpreter. And for that 
matter don’t we all at one time or another. 

This is where our committee comes in— 
the Standing Committee Against Racial 
Discrimination of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, of which I have the 
honour to be chairman. At the close of 
World War II many of us in the trade 
union movement realized that racial and 
religious harmony and understanding were 
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of prime importance in Canada if we were 
to go forward and make our democracy 
work for us. And we were convinced that 
that objective would not be reached if 
some person or organization was not pre- 
pared to act as an interpreter between the 
many minorities in Canada. Perhaps we 
forget this fact, but in Canada everyone 
belongs to a minority; there is no majority 
in Canada, except one that is formed out 
of a coalition of minorities. So we decided 
that no better opportunity existed for the 
interpreter than right in our trade unions. 


We began to work at this job. Slowly 
at first, as we promoted an educational 
program within the local unions; then 
momentum began to develop. Soon we 
found that we had to reach out beyond 
our trade union ranks if our work of inter- 
preter was to be successful: we found it 
necessary to take our story to governments 
and members of Parliament, for laws were 
necessary to protect the victims of discrim- 
ination. 


We educate our children that to commit 
murder is wrong, yet murder is committed, 
and we have to have a law to deal with 
the offender. We are educating our people 
that to discriminate against another person 
on the grounds that he belongs to a certain 
minority group whether of nationality, 
religion or colour, is wrong, yet some 
people do discriminate on these grounds 
and we need a law which can deal with 
these offenders, because the victim of 
discrimination suffers real damages— 
economic and social damages and even 
psychological damages. 


When we went to the Government of 
Canada with our request for such a law 
we did not rely on theory; we placed the 
facts before them. We told them of our 
work and of what we had been able to do 
within our trade union ranks. Incidently, 
I belong to the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union—one that per- 
forms its function very harmoniously 
indeed—yet there are more than twenty- 
five nationalities represented in our 
membership. 

We were naturally tremendously encour- 
aged when last year the Government 
sponsored and Parliament enacted the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which makes discrimination in hiring and 
employment on grounds of race, creed, 
national origin or religion an offence. 

I said at the beginning of this broad- 
cast that I wished to commend the 
Department of Labour for instigating this 
series of broadcasts. My reason is plain: 
now that we have a Fair Employment 


Practices Act in Canada, our greatest need 
is to inform the public of its existence, of 
its provisions, and to publicize as widely 
as possible its benefits. In other words, 
we in the trade union movement believe 
that the legislation has a twofold function 
—to deal with the offender when he 
commits an act of discrimination against 
another Canadian, and secondly, to pro- 
vide a further vehicle for promotion of 
the educational process by which we can 
all become fully convinced that discrimina- 
tion is wrong. 

The existence of this legislation is a 
tremendously powerful instrument in the 
hands of the educator in this important 
field of human relations. It symbolizes in 
itself the public opinion which Parliament 
sought to give expression to when it passed 
the Act. We in the trade unions say that 
slightly differently: what we say is “that 
it is now popular in Canada to be tolerant”. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is more widely known as FEP. FEP 
to us means “Equality of Job Opportunity”. 
The significance of those words—Equality 
of Job Opportunity—should be very great 
for all Canadians, but for those who happen 
to worship God in a special way or who 
happen to have had a grandfather who was 
born in a faraway country or who happen 
to have just arrived in Canada for the 
first time, those words are of tremendous 
significance and encouragement. 


Our educational work within our own 
trade union ranks is continuing. I hope 
it will never lag, for human relations are 
always in need of improvement, and the 
better they are, I feel certain, the better 
Canada we shall live in. I hope too that 
the federal Department of Labour will con- 
tinue to publicize these matters and the 
benefits of this legislation with the same 
goals in mind. 


I personally approach this question of 
discrimination on grounds of race, colour 
or creed in this way—a person born has 
a right to live. He has in my opinion the 
same right to live whether he is French- 
speaking or English-speaking, or whatever 
his native language. He has the same 
right to live whether he worships in the 
cathedral, the chapel or the synagogue. He 
has the same right to live whatever may 
be his skin colour. 

One fact of which I am very proud is 
that we have been able to convince our- 
selves within the trade union movement 
of the truth of this. I am even more 
gratified to recall that there is complete 
unity within our trade unions as between 
the two great groups of Canadians—the 
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French-speaking and the English-speaking; 
and I am bold enough to say that I hope 
that this unity we have achieved within 
our trade unions will have set an enduring 
pattern for all Canadians. 

The growth of co-operation between our 
ethnical groups in Canada is symbolic of 
the growing strength and soundness of our 
democracy. In this connection, we may 
well remember that Canada is the first 
nation of the world to place a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act in force. Others exist 
in this and other countries, but no other 
similar Act exists on a national basis. 
But it is also part and parcel of our 
national strength that we are finding ways 
of integrating all of these minorities into 
one nation of Canadians. 


I believe we can do this. I take some 
credit for the trade unions in this connec- 
tion when I say that we have done it. 
Within our ranks are members from all 
minorities or practically all and they work 
together for their common good. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is a great step in this direction. This 
series of broadcasts is another and no less 
important step in the same direction. The 
never-ending educational program within 
the trade unions is another. 

I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to take part in this broadcast series 
and to tell Canadians generally of the 
work of the trade unions in this important 
field. I am glad that the work they have 
done and are doing has been recognized 
by the Department of Labour in this way. 


Law as an Anti-Discrimination Weapon 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


There are many sides to the problem of 
racial and religious discrimination. Most 
of them have been dealt with in one way 
or another by those who have taken part 
in the earlier broadcasts of this series. 
Today, I shall begin by giving you a very 
brief summary of some of the points which 
have been stressed by the earlier speakers. 

First: Discrimination based on race, 
colour, religion or national origin is con- 
trary to the principles of democracy on 
which our nation is founded. It is contrary 
also to the basic religious teachings in 
which Canadians put their faith. By almost 
any recognized standard it is morally wrong. 
And yet, to some extent, this discrimination 
exists in our country. 


Second: Discrimination based on racial 
or religious factors is particularly undesir- 
able in the field of employment. Aside 
from being morally wrong it is economi- 
cally unsound, harmful to the interests of 
labour and management and to the Cana- 
dian people as a whole. Equality and 
freedom are assured only when every man, 
regardless of his race, religion, colour or 
national origin, is given an equal ‘oppor- 
tunity to obtain employment. And every 
act of discrimination which denies this 
principle strikes a blow at our economic 
well-being and at our worth as a nation. 

Third: Discrimination in employment, as 
in other areas of life, springs from the 
irrational attitudes of mind commonly 
known as prejudices—the false but wide- 
spread ideas which would have us believe 
that Englishmen are snobs, Jews are 
unscrupulous, Scots are lacking in gener- 
osity, Negroes are mentally dull, Americans 
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are interested only in material things, and 
Irishmen care for nothing so much as a 
brawl. These are the kind of ideas which 
make it difficult to recognize an individual 
for what he is worth, no matter what the 
colour of his skin, or the nature of his 
prayer to God, or the language he learned 
in childhood. They are dangerous ideas 
which we must seek to extinguish if we are 
ultimately to obtain the best way of life 
and the good-will of people in all parts of 
the world; for we need not be reminded 
that, in this world, there are some groups 
of people organized in a conspiracy directed 
against any form of society in which 
respect for the individual has a paramount 
place. 

Fourth: Prejudice, the motive power of 
discrimination, is not something we are born 
with, but something that we acquire later 
on in life. In many cases, prejudice is 
learned in childhood. The main causes of 
it are given as frustration and ignorance. 
The speaker who made this point said that 
frustration and ignorance, to a certain 
extent, were inevitable in our society and 
that because of this, we would likely always 
have some prejudice too. However, this 
was all the more reason why we should 
understand it and learn how to combat 
and control it. 


But as the experts on this problem have 
found, there is a limit to how far we can 
go in analysing prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. It is just as important to know what 
can be done about the problem and some 
of the remedies suggested by the speakers 
are most interesting. There are some 
points that all the suggested remedies had 


in common. All of them recognized directly 
or indirectly that the basic problem ‘was 
prejudice rather than discrimination. Dis- 
crimination might be stopped, but unless 
the prejudiced thinking and the prejudiced 
feeling which are the root of it were elim- 
inated too, the problem would still be with 
us. There were several suggestions as to 
how the individual should go about this. 

One was that prejudice should be 
challenged whenever and wherever we find 
it. If it is based on ignorance, we should 
get the facts and make them known. We 
should try to eliminate prejudice in the 
home, in the school, in the church, and in 
our occupational lives. We should try also 
to prevent our children from acquiring 
prejudice. We should strive to understand 
people who speak a different language and 
whose way of life is different from our own. 
“What we know and understand least, 
usually we fear most.” 

Another suggestion was that we might get 
better results if in addition to attacking 
prejudice, we concentrate on building up 
tolerance. You can prove a man wrong 
a thousand times by “a rolling fire of 
statistics” but if in his heart he still feels 
prejudiced, you won’t have done much 
good. You’ve got to make him feel 
differently—you’ve got to make him feel 
tolerant and “tolerance is a matter not 
only of generous thinking, but of generous 
feeling”. 

There was another suggestion I liked and 
it brings me to the subject with which I 
am primarily concerned in this final broad- 
cast in the series. It was that when we 
prevent discrimination from taking place, 
we are automatically eliminating prejudice. 
We should recognize this fact and make 
good use of it. The truth of this has 
been demonstrated in many a_ school 
yard. As one speaker said—stop a big 
boy from bullying a small one “and 
the urge to bully him stops too”. This 
truth is also demonstrated in the progress 
made under anti-discrimination laws in 
Canada and in other countries. When 
discrimination becomes illegal, acts of dis- 
crimination take place less often. Soon the 
idea catches on, and discrimination, in 
addition to being unlawful, has become 
unfashionable. Thus, we find that “discrim- 
ination—acts of hostility—is decreasing and 
because of that, prejudice—attitudes of 
hostility—is decreasing too”. 

I would like to turn now to the main 
subject of this broadcast: Law As An Anti- 
Discrimination Weapon. 


On the first of July 1953, the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act came into 
effect. It was the first and, to my knowl- 


edge, it is still the only national] law of its 
kind in existence. In its passage through 
the Canadian Parliament, it received the 
full support of all parties and, for this 
reason, I am sure that it represents the 
wish of most Canadians. Its purpose is 
not to force any employer to hire any indi- 
vidual, or to require anyone to work for 
any employer, but simply to ensure that, 
in the field of employment subject to 
federal jurisdiction, all men and women will 
be considered for employment on their 
merits, without regard to their race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 

In its basic provisions, the Act is rela- 
tively simple. It states that no employer 
shall refuse to hire or shall otherwise 
discriminate against an employee in regard 
to employment or conditions of employment 
because of his race, colour, religion or 
national origin, and that no trade union 
shall exclude any person from full member- 
ship or expel or suspend or otherwise 
discriminate against any of its members or 
discriminate against any person in regard 
to his employment because of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. The Act pro- 
hibits the use of discriminatory advertise- 
ments, application forms or _ enquiries 
relating to employment. And it provides 
that no one may retaliate against anyone 
who has filed a complaint under the Act 
or assisted in any way in its enforcement. 

Any individual believing that he has been 
the object of a discriminatory act while 
employed or seeking to be employed in an 
industry coming within federal jurisdiction 
may file a complaint in writing with the 
Director of Industrial Relations, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Such a com- 
plaint is given prompt attention. Under 
normal circumstances, an officer of the 
Department is assigned to investigate the 
complaint, to establish the facts in the case 
and to attempt to have the parties con- 
cerned agree to a settlement of the matters 
on which the complaint is based. If he 
fails to do these things, he reports his 
findings to the Director, who may in turn 
make a recommendation to the Minister 
of Labour that an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission be appointed to conduct a 
further and more searching investigation. 

The Commission, if it fails to obtain a 
settlement and finds the complaint sup- 
ported by the evidence, shall recommend 
to the Minister the course which ought to 
be taken with respect to the complaint. 
On the basis of such recommendation, the 
Minister is empowered under the Act to 
issue an order giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The Act 
also provides that an aggrieved person may 
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directly seek redress in the courts without 
first going through the complaint procedure 
I have just described. And finally, the 
Act provides penalties for those who violate 
its provisions or refuse to abide by an order 
issued by the Minister of Labour. 


These, then, are the basic provisions of 
the Act. I have outlined them in some 
detail because I consider it important that 
they be known in all parts of this country. 


Before going any further, I should point 
out that, in the administration of the Act, 
the emphasis has been, and will continue 
to be, on conciliation and persuasion 
rather than compulsion, which will be used 
only where absolutely necessary. So far, 
there has been no need to bring the com- 
pulsory features of the Act into play. We 
have received only a small number of 
official complaints—six to be exact—and, of 
this number, four have been settled quickly 
by correspondence or by direct investiga- 
tion and conciliation, and two are being 
looked into at the present time. So far, 
in other words, the Act has not shown 
itself to be difficult to enforce, and the 
yeason is, 1 believe, because the vast 
majority of Canadian employers are 
opposed to discrimination because of race, 
religion, colour or national origin. 

That brings me to a question frequently 
asked when the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and similar legislation else- 
where is under discussion. Why law? Why 
not education to deal with a problem so 
obviously rooted in the minds of men? 
To this question, there are several answers. 

The first one is fairly obvious. No one 
in this country sees the law as a means 
of achieving thought control. No one, I 
hope, would want to see it that way. But 
let us be clear about one thing. The 
problem we are dealing with in each indi- 
vidual case takes the form of a discernible 
act, a step actually taken by one indi- 
vidual or group to deprive a worker of a 
job opportunity which is rightfully his. It 
is true that the discriminatory act is based 
on prejudice, which is an emotion of one 
kind or another. It is true that the law 
can do little or nothing about correcting 
such an emotion. It should be understood, 
however, that the fair employment practices 
law is directed against the act of discrim- 
ination and not the emotional prejudice on 
which it is based, in much the same way 
as laws are directed against embezzlement 
and not greed, against manslaughter and 
not anger, against murder rather than hate. 
It would be quite impossible, I think, to 
devise an effective law against prejudice, 
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but when prejudice spills over into dis- 
crimination in employment it becomes an 
entirely different matter and a proper sub- 
ject of legislation. 


That, I think, is a good answer to the 
question: Why law? What about the other 
one: Why not education? Well, I think it 
should be remembered that law itself is a 
potent medium of education. Canadians, 
by and large, are a law-abiding people and, 
over the years, the fact that Parliament 
has spoken with a clear and undivided 
voice on the subject of discrimination in 
employment is bound to exert a consider- 
able influence, not only on employment 
policies and hiring actions, but also on the 
attitudes of individuals toward people 
whose race or colour or religion or national 
origin is not the same as their own. Ideas 
which may result in acts declared to be 
illegal are not likely to thrive. 

But, of course, the law, by itself, is not 
enough. To deal adequately with this 
problem, it must be supplemented by more 
direct forms of education. That is why this 
series of broadcasts was arranged as part of 
a program of publicity and education under 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

The educational job which should, and 
indeed must, be done in this field is of 
some magnitude. It cannot be done by 
governments alone. Governments can per- 
haps furnish a lead and provide some of 
the materials but the real job must be 
done by private individuals and groups in 
all parts of the country. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of that fact. In 
administering the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and in seeking to achieve 
its underlying purpose, the Government 
and the Department of Labour must have 
the co-operation of Canadians from all 
walks of life and, particularly, of the 
various associations to which they belong. 
I am sure we will get the co-operation. 

Evidence that it has already been forth- 
coming is to be found in a striking way 
in the list of speakers who have been heard 
in this series of radio broadcasts: the Hon. 
Walter Harris, Ralph Allen, Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin, Lister Sinclair, the Rev. Richard 
D. Jones, Roy Campbell and Claude Jodoin. 
To these men and the organizations they 
represent, to the other associations which 
helped to publicize the broadcasts, and to 
the radio stations which carried them, I 
would like to offer my thanks. They have 
exhibited the spirit which, in the long run, 
will be the most powerful force working in 
Canada against this kind of discrimination. 


Discrimination: What It Does to Business 


Roy Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


I have been asked to talk to you about 
discrimination as it affects the Canadian 
business community. 

I should say at the outset that the aver- 
age Canadian businessman is probably very 
much like any other Canadian when it 
comes to discrimination. He thinks it is 
undemocratic, unfair, and morally wrong, 
and, like the average Canadian, he prob- 
ably hasn’t thought about it as much as 
he should. In other words, it is highly 
unlikely that the average businessman has 
considered what discrimination could mean 
to the economy in terms of dollars and cents. 

That is why I agreed to discuss the 
problem under the heading, “Discrimina- 
tion: What It Does To Business”. The 
other arguments against it, moral, humani- 
tarian, psychological, and so on, have 
already been dealt with by other speakers 
in this series anyway. But I think we 
should be thorough in our efforts against 
discrimination, and if we are going to be 
thorough, we should marshal all the argu- 
ments against it, including the economic 
ones. 

I recently read a statement from an 
economist at the University of Chicago to 
the effect that occupational discrimination 
was costing American industry fifteen 
billion dollars a year. It would be almost 
impossible to make an exact estimate of 
the cost of discrimination in any country, 
so I suppose it would be possible to argue 
that his figures are not correct. But even 
if the figure was only fifty per cent correct, 
the thought is a staggering one. 

Part of our problem in Canada is that 
we hear too much of comparisons—favour- 
able comparisons—between discrimination 
in Canada and other countries. Most of 
us have heard or read statements from 
Jewish or Negro leaders to the effect that 
Canadians are quite fair-minded in the 
matter of racial and religious differences— 
that minority groups in this country are 
better treated than they are elsewhere. 
Part of our problem, I think, is that we 
tend to regard statements of this kind as 
a pat on the back, and let it go at that. 
We tend to think that discrimination, in 
a degree that is important enough to worry 
about, is something that is found in coun- 
tries where there are large groups of 
coloured people among the white popula- 
tion—in countries such as South Africa and 
the United States. 

However, I am afraid that our Jewish 
and Negro leaders, although emphatic in 
their view that Canada is a good place to 


live, would be just as emphatic in raising 
an objection to this attitude. They would 
tell you, as they have told many people 
in this country, that discrimination exists 
here, that it follows essentially the same 
patterns that it follows in other countries, 
that it is causing them a good deal of 
trouble and concern, and that they think 
Canadians of all races, religious and 
national origins should tackle the problem 
together. 

If you were to question these Jewish and 
Negro leaders further, they would tell you 
that when members of their race or religion 
apply for work at some places of employ- 
ment, they are invariably turned down, and 
that this has been going on for years—for 
so long, in fact, that they have stopped 
applying. They would tell you also that 
there are other places of employment in 
Canada where they can apply for work and 
get it, but that they are usually limited 
to certain types of occupations. Further- 
more, they will say that in places of 
employment where this type of discrimina- 
tion exists, promotion and upgrading to 
the better classes of jobs are very limited 
as far as their people are concerned. 

There is no need for me to devote much 
time here to proving that discrimination 
exists in Canada. The speakers who have 
preceded me on these broadcasts have 
covered that point very well. In addition 
to this, I am concerning myself with the 
business community and I believe that 
quite a number of the business people in 
Canada are aware of the problem. They 
are more likely to want to hear me say 
what should be done about it, and to 
furnish reasons why something should be 
done. ; 

Some of you might well ask why I 
believe something should be done in view 
of the fact that discrimination in Canada, 
by comparison with some other countries, 
is not, after all, a very serious problem. 
There are three main points I would like 
to make in reply to this. 

The first one is that while the problem 
is not a major one at the moment, it is 
quite a large potential problem. The 
reason for this is that we are a multi- 
rooted nation—a nation that is made up 
of a great variety of people from different 
races and different religions, who have their 
national origins in many different coun- 
tries. This melting-pot factor, far from 
being a weakness, has been the source of 
our greatest strength, We began our 
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existence as a country with a few thou- 
sand people huddled, so to speak, in one 
small corner of a great expanse of territory. 
Without the influx of people from other 
lands, we could never have seized the 
opportunity to take this large area with its 
huge wealth in natural resources, and to 
change it from a wilderness into a nation 
that stretches from one great ocean to 
another. Our greatest periods of national 
growth have taken place when large num- 
bers of people were moving into this 
country from other parts of the world. 
Canada has now entered on another great 
period of national growth. Our industries 
have expanded greatly during and since the 
war, and so has our population. In view of 
the fact that a large part of that expan- 
sion in population has been the result of 
immigration, I believe it is vitally 
important that we exercise some of the 
vision and tolerance that made some of our 
earlier developments possible. I am told 
that about one out of every fifteen people 
in Canada today is a new Canadian who 
has arrived in this country since the end 
of the war. These people believed when 
they immigrated to Canada that this was 
a democratic country, a land of oppor- 
tunity—where opportunity would not be 
denied to a man because of his race or 
religion. It is the duty of all of us—and 
particularly of business leaders—to see that 
these people and those who will follow 
them are not disappointed in this belief. 
If we don’t accept them and treat them 
as we should, if we don’t give them an 
equal chance in employment and business 
enterprise, if we discriminate against them 
in housing and in social relationships, they 
will form their own national groups and 
withdraw into themselves. If they are the 
last to be employed and the first to be 
unemployed, it will be’a bad thing for 
business, bacause they will not be able to 
play their full part as producers and con- 
sumers of goods. It is our duty, and it 
is in our own interests, to see that these 
new Canadians are not, as the result of 
discrimination, denied the opportunity to 
play their part and to share the reward in 
the building of a bigger and better Canada. 
The second point I want to make will 
also be appreciated by the average Cana- 
dian business man. It is that the cost of 
preventing discrimination, in terms of time, 
effort, and money, is small indeed com- 
pared to the cost of getting rid of it once 
you have allowed a major problem to 
develop. To take an example, slavery was 
abolished in the United States at the end 
of the Civil War, long before the turn of 
the century, and although Americans have 
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made good progress in reducing the dis- 
crimination problem in recent years, many 
more years will elapse before it ceases to 
be a major problem. It seems to me that 
the biggest mistake that can be made with 
discrimination is to ignore it, to make 
little of it, or generally to do nothing about 
it until it builds up into a major problem. 
It is much less expensive in the long run 
to be constantly on the alert against it, 
because getting rid of a major discrimina- 
tion problem is not usually a matter of 
weeks, months, or even years, but of 
centuries. It’s one of those cases where an 
ounce of prevention is indeed worth a 
pound of cure. 

My third point is that discrimination is 
a waste, an appalling waste, of human and 
economic resources. Earlier speakers in 
this series have told you that it has a 
damaging effect on people psychologically, 
that it thrives on fear and ignorance, and 
that it is morally wrong, but I want to 
tell you that if discrimination is allowed 
to go far enough, it is economically bad 
for the country, and particularly bad for 
business. 

Under discrimination, members of the 
minority group are prevented or discour- 
aged from entering the professions, and 
their business activities are restricted 
because of the high risk involved for people 
of their race or religion. They are dis- 
couraged from applying for the better jobs, 
and soon they find that most members 
of their group have become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. If the minority 
group is large enough, the result is that 
they live in depressed areas of the com- 
munity. They are the people who stay 
longest in the ranks of the unemployed, 
because as reductions and increases take 
place in economic activity, they are the 
last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
A man cannot be a producer unless he is 
allowed to work, and he cannot be a buyer 
of goods unless he is allowed to earn money. 

We are fortunate in Canada in that 
internal friction because of race, colour or 
religion has been small and unimportant by 
comparison with some other countries. 
Considering the sorrow and misery that 
can be caused by prejudice, we would be 
well advised to guard this advantage, and 
guard it well. We should work to eliminate 
those discrimination practices which already 
exist. We should also be on the alert to 
prevent new discrimination practices from 
creeping in, because they can appear in a 
variety of disguised and subtle forms, and 
can build up into a real problem without 
the build-up really being noticed. As far 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Department of Labour survey of housing in summer of 1904 disclosed 
“pronounced scarcity of dwellings suitable for occupation by work- 
people”. Only 6 of 30 cities found with no pressing housing problem 


Canada’s housing conditions and the 
shortage of accommodations, particularly in 
industrial areas, were dealt with at length 
in a feature article of the October 1904 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The Depart- 
ment of Labour, in July of that year, 
conducted a survey of housing in all 
incorporated cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants throughout the country. Lasour 
GAZETTE correspondents were assigned to 
collect the necessary information. 

In addition to reporting upon important 
local features of the housing situation, the 
correspondents were asked to estimate the 
supply of houses available relative to the 
demand, note the class of housing desired 
by the workingman and the rental he was 
paying at the time, determine the number 
of workers living in boarding houses 
because of their inability to obtain indi- 
vidual houses, and to prepare a general 
statement as to the cost of building, 
whether or not new houses were likely to 
be built in the future, and, if not, why 
additional construction would not take 
place. 

From the results of its survey, the 
Department reported that a “pronounced 
scarcity of dwellings suitable for occupation 
by workpeople” existed in the country and 
it noted that of 30 cities from which results 
were received, only six, Sydney, NS., 
Charlottetown, P.EI., St. John, NB., 
Quebec, Que., Belleville, Ont., and Kingston, 
Ont., could be listed as areas where the 
supply of houses was not a_ pressing 
problem. 


The class of houses referred to as 
“workingmen’s dwellings’ varied from 
locality to locality. In Halifax it was 
found that a self-contained flat at a monthly 
rental of $10 was chiefly in demand while 
in Quebec a four-room tenement and in 
Kingston a small detached house with a 
garden were more in demand. Rentals 
ranged from $6 to $12 a month. 

The report estimated that over the pre- 
ceding five years, rents had increased from 
15 to 30 per cent. At Quebec the increase 
was estimated at 30 per cent and in 
St. Catharines in the neighbourhood of 50 
to 80 per cent. 


The article cited Winnipeg as possibly 
“the example of highest rentals paid at 
present” for workingmen’s houses. “Rents 
are out of proportion to the wages that 
are being earned,” the report said, noting 
that a four-room cottage without water 
rented for $15 a month while a six-room 
house with water rented for $25 to $30 
a month. 


It was pointed out that very few workers 
among those who had families boarded out. 
The fact that in Halifax, Sherbrooke, 
Peterborough, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 
Brantford, London, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Brandon and Vancouver, many working- 
men’s families were boarding out was noted 
as an indication that “suitable dwelling 
houses at sufficiently low rentals” were not 
available. 


In a general summary, the article stated 
that the extensive development and 
general prosperity of industry throughout 
the country, by increasing the number of 
workers, was in itself a hopeful sign for 
an increase in the number of dwellings. At 
the same time it was pointed out that new 
construction was often discouraged by the 
increase, estimated to average from 20 to 
333 per cent, in the cost of labour and 
material for construction during the pre- 
ceding few years. 

Among the remedies most frequently 
mentioned by the Gazette correspondents 
were the following: municipal intervention 
in the housing field, extension of street-car 
systems, encouragement of housing societies 
and the formation of co-operative societies, 

In Montreal, on September 19, the 20th 
annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was opened 
with 130 delegates in attendance. TLC 
President John A. Flett in his opening 
address urged the extension of the fair 
wage clause to all industries bonused or 
assisted by the Government. In addition, 
the TLC head expressed regret that the 
Union Label Bill had not been approved 
by the Government and condemned what 
was called the importation of “an inferior 
class of immigrants from continental 
Europe”. 
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International 


Labour Organization a 


ILO A’S stant Director-General Appointed 


Dr. Abbas Moustapha Ammar, former Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs 
and Minister of Education, to assume new duties at first of November 


Dr. Abbas Moustapha Ammar, former 
Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs and 
former Minister of Education, has been 
appointed Assistant Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization. He will 
assume his new duties at the beginning of 
November. 

Dr. Ammar took his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Cairo University and _ his 
doctorate in philosophy at Manchester 
University, England. He received his 
higher studies diploma in social anthro- 
pology at Cambridge a year later. 

He returned to Cairo University as 
lecturer and assistant professor in social 
anthropology and socio-economics. In 1947 
he organized the People’s University for 
Workers and the adult education program 
for the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 

In 1948 he became head of the Petitions 
Division of the United Nations Trustee 


Department. In 1950 he returned to Egypt 
as Director-General of the Rural Welfare 
Department, Egyptian Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and Acting Dean of the Cairo 
School of Social Work but returned to 
head the UN petitions division again in 
1951. 

In 1952 he became Director of the 
UNESCO Fundamental Education Centre 
for the Arab States, resigning in 1952 to 
become Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs. 
From January to April this year he was 
Minister of Education. 

Dr. Ammar has been a member of the 
Egyptian delegations to the UN General 
Assembly and Security Council and to the 
UNESCO, ILO and UN World Population 
Conferences. He is a member of the 
Executive Board of the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for Social Studies and president of the 
Egyptian National Population Commission. 


125th and 126th Sessions of Governing Body 


Procedural matters and the preparation 
of future reports occupied a considerable 
portion of the time of the 125th Session 
of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in Geneva on 
May 28 and 29. Canada was represented 
by Hector Allard, Canadian permanent 
delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, and by his assistant, K. D. 
Mcllwraith of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

The Governing Body agreed that law and 
practice reports should be prepared on 
weekly rest in commerce and offices and 
on the living and working conditions of 
aboriginal populations in independent coun- 
tries. The Director-General was also 
asked to submit reports on discrimination 
in the fields of employment and occupa- 
tion and on the forced labour question for 
the attention of the Body. 

A recommendation by the International 
Organization Office that immediate consul- 
tations be opened with governments and 
the two groups of the Joint Maritime 
Commission with a view to amending the 
Convention on Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning, 1949, was unanimously approved. 
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The Convention, No. 93, deals with condi- 
tions as they affect seamen and the pro- 
posed consultations are designed to refer 
particularly to workers on ships of smaller 
tonnages whether covered by the present 
convention or not. 

A resolution concerning the ten states 
of major industrial importance, which 
replaced Brazil by the USSR, was unani- 
mously accepted by the Governing Body, 
the United States delegate abstaining. 

The 126th Session of the Governing 
Body, held June 25 in Geneva, was the 
first meeting of the body as enlarged 
by the amendment to the Organization’s 
constitution and with its newly 
elected membership. Mr. Allard and 
Mr. Mcllwraith again represented Canada. 

In the composition of the new com- 
m:ttees, necessitated by the increased 
membership, Canada retained its repre- 
sentation on both the Financial and 
Administrative and the Allocations com- 
mittees. In addition, Canada will again hold 
a substitute membership in the Technical 
Assistance committee. 

The Governing Body decided to hold 
its next meeting, the 127th, in Rome from 
November 16 to 19. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The LMPC at the Orillia Water, Light 


and Power Commission has devised a 
“Report of Damages” form as an aid to 
more efficient repair work to power lines. 

Investigation had shown that employees 
of the utility—before the advent of written 
reports—frequently reported orally any 
repair work they deemed necessary in their 
districts during routine assignments. 

It was learned that these oral reports 
were often forgotten, and that consequently 
the necessary work was not done. This, in 
turn, often meant that breaks would occur 
in service during storms, and crews would 
be called out to repair the breaks on an 
emergency basis. 

In many cases, it was felt, these breaks 
would not have occurred at all if proper 
maintenance work had been carried out at 
the time employees reported the work as 
necessary. 

Now, employees who observe a_ spot 
where a break seems possible, or where 
maintenance work is necessary, fill out a 
“Report of Damages” in quadruplicate, and 
this is handed to the department superin- 
tendent, who distributes the copies to the 
parties concerned. 

Following investigation by the superin- 
tendent the report is treated according to 
its merits. If repair or maintenance work 
is necessary a work order is issued. After 
the work has been done, the employee who 
sent in the report is advised that the job 
has been completed. 

Thanks to the new system, obvious repair 
work is done when needed. This has 
resulted in substantial improvement in 
service to Orillia consumers and a marked 
financial savings to the utility. 

* * * 

A “case study” of the work of a labour- 
management production committee has 
brought to light the story of a big job 
well done through co-operation. 

The committee was asked by manage- 
ment to look into the scrap problem and 
devise a means of reducing waste and 
spoilage, which was costing the company 
about $3,000 each week. 

A clear statement of facts on the matter 
was requested by the LMPC. 


Management advised that workmanship 
was below standard, scarce materials were 
being wasted, and as a result output was 
sharply reduced. 

An immediate inquiry was instituted to 
learn the causes contributing to the scrap 
and spoilage. 

It was discovered that some 24 opera- 
tions, handled by as many different indi- 
viduals, were necessary in the manufacture 


of a single portion of one product. It was 
apparent that bad workmanship at any 
one stage of the operations could ruin 


the entire item. 

The company, on suggestion of the 
LMPC, assigned to a utility department 
expert the task of finding and correcting 
stages where faulty workmanship might 
occur. He carefully watched tolerances, 
and pointed out to operators how abuses 
to these could result in spoilage. 

A plant-wide publicity campaign, aimed 
at focusing employee attention on the 
problem, was launched and memoranda 
asking for the co-operation of all con- 
cerned were distributed. LMPC members 
used every opportunity to speak to 
employees on the subject and urge their 
co-operation. 

Foremen stressed the importance of good 
housekeeping in all departments, and also 
concentrated on improving methods of 
routing and storing materials. 

As a constant reminder to employees of 
the importance of preventing scrap and 
spoilage, a series of posters was prepared 


by the plant artist, and these were 
prominently displayed throughout the 
various departments. 

In the first month after the LMPC 


started to iron out the scrap and spoilage 
wrinkles, the company was able to report 
that the loss had been cut down by more 
than $1,000 per week. 

* * * 

Due to the high degree of labour- 
management co-operation, the annual picnic 
of Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited, 
in London, Ont., was a marked success. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during August. During the 
month, the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification. One application, 
received in July, was withdrawn. 


Application Withdrawn 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local 1318 and Maritime Broad- 
casting Company Limited (Radio Station 
CHNS), Halifax, NS. (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 


Proceedings before 


Labour Relations Board 


employed by the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 


Employees, Canadian National Eastern 
Lines System Federation, on behalf of 
certain classifications of maintenance 


employees employed by the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes:— 

1. CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. CHRC Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Commercial Cable Company, 
Newfoundland, and the Commercial Cable 
Staffs’ Association, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land (Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1281.) 
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2. Dinamac Tanker Service, Home Oil 
Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). (L.G., Sept., p. 1281.) 

3. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1454 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). (L.G., 
June, p. 815.) 

4. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (Canadian National 
Railways) and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1735; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 344; United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Local 180; and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 992.) 


This section covers Labor under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


5. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Drydock 
and Shipyard (Canadian National Railways) 
and Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ 
Industrial Union of Canada, Local 2 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 992.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Limited (British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service), Canadian National Steamships and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1281.) 

2. Canadian 
and National 


Broadeasting Corporation 
Association of Broadcast 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour panongh the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. e branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
intration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


(Conciliation 
(L.G., Sept., 


Employees and Technicians 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
p. 1281.) 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 


dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). (L.G., Aug., p. 1138.) 

4. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). (See 


above.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation @tablished in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Essex 
Terminal Railroad Company, Walkerville, 
Ont., and the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification 4 bargaining agents, the writ- 
on of provisions—for incorparation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Trainmen (L.G., Sept., p. 1282) was fully 
constituted in August with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge E. W. Cross, Wood- 
stock, Ont., as chairman. Judge Cross was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Walter L. McGregor and Earl R. Watson, 
both of Windsor, Ont., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During August the Minister received the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 


o 


of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in June (L.G.,,Aug., p. 1189) to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division 591. The texts of the 
reports are reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Report 


Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 1282). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Gatineau Bus Company Limited 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 


MAJORITY REPORT 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Ottawa 


Hon. Sir:— 

The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report: 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. James H. Stitt, QC, Ottawa, 
Nominee of the Union, and Mr. Jean C. 
Bherer, QC, Montreal, Nominee of the 
Company. 

The Board was appointed to endeavour 
to settle differences between the Company 
and the Union, as a result of several 
amendments proposed by the latter to the 
agreement in force since the first day of 
May 1953. 

According to Section 13 of the Act, the 
Union, on the 26th day of February 1954, 
submitted to the Company different amend- 
ments to the existing contract for the 
year 1954-1955 and requested the Company 
to select a date in the month of March 
1954 to negotiate. 

The proposed amendments submitted to 
the Company are as follows: 

1. Raise of 0:30 per hour for all 
employees. 

2. Two pairs of overalls per year for 
garage employees. 

3. Time and one-half for all statutory 
holidays: Good Friday, Empire Day, 
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On August 17 the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between Division 591, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, and the Gatineau Bus 
Company Limited, Hull, Que. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard 
Tellier, Montreal, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was J. C. 
Bherer, Montreal; the union nominee 
was James H. Stitt, QC, Ottawa. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Stitt. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Bherer. 

The texts of the 


majority and 
minority reports are reproduced below. 


Dominion Day, Civie Holiday, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day. 

4, Maintenance men to work every 
second holiday. 

Drivers Section: 

5. All extra runs to be paid for three 

hours (8). 


6. Every spare man should be paid at 
least six hours per day (6). 

7. All regular runs to be made of 
eight (8) hours. 

8. Pay day will be 
Thursday morning. 

9. Fifteen (15) minutes for checking 
time after run. 

10. All regular runs should be com- 
pleted within eleven (11) consecutive 
hours. 

11. All relief runs should be completed 
within twelve (12) consecutive hours. 

12. All waiting on runs to be paid at 
regular driving time. 

13. All chartered trips will be paid for 
at least six (6) hours, regular 
driving time. 

14. Seniority to be respected on all runs 
provided no expenses to the company. 

15. All long chartered trips will be paid 
full driving time plus waiting time 
if any “all expenses paid”. 

16. Two weeks holidays paid after 
(1) year. 

17. Any operator transferred or promoted 
to another classification, and remain 
there for a period of six (6) months, 
his seniority will be frozen from 
time he was transferred if he return 
to his original job. 

18. This contract is for one year (1), 
ending April 30, 1955. 

Following negotiations between the 
parties, a Conciliation Officer was appointed 
to endeavour to settle the different points 
in dispute. Although several amendments 
proposed by the Union were either agreed 
upon between the parties or withdrawn, 
the following still remained in litigation 
and are the subjects of the present report: 


Amendments 

No. 1. Raise of 0°30 per hour for all 
employees. 

No. 3. Statutory holidays. 

No. 16. Two weeks holidays paid after 
one year. 

No. 14. Seniority on all runs. 

No. 18. Agreement retroactive to May 1, 
1954. 

At the request of the Members and by 


every second 


consent of the Union, Amendment No. 14. 


was dropped as being prejudicial to both 
parties. 

The Board met in Montreal and in 
Ottawa. 


Raise in Pay 


On this point, the question of whether 
or not the Company is a wholly Quebec 
Corporation was again raised and so to 
compare the rates paid by companies in 


the transit business in Quebec with those 
paid by other companies in other prov- 
inces of the country. Although the Chair- 
man and Mr. James H. Stitt, QC, Nominee 
of the Union, do not deny that the Com- 
pany is a Quebec Corporation and its 
fares being regulated by the Quebec 
Authorities, they feel that the fact that the 
Company operates in the Province of 
Ontario should be taken into consideration, 
and not narrow the comparison with the 
eases of Hull City Transport Co., Autobus 
Fournier Ltée, Cie Autobus Charlesbourg 
Ltée, Transport Boischatel Ltée, Autobus 
Drolet Ltée, the four last named com- 
panies not operating in the same area than 
the present company. In this particular 
case, some consideration should be given 
to wage structure in Ottawa when the 
Company operates, although to a limited 
degree. 

After consideration of all factors, after 
study of the briefs filed by the parties, the 
Chairman of the Board and Mr. James H. 
Stitt, QC, Nominee of the Union, recom- 
mend an increase of five cents (0-05) per 
hour in the basic rates for all employees 
of the Company, with effect from the Ist 
day of May 1954. 


Mr. J. C. Bherer, QC, Nominee of the 


Company, disagrees on this particular 
point. A separate report will be filed by 
Mr. Bherer. 


Statutory Holidays 


At the present time, the employees of 
the Company receive, in addition to 
Sundays, two statutory holidays at premium 
rates for operators and time and one-half 
for garage employees, namely New Year’s 
Day and Christmas Day. 

The Union is now asking that both 
operators and garage employees shall be 
paid time and one-half for works per- 
formed on the following days, namely: 
Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day. 

The Union has submitted a list of 
numerous transit companies in different 
provinces which grant from five to ten 
holidays during the year at various addi- 
tional rates of wages and in a few cases 
an additional rate for works performed on 
Sundays. It appears that in the great 
majority of the cases quoted, no extra pay 
is provided for work performed on Sundays. 
In the present case, the garage employees 
of the employer are already receiving time 
and one-half for works done on Sundays, 
New Year’s Day, Christmas Day and the 
operators are receiving a premium of 0-10 
per hour, plus 0-20 per hour for overtime, 
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for the same days. The premium rates 
prevailing on Sundays (52) seem to place 
the employees in a better position than 
the great majority of those of other 
companies across Canada. 

In the present circumstances, therefore, 
the Board is of the opinion that the actual 
situation should not be disturbed. On this 
particular point, the three members of the 
Board are unanimous. 


Two Weeks Holidays After One Year 


The Union requests that two weeks 
vacation with pay after one year of service 
shall be paid to employees, instead as of 
at present after five years of service. 

The Chairman and Mr. James H. Stitt, 
QC, Nominee of the Union, are of the 
opinion that twelve (12) days vacation 
with pay after four years of service shall 
be granted to the employees. Such deci- 
sion appears to the above Members as 
being a fair and reasonable adjustment 
after taking into consideration the various 
cases quoted by both parties. It is of 
importance to note the fact that no case 
from the Province of Quebec is referred 
to in the Union’s brief; on the other hand 
the Company refers to only four cases from 
Quebec (all outside the area concerned) 
and none from other provinces. It is 
obvious that the conditions through Canada 
on this particular point vary considerably 
and for unexplained reasons as far as the 
present Board is concerned. 

Mr. J. C. Bherer, QC, Nominee of the 
Company, disagrees on this point. A 
separate report will be filed by Mr. Bherer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, 16th August, 1954. 

(Sgd.) Epvovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) James H. Strrv, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour of Canada 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, and acting upon the recommendation 
of the employer, you have appointed me, 
on July 19, 1954, a member of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation in the 
above captioned dispute. I now beg leave 
to respectfully submit my report. 

The Board, composed of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, of Montreal, as 
Chairman, James H. Stitt, Esq., Barrister 
and Solicitor, of Ottawa, the union’s 
nominee, and J. C. Bherer, Esq., Barrister 
and Solicitor, of Montreal, the employer’s 
nominee, sat in Chambers with the Chair- 
man and held a public hearing in Ottawa. 
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At the public hearing, the parties herein 
were present and each submitted a brief to 
support its contentions. 

The function of the Board is described 
in Section 32(1) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, as follows: 


“32(1) A Conciliation Board shall, 
immediately after appointment of the 
Chairman thereof, endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” 


At the first meeting of the Board in 
Chambers, the members took cognizance of 
a memorandum of the eighteen demands 
made by the union, under date February 
26, 1954, as also of the report of the 
Conciliation Officer appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada, on May 11, 
1954, to bring about a settlement of the 
above dispute, said report dated June 2, 
1954. Since no specific “matters” were 
referred to the Board, it then rested with 
the Board and the parties to establish the 
dispute before the Board. 


The Dispute 


At the public hearing. of the Board, on 
August 5, 1954, the parties fully agreed 
that the dispute before the Board was 
reduced to the four following cost items: 


1. Raise of 30 cents per hour for all 
employees. 

3. Time and one-half for all statutory 
holidays that is as follows: Good 
Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day. Maintenance men to 
work every second holiday. 

16. Two weeks holidays paid after one 
year. 

18. This contract is for one year, ending 
April 30, 1955. 


I believe it is only proper, at this stage, 
to express how greatly impressed I was, 
and still am, by the co-operative attitude 
of the parties before the Board, the frank 
expression of their contentions and the 
wonderful help they have given the mem- 
bers of the Board in their conciliation and 
investigation of this dispute. I also wish 
to say how much respect I have for the 
Chairman of this Board in his conduct of 
said conciliation and investigation and for 
my fellow-member in his study of the 
dispute. 

The Law 
The parties have referred this Board, 


either separately or in common, to the 
following pertinent legislation: 


1. The Quebec Companies Act (RS.Q. 
1941, c. 276, as amended). 

2. An Act respecting the Highway 
Transportation (S.Q. 13 Geo. VI, 
c. 21, as amended). 

3. The Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (S.C. 1948, 
c. 54, as amended). 


The Facts and Contentions 


Submitted by the Employer 


The employer has submitted to the 
Board the following facts and contentions: 


1. It is a company, incorporated under 
the Quebec Companies Act, in 1931, has 
always had its chief place of business in 
Hull, Province of Quebec, has always oper- 
ated under the sole jurisdiction and permit 
of the Transportation Board of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec a regular bus service in 
the Province of Quebec from 16 terminals 
located in the Province of Quebec and from 
1 terminal in Ottawa. The routes, with 
intermediate services, over which it oper- 
ates extend from the Hull-Ottawa area into 
the Province of Quebec, westerly a distance 
of ten miles to Aylmer, Quebec, north- 
westerly a distance of forty miles to 
Duclos, in the Province of Quebec, northerly 
a distance of twenty-five miles to Mac- 
Gregor Lake in the Province of Quebec 
and easterly a distance of twenty-five miles 
to Buckingham, in the Province of Quebec. 
Its route mileage is 75 miles and it uses 
42 buses for its operation. It holds a public 
vehicle operating licence, issued by the 
Minister of Highways of Ontario for its 
routes into Ottawa, which licence prohibits 
the employer from “any local business 
between Hull and Ottawa.” Therefore, its 
bus service cannot be classified as urban 
but strictly as suburban. It operates about 
1,050,000 miles per annum, carrying approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 commuters. Over 92 per 
cent of its route mileage is operated in the 
Province of Quebec and well over 90 per 
cent of its traffic is represented by resi- 
dents of the Province of Quebec, mostly 
commuters, and its schedules of operation, 
approved by the Transportation Board of 
the Province of Quebec, are drawn up for 
the sole convenience of the residents of 
the Province of Quebec; 90 per cent of its 
employees live in the Province of Quebec. 
The employer has also five ticket agencies 
in the Province of Quebec and one in 
Ottawa; all of its eight storage garages 
are located in the Province of Quebec; 
_ its 40-bus maintenance garage and admin- 
istrative office are located in Hull, Quebec. 


2. The ‘Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec controls the whole of 
the operations of the employer with respect 
to all its tariffs, routes, schedules, etc., by 
virtue of Section 14 of an Act respecting 
the Regulation of Highway Transportation, 
referred to above, and reading as follows: 

14. The Board shall have a_ general 


power of supervision and control of trans- 
portation services. 


3. The employer and the union signed, 
on the 28th day of April, 1953, a collective 
labour agreement, to be in effect from the 
first day of May, 1953, to the 30th day of 
April, 1954. It has continued itself auto- 
matically on May 1, 1954, since no notice 
of cancellation was given by either party 
under clause 14 of said collective agree- 
ment. Clause 13 of said collective agree- 
ment reads as follows: 

13. Effective Date of Scale of Wages— 

The scale of wages provided in this agree- 

ment shall take effect from November l, 


1952 for all employees employed on April 
14, 1953. 


4. The employer, faced with its present 
financial position, pleaded inability to pay 
any additional cost resulting from the 
money demands of the union. To support 
its position, the employer submitted a 
Statement of Profit and Loss for the year 
1953, under the signature of its auditors, 
P. S. Ross & Sons, which shows that the 
net profit representing return on investment 
for that year amounted to $7,186.95, or less 
than 2 per cent of the actual cash invest- 
ment of $400,000 in the employer’s business. 
It further represented that to obtain a 
normal return of 6 per cent on its invest- 
ment, including taxes, the employer would 
require additional earnings of $40,000. This 
statement shows that the non-operating 
revenue, which is derived principally from 
the sales of cigarettes, rentals and other 
non-bus operating items, amounted to 
$10,895.28, which figure exceeds the net 
profit earned from all the operations of 
the employer. The rate of depreciation 
to provide for the replacement of equip- 
ment as it wears out is less than that 
allowed by the Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec or the Federal Income 
Tax Department. It pays taxes at the rate 
of 47 per cent. Public utilities like the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission do not 
pay taxes. 

5. Wages for the year 1953 totalled 
$211,178, which approximated 40 per cent 
of the operating revenue. The cost of a 
one cent per hour increase in wages amounts 
to approximately $2,000 per annum. 
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6. The only way for the employer to 
increase its revenue is by an increase of 
fares, granted by the Transportation Board 
of the Province of Quebec. The last fare 
revision of the employer’s fare structure, 
granted by said Board, effective May 10, 
1953, is the standard rate adopted by said 
Board for suburban operations of $0.03 
per mile on paved roads and $0.035 per 
mile on unpaved roads. The employer 
pleaded, in this respect, that “a fare in- 
crease or particularly a continuing series 
of fare increases only results in a decrease 
of traffic. This situation is more acute in 
the case of this employer where Quebec 
commuters, when faced with too high a 
fare, pool their private transportation and 
do not use the facilities of the employer.” 


In November 1951, the employer obtained 
its first recent authority from the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
to increase its fares; in the succeeding year, 
passenger traffic of the employer’s routes 
dropped 74 per cent, although, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
carriers in the Province of Quebec showed 
an increase in traffic of 74 per cent. 


On March 24, 1953, a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, headed by the same 
Chairman as this Board, in a majority 
award (the employer’s nominee disagreeing) 
recommended a $0.10 per hour increase 
in wages. The result of said award was 
a 54-day strike. The employer pleads that 
it “was forced to again apply to the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
for its second fare increase in two years.” 
Said Board approved a fare increase, effec- 
tive May 10, 1953. A comparison of the 
first quarters of 1953 and 1954, shows a 
drop of 15 per cent in passenger traffic of 
the employer, although, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, correspond- 
ing figures for the Quebec traffic for the 
same period show a drop of only 2:3 
per cent. 

Extending this comparison over the two 
fare increases and comparing the first four 
months of 1951 with the same period in 
1954, the employer’s traffic dropped 23 per 
cent, as against corresponding Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec indicating an increase of 
203 per cent. A difference is noted of 434 
per cent. 

The drop in passenger traffic practically 
off-set the fare increase in so far as 
revenues were concerned and the only 
saving the employer could make was by 
curtailing its operations. In the face of 
said $0.10 increase, effective November 1, 
1952, total wages for the six months of 
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1954 totalled $4,000 less than in 1953. 
Ultimately, such fare increases, due to 
increased wages, work to the detriment of 
the employees, the employer and the 
Quebec public at large. 

Town councils of municipalities, served 
by the employer, in the Province of Quebec, 
have reacted very strongly and unfavour- 
ably to the last fare increase, as it appears 
from newspapers’ reports, cited by the 
employer in its brief. There are no com- 
ment on same from town councils of 
municipalities of Ontario, a direct proof that 
they are not interested in the operations of 
the employer. 


7. The employer pleaded further that 
“the general economic situation in Canada 
over the past year does not warrant an 
increase of wages at this time”. 

The cost of living index in November 
1952, when the last wage increase of $0.10 
came into effect on November 1, 1952, 
stood at 116.1, which is identical to the 
most recent figure released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for the month of June 
1954, namely 116.1, as pleaded by the 
employer in its brief dated July 28, 1954. 
At the public hearing, the employer stated 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
had released the latest figure on the date 
of the public hearing, namely, August 5, 
1954, for the month of July 1954 at 116.2. 
The wage imcreases, granted by the 
employer, have been far in excess of what 
was required to maintain a parity between 
the increase in the cost of living index and 
in wages. At the end of the war, in 
August 1945, the cost of living index, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
stood at 120°5 as against 185 in October 
1953, an increase of approximately 53 per 
cent; in August 1945, the base wage rate 
of the employer was $0.60 per hour and 
at November 1, 1952, it was $1.10 an hour, 
representing an increase of 80 per cent. 
From November 1941 to November 1952, 
said cost of living index has increased 60 
per cent while the employer’s wage rate 
has increased 162 per cent. Such wage 
increases do not comprise fringe benefit 
items, representing a cost to the employer 
of $0.15 per hour in addition to the base 
wage rate. 

8. A suburban bus operation differs 
materially from an urban bus operation. 
They are two different types of operation. 
The employer, on page 23-A of its brief, 
has substantiated its contention in this 
respect by showing the comparative wages 
of urban and suburban bus services in the 
same area, namely: Quebec, where the 
urban bus operator, the Quebec Railways 
Light & Power Co., pays $1.45 an hour, 


and four suburban bus services pay $1, 
0.95, 0.95 and $1; secondly, Montreal, 
where the urban operator, the Montreal 
Transportation Commission, pays $1.41 an 
hour, and two suburban bus operators pay 
$0.95 and $1; thirdly, Ottawa, where the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, the 
urban operator, pays $1.45 an hour, and 
the suburban operation, Capital Coach 
Lines, pays $1; and fourthly, Hull, where 
the urban operator, Hull City Transport, 
pays $1.05 an hour, and the suburban oper- 
ator, Gatineau Bus Company Limited, the 
employer, pays $1.10. The situation is 
reversed in this fourth case as it appears 
that the suburban operator, the employer, 
pays a higher hourly wage than the urban 
operator, Hull City Transport. 

9. The employer contends that “the only 
comparative study in the present case 
should comprise suburban bus operations of 
a type similar to the one of the employer, 
and, since the employer is, strictly speak- 
ing, a Quebec suburban bus operator, this 
comparative study should comprise only 
suburban bus operators in the Province of 
Quebec.” 

The employer, on page 24-A of its 
brief, submitted a study of “comparative 
wages, working conditions and fringe bene- 
fits under collective agreements’, of 
suburban bus services in the Province of 
Quebec, and analysed it as follows: “It 
reveals, without a shadow of a doubt, that 
in every case, the employer’s present wage 
scale, working conditions and fringe bene- 
fits exceed those granted such suburban 
bus operators.” 


10. The employer pays, under its existing 
collective labour agreement with the union, 
two statutory holidays, namely, Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day, and, in addi- 
tion, pays premium pay and overtime pay 
for 52 Sundays a year, which are all normal 
days of work in the operations of bus 
services for the public. No other like 
operator pays premium pay or overtime 
for Sunday work and in only one case are 
statutory holidays given as shown on the 
schedule referred to above on page 24-A 
of the employer’s brief. 

11. With respect to the request No. 16 
of the union—two weeks holidays paid after 
one year—the employer contends “that the 
employer’s holiday arrangements are on an 
average the same as like operators in the 
Province of Quebec and better than Hull 
City Transport and other Quebec Operators 
in the areas served by the employer”. 

12. The .employer has been unable to 
accept the Conciliation Officer’s suggestion, 
made to the employer and the union, on 
May 26, 1954, of an increase of $0.05 per 
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hour across the Board to all employees, 
as mentioned in said Conciliation Officer’s 
report to the Minister, under date June 2, 
1954, as well as the holidays or vacations 
suggested by said Conciliation Officer. 


13. The employer contends that it is a 
leader in wages, working conditions and 
fringe benefits in the suburban bus service 
in the Province of Quebec. The employer 
is the only suburban bus service operator 
paying a higher hourly base wage rate than 
the urban bus service operator in the same 
area, 


14. L’Autobus Lemelin Ltée, a bus service 
operator in the Province of Quebec, has 
recently signed a new collective labour 
agreement wherein the cost-of-living bonus 
has been eliminated with wages and other 
working conditions remaining the same. 


15. On the whole, the employer has 
pleaded inability to pay an additional cost 
resulting from the money demands of the 
union. 


Submitted by the Union 


1. After detailing the work done by the 
employees—bus operators—of the employer, 
the union concludes—and I quote from its 
brief—as follows: 

It thus becomes apparent why minimum 
physical and educational standards are 
required, which are a heavy strain on the 
nervous system. In this connection we 
hasten to point out that all employees, 
including drivers, work a 54-hour week as 
compared to 40 hours a week required of 
employees in many transportation systems. 


2. The union demands a wage increase of 
$0.30 per hour for all employees, retro- 
active May 1, 1954. It has accepted a 
wage increase of $0.05 per hour for all 
employees, as suggested by the Concilia- 
tion Officer, on May 26, 1954. 


3. On May 26, 1954, the Conciliation 
Officer suggested to the parties—and I 
quote from said Conciliation Officer’s 
report, dated June 2, 1954—that: 

Concerning annual leave I suggested that 
an additional 1, 2, 3 and 4 day be granted 
from second, third, fourth and fifth year 
as they already have two weeks after five 
years service,... As far as the union is 
concerned my suggestion was readily 
accepted leaving with the company to 
express his opinion. 


The union now demands two _ weeks 
vacation after one year of service. 

4. At the top of page 4 of its brief, the 
union states that: 


The Hull City Transport Limited is our 
Company’s closest transit competitive 
company. 
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5. The union has reproduced “Table C-3 
—Area and Industry Summary of Employ- 
ment”, in the Ottawa-Hull area, taken 
from the Lasour Gazette of February for 
the years 1949 to 1954, for the month of 
November in each of the previous years, 
reading as follows: 


February 
1949 sere sien cutetewis sale ats $36.01 
TOGO; reste nik whinGeetcen Geto a 38.19 
LOS] aa ire ctalie ate o paar 40.01 
TODD: cistacsis sth vets rgtebesee ee 47.02 
LOGS; pets ae snus salen eee 49.94 
1OG4 ; Senter spite iinsee« omtars 52.62 


The union has not, however, stated what 
these amounts actually represent, for in- 
stance if they apply to hourly or salaried 
employees, for hours worked in the same 
industry or in different industries, if they 
cover holidays with pay, vacations with pay 
and other such fringe benefits, if they 
apply to professions, etc. 


6. With respect to the “inability to pay” 
plea of the employer, the union has not 
in its brief or otherwise refuted it by actual 
facts or financial statistics or arguments. It 
has limited itself to say—and I quote from 
its brief—: 

The “Ability to Pay’ argument against 

a request for wage increases in the case 
of the Gatineau Bus Company Limited 
employees can be met by a number of 
propositions. The most general and fund- 
amental proposition is that employees 
eannot and should not be expected or 
required to Subsidize operation of their 
employer’s enterprise through inadequate 
wages and working conditions; this 
applies whether the employer is a private- 
owned company or a_ publicly-owned 
enterprise. 


7. On page 5 of iis brief, the union con- 
tends “that wages of employees generally 
should advance with the productivity and 
wealth of the country to the extent that 
all citizens benefit and not any particular 
segment. In 1939 the Gross National 
Product—the total value of goods and 
services produced in the country—amounted 
to $5.7 billion. In 1952 the Gross National 
Product amounted to $23.1 billion, or more 
than four times the 1939 figure.” 


8. On page 6 of its brief, the union states 
as follows—and I quote from its brief—: 


Before concluding this submission, may 
we make some general observations, the 
bulk of the personnel of this division are 
paid on an hourly rate, they are not paid 
when they are ill and by reason of this 
fact it is contended that a person working 
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on an hourly basis should receive a higher 
rate of pay than a person working on an 
annual basis who is usually paid regard- 
less of illness or limited inability to work, 
thus in our experience it has been con- 
tended by Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation that it is not completely fair 
to compare the hourly rate paid to a 
carpenter or bricklayer working by the 
hour with the wage rate paid to a fireman 
or policeman paid on an annual basis. 


The italics are mine. 


Regardless of the fact that it has used 
the above italicized statement as its own, 
the union has requested the Board to com- 
pare the wages paid to the hourly-rated and 
paid employees of the employer with those 
paid to the salaried firemen and policemen 
of towns and municipalities, when it states, 
on page 8 of its brief—and I quote from 
same—-: 


Wages paid to the members of this 
Division have not increased in proportion 
to increases enjoyed by other municipal 
employees and in particular policemen and 
firemen. 


9. The union has not made any refer- 
ence to the stability in the cost-of-living 
index since the last wage increase came 
into effect on November 1, 1952. 


10. The union concluded its brief by 
saying—and I quote from its brief on 
page 6—: 


In conclusion, we wish to present to the 
members of of the Board our objections 
on the stand taken by the Company, that 
they are solely a Quebee Company, and 
therefore, should be governed by Quebec 
standards in wage rates and working con- 
ditions; we contend that the Company is 
not solely a Quebec enterprise, either in 
capital or operation, it operates in a 
federal district governed by federal laws, 
which comprise the Ottawa-Hull area. 
Therefore, we contend that this company 
are in no different operating position than 
the International Transit Limited, The 
Gray Coach Lines, Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Eastern and Western Canadian 
Greyhound Lines, Limited, Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, etce., whose operations cross 
provincial and international boundaries, 
both inter-city and suburban, and there- 
fore must be treated on comparable basis 
in the Ottawa-Hull area as well as in 
comparable transit companies across 
Canada. 


11. The union based its money demands 
upon the employer principally on a com- 
parison of the basic wages paid by the 
employer and the following bus operators, 
mainly located and operating in U.S.A. and 
all the other provinces of Canada, but 
Quebec: 


Operating in U.S.A. and 


Services Other Canadian Provinces Operating in 
or in Other Provinces Quebec 
Inter-urban 12 none 
Urban 19 2(M.T.C. & 
H.G.T.) 
Urban and Inter-urban 3 none 
Urban and Suburban 2 none 
Suburban 1 2 


I have picked up the classifications of 
the different services referred to in its 
brief by the union, by consulting the well 
known manual, called Mass Transportation 
Directory (1954). 


On pages 17 to 27 inclusive of its brief, 
the union refers the Board to wage rates 
paid the Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion, The Border Transit Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ontario; International Transit 
Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario; Western 
Ontario Motorways Limited, Kitchener, 
Ontario; Fleet Lines Limited, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Saskatchewan Transportation 


Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Eastern 
Greyhound Lines’ Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario; B.C. Motor Transportation 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; SMT (Eastern) 
Limited, Saint John, New Brunswick; but 
it does not refer this Board to wage rates 
paid to similar bus service operators in the 
Province of Quebec. 
12. On pages 12 and 13 of its brief, the 
union draws the attention of the Board to 
a “Summary of paid statutory holidays in 
the transit industry”. It is a comparison 
of said holidays paid by the employer and 
by 15 bus operators in Ontario, 1 in New 
Brunswick, 3 in Nova Scotia, 1 in Alberta, 
3 in Saskatchewan, 3 in British Columbia, 
1 in Newfoundland, and 2 in Quebec; the 
two shown as Quebec operators pay less 
than the employer, namely “time and one- 
half for work on 6 statutory holidays”, and 
nothing on 52 Sundays. 
13. On pages 14 and 15 of its brief, the 
union has, in a “Summary of the annual 
vacation with pay in the transit industry in 
Canada”, compared the vacation policy of 
the employer with the ones of 14 bus oper- 
ators in Ontario, 3 in New Brunswick, 4 in 
Nova Scotia, 3 in Alberta, 3 in Saskat- 
chewan, 2 in British Columbia, 1 in New- 
foundland, and with None in the Province 
of Quebec. 


—E——————— 


Preliminary Remarks 


The union has not contested the facts 
submitted by the employer. It has refused 
to accept the contention of the employer 
with respect to the employer’s inability to 
pay, but it has not established by actual 
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facts or financial statistics or arguments or 
otherwise that the employer was able to 
pay the increases demanded by the union. 


The statement of the union, on page 3 
of its brief, line 14, where it says that the 
employees of the employer “work a 54-hour 
week” is false, as it can easily be checked 
from the existing collective labour agree- 
ment. It is well known to the union, with- 
out doubt, that said employees work a 
48-hour week. 


Conclusions 


The demands made by the union, and 
referred to the Board, are a change in 
working conditions now prevailing under 
the existing collective labour agreement, 
signed by the employer and the union, on 
April 28, 1953, which sets a scale of wages 
for the employees of the employer effective 
November 1, 1952. This collective labour 
agreement has continued itself automati- 
cally from the Ist day of May, 1954, as no 
notice of cancellation was given by either 
party under clause 14 of said collective 
agreement. 


Such change in working conditions can 
only be spelled in terms of more cost to 
the employer, as they all come under the 
classification, well known in the industrial 
world, of “money items”. More wages, 
more holidays with pay, more vacations 
with pay and retroactive pay only mean 
additional financial burden on the employer. 
And when we are concerned with demands 
for more holidays with pay, more vaca- 
tions with pay and retroactive pay, it is 
strictly a case of additional cost to the 
employer and less work. I must, therefore, 
consider firstly if it would be wise, reason- 
able and fair to add to the present oper- 
ating cost of the employer; in other words, 
I must ask myself if, under present circum- 
stances as represented by the facts herein, 
the employer has the ability to pay such 
increases out of its current revenue. I am 
of the opinion that I cannot, at this stage 
when faced with such demands, concern 
myself with comparisons between the 
employer and other bus operators. If I 
find that, as a fact, the employer is unable 
to pay said increases, I must, in all fairness, 
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equity and good conscience, and most 
specially because of the employees in- 
volved, refuse the demands of the union. 

The employer contended that the addi- 
tional cost to the employer for a $0.30 
per hour increase in wages would total 
$60,000 per year. To this must be added 
the additional cost of the employer for 
more holidays with pay, more vacations 
with pay and retroactive pay. This state- 
ment of the employer has not been rebuked 
by the union and I must take it as true 
to facts. 

The employer has submitted a statement 
of profit and loss for the year 1953, under 
the signature of its auditors, P. S. Ross & 
Sons. The latter is a reputable and well 
known firm of public accountants and I 
must accept their statement as true to 
facts. Moreover, said statement has not 
been contested by the union. It shows 
that the net profit, representing return on 
investment for the year 1953 amounted to 
$7,186.95, or less than 2 per cent of the 
actual cash investment of $400,000 in the 
employer’s business. It is not in my opinion 
a fair return on the investment of the 
employer in said business. Therefore, to 
add to the cost of the employer’s opera- 
tions, would not only be unfair and unrea- 
sonable, but totally unrealistic, and it would 
imperil the life of this enterprise to the 
extent that it might eventually be priced 
out of business to the detriment of firstly 
the employees, secondly the employer, and 
lastly the Quebec public at large. In my 
opinion, since the employer is unable to 
pay said increase in cost out of its current 
revenue, it would be a most unwise recom- 
mendation on my part that it be granted. 
For this reason alone, I am satisfied that 
the present status quo should be maintained 
for another year in order to permit the 
employer to recover from the bad situation 
occasioned by two successive increases of 
wages, of $0.09 and $0.10 by respective 
awards of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, dated August 7, 1951 and 
March 24, 1953, which have resulted in two 
increases of fares, and in the last case in 
a 53-day strike, and by so doing keep the 
employees of the employer at their work. 
I feel that the first and primary interest 
of the employees is not to obtain wage 
increases, but to be certain to work con- 
tinuously at their present employ until their 
health permits them to do so. In this 
respect, I fully agree with this statement 
that can be found in the editorial of The 
Gazette, Montreal, on August 16, 1954, as 
follows: 

If it were just one case—that of Stude- 


baker Corporation of South Bend, Indiana 
—it would still be interesting enough. But 
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the event takes on its importance because 
it showed a reasonable and responsible 
recognition that labour, as much as man- 
agement, must be part of the competitive 
system. If its wage or other demands are 
placing an industry in a position where it 
can no longer compete, then such demands 
must end by undermining the industry 
itself. They become, in effect, demands 
for unemployment. 


Although I am satisfied that, because of 
the inability to pay the money demands 
of the union, I could refuse summarily all 
such demands, I am ready to enter the field 
of comparisons of the working conditions— 
and they include hours of work, base wage 
rates, overtime, premium pay, holidays with 
pay, vacations with pay, overtime pay for 
Sunday work, and all fringe benefits com- 
monly known in the industrial world— 
between this employer and other employers, 
but with the three following limitations or 
restrictions: 


1. The last collective agreement, freely 
and voluntarily intervened between the 
employer .and the union, on the 28th of 
April 1953, was for a term extending to 
the 30th of April 1954. Its effective date 
was November 1, 1952. 


I am of the opinion, and there are reasons 
to believe, owing to the absence of allega- 
tions to the contrary, that the employer 
and the union, at the time of their pre- 
vious negotiations and collective agreement 
freely and voluntarily agreed to, have taken 
into account the periodical economic factors 
of the enterprise and its development, the 
increases in the cost of living, the increases 
in productivity, the standard of living of 
the employees and the exigencies of the 
publie this enterprise serves. 


For these reasons, I shall consider the 
only changes in the cost of living and also 
in the economy of the enterprise since the 
effective date of the last collective agree- 
ment, namely, since November 1, 1952, to 
the date upon which this dispute was finally 
submitted to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, by the appointment 
of the last member, on July 19, 1954. In 
so doing, I must remark that I am only 
following a well established jurisprudence by 
such eminent jurists, well versed in Labour 
Laws, as Mr. Justice Rene Lippe and Mr. 
Justice Philippe Marchand. 

2. The employer has stated, as an uncon- 
tested fact, that its operation is a suburban 
bus service, and it is classified as such by 
the aforementioned manual entitled Mass 
Transportation Directory (1954). I will, 
therefore, limit my comparison to sub- 
urban bus service operators, operating a bus 
service of a size and type comparable to 
the suburban one of the employer. I feel 


that it would be quite unfair to the 
employer to compare its operation as. a 
suburban bus service to inter-urban, inter- 
countries, urban and inter-urban, or urban 
and suburban bus service operations, where 
the working conditions are so vastly, in 
most cases, different from the ones of the 
employer. I cannot compare the suburban 
bus service operation of the employer to 
the long-haul inter-urban bus service oper- 
ations, any more than I can in the indus- 
trial world compare the working condi- 
tions of the corner clothes or food store 
to the large departmental stores known as 
Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Loblaws or Steinberg. 
And if I were to compare the suburban bus 
service of the employer to inter-countries 
bus services, like the one doing the service 
between Detroit and Canada—the Detroit 
& Canada Tunnel Corporation, an American 
company with head office in Detroit, U.S.A. 
—as the union has requested the Board 
to do, my error would be gerater still. 


3. The employer has represented itself, as 
a fact, as operating a suburban bus service 
in the Province of Quebec, from 16 
terminals, 5 ticket agencies, eight storage 
garages and its only 40-bus maintenance 
garage and administrative office located in 
the Province of Quebec, as against 1 
terminal and 1 ticket agency in Ontario. 
Ninety-two per cent of its route mileage 
is operated in the Province of Quebee and 
well over 90 per cent of its traffic is repre- 
sented by residents of the Province of 
Quebec, mostly commuters, and its sched- 
ules of operation approved by the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
are drawn up for the sole convenience of 
the residents of the Province of Quebec. 
Moreover, the Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec controls the whole of 
the operations of the employer with 
respect to all tariffs, routes and sched- 
ules, by virtue of Section 14 of an Act 
respecting the regulation of Highway Trans- 
portation, reading as follows: 
14. The Board shall have a general power 


of supervision and control of transporta- 
tion services, 


The employer is not permitted, under the 
permit it holds from the Minister of High- 
ways of Ontario for its routes into Ottawa, 
to do “any local business between Hull and 
Ottawa”. 


Because of these facts, I am of the 


opinion that the business of the employer 


into Ottawa is so incidental when com- 
pared to the bulk of its operations in the 
Province of Quebec, that it does not 
change the true nature of the operations 
of the employer as a suburban bus service 


in the Province of Quebec, and I so award. 
Moreover, the Quebec Transportation Board 
has full supervision and control over the 
transportation service furnished by the 
employer, and this confirms my opinion that 
the working conditions of similar suburban 
bus service operators in the Province of 
Quebec should be the guiding rule, that the 
Quebec standard should be the guiding rule, 
in establishing any comparison between the 
working conditions of the employer and 
other operators of similar suburban bus 
services, or in appraising the situation of 
the employees of the employer. For these 
reasons, I shall limit my comparison of 
the working conditions of the employees 
of the employer to only similar suburban 
bus service operators in the Province of 
Quebec. To do otherwise, would create 
an unreasonable and undue hardship to the 
employer, whose only source of revenue 
are the fares—set for it by the Transporta- 
tion Board of Quebec under a Quebec 
standard for all Quebec bus service oper- 
ators and not for Ontario operators—it 
receives from its commuters. The operators, 
like the Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion, the TTC, set their own fares, as they 
wish, or under fare standards of other 
provincial authorities, different from the 
Quebec ones. I am of the opinion that a 
bus service operator pays its employees out 
of the fares it receives. The higher the 
fare or the standard under which its fares 
are fixed by governmental authority, the 
higher the wages of the employees. Con- 
sequently and by inference, the higher the 
standard of fares of the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board, the higher the wages of 
the employees of the employer. But both 
the Transportation Board of the Province 
of Quebec and the bus service operators in 
the Province of Quebec have to consider 
the Quebee public of said Province when 
setting their standard of fares or their fares 
higher, and this above all, in my opinion, 
is the guiding factor, the golden rule of 
both the ‘Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebee and the Quebec bus 
service operators, namely: If you set or 
impose too high a fare, you will drive the 
bus service user out of the buses, and since 
empty buses don’t travel on the road with 
profit, if they do they will drive their 
owners out of business and the employees 
out of employment into the hands of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
With those restrictions or limitations in 
mind, what has been, according to the only 
facts submitted to the Board—as they are 
the only ones I am bound to consider— 
the change, if any, in the cost of living 
since November 1, 1952 to July 19, 1954, 
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the date upon which this dispute was 
finally submitted to the Board by the 
appoimtment of its last Member. On the 
1st of November, 1952, the cost-of-living 
index, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 116-1. The latest 
figure, given by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, for the month of June 1954, and 
of which I could take cognizance at the 
date this dispute was finally submitted to 
the Board, on July 19, 1954, was 116-1. 
No Change Whatsoever. 

I have in front of me the unanimous 
award of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, established under the same 
Law as this one, headed by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, under date 
August 7, 1951, said Board to conciliate 
and investigate a dispute between the same 
parties. Said report reads in part as 
follows: 

One of the most important factors for 
the Board to consider is the cost of living 
for this year which will have to be met 
by each employee from month to month, 
The Board could not in considering a fair 
rate for the year 1951 ignore the increased 


cost of living in the first six months of 
this year. 


I am willing to follow the learned 
Judge’s opinion on this subject, as long as 
it works both ways. I guess that the union 
accepts the fact that it works both ways 
since it has not made any reference to the 
cost-of-living index at all in its brief and 
would not discuss it at the public hearing. 
The unions in the past—and not so long 
ago—based their wage increase demands, 
holiday with pay increases demands, vaca- 
tion with pay increase demands, overtime 
and premium pay increase demands and all 
their fringe items increase demands prin- 
cipally upon the “upward swing in the cost 
of living’. They must take their full 
responsibility for the stand they then took 
on said cost of living. Just as well as they 
claimed over-all increases when the cost-of- 
living index climbed, they must accept that 
the employers are entitled to justly claim 
that the status quo must be maintained 
when the _ cost-of-living index remains 
stationary. For this reason alone, I feel 
justified in awarding that the status quo 
should be maintained and, therefore, that 
no additional cost should be added to the 
operations of the employer, rejecting 
thereby all the demands of the union. 

If we consider the economy of the enter- 
prise, for the same period, we find—again 
from the uncontested facts supplied by the 
employer—that the financial position of the 
employer, as reflected by the Profit and 
Loss Statement of its auditors, is far from 
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being satisfactory: the net profit repre- 
senting return on investment for the year 
1953 amounted to $7,186.95, or less than 2 
per cent of the actual cash investment of 
$400,000 in the employer’s business; in 1952 
the traffic of the employer dropped 74 per 
cent, when carriers in the Province of 
Quebec showed an increase of 74 per cent, 
a difference of 15 per cent; a comparison 
of the first quarters of 1953 and 1954, 
demonstrates that the employer experienced 
a drop in traffic of 15 per cent, when 
carriers in the Province of Quebec showed 
a drop of only 2:3 per cent, a difference 
of nearly 13 per cent; in the face of a 
$0.10 increase effective November 1, 1952, 
total wages for the six months of 1954 
were $4,000 less than in 1953; after the 
latter mentioned fare increase, effective 
May 10, 1953—a direct result of the wage 
increase granted by the previous Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, under date 
March 24, 1953 (the employer’s nominee 
not agreeing)—the town councils of the 
Quebec municipalities served by the 
employer’s suburban bus service were up in 
arms against said fare increase, even 
menacing to establish their own public 
bus service and, therefore, drive the 
employer out of business in its empty buses 
and the employees out of a job. I am 
afraid that, under the circumstances, and 
with all due respect to my _ learned 
colleagues, I cannot be part in an award 
or report which, in my opinion, would 
eventually deprive the Quebec public of a 
good, satisfactory and competent suburban 
bus service operator, would put the able 
employees of the employer on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance payroll, and would also 
price the employer out of business, and, 
therefore, I feel fully justified in recom- 
mending on this point that the status quo 
should be maintained with respect to all 
the money demands of the union. 

With the above mentioned restrictions 
or limitations Nos. 2 and 3 well in mind, 
how do the working conditions of the 
employer, considered as a whole, compare 
with those of other suburban bus service 
operators, operating in the Province of 
Quebec a suburban bus service of a type 
and size comparable to the one of the 
employer? 

Let us look first at the figures submitted 
by the union. It has given the names of 
only one suburban Quebec operator, namely 
Chambly Transport Ltée, showing an 
hourly wage rate of $1 against $1.10 paid 
by the employer. The other bus service 
operator the union has mentioned, namely, — 
Fortin Transport Ltée, is classed as an 


inter-urban bus service by Mass Transporta- 
tion Directory (1954), and, in any event, 
pays its employees at the hourly rate of 
$1 against $1.10 paid by the employer. 
With regard to holidays with pay, the 
union has mentioned the name of only 
one suburban bus service operator in 
Quebec, namely, Chambly Transport Ltée, 
paying for only 6 holidays, as against 2 
holidays and 52 Sundays paid by the 
employer at premium and overtime rate. 
Coming to vacations with pay, the union 
has not mentioned one single bus operator 
in the Province of Quebec. It seems to 
me that, in the appreciation of the working 
conditions of the employees of the 
employer, the union has _ intentionally 
drawn an industrial curtain over the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. It is, in my opinion, a 
most unfair, unrealistic and unjust attitude 
taken by the union—and not by the 
employees it represents, who are 90 per 
cent Quebecers, living happily in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Quebec and Quebecers, 
with their own standards of living, of pay 
and of industrial and professional life, can- 
not and must not be ignored in such a 
resolute fashion when appraising the work- 
ing conditions of a Quebec employer, of 
Quebec employees in a percentage of 90 
per cent of the total number of employees 
of the employer, in their relation with 92 
per cent Quebec commuters of the total 
traffic of the employer. Those Quebec 
commuters are the ones who pay the fares 
that keep this business going and the pay 
envelopes of the employees of the 
employer full and they cannot be ignored 
so lightly. 

On the other hand, the union gives the 
list of the services mentioned above in 
paragraphs 10, 11, and 12 of the “facts sub- 
mitted by the union”. By so doing, the 
union, in my opinion, endeavours to picture 
the Quebec employee as a starving one, 
unpaid and unkept properly, when com- 
pared to other employees in U.S.A. and 
other provinces of Canada. This, in all 
fairness and with all due respect to the 
Quebec wage-earners, is an absolute false 
“picture of the Quebec wage-earners, of the 
situation in general and very untrue to 
facts. 

In any event, I have given my reasons 
why I cannot entertain such comparison 
between the working conditions of the 
employees of the employer and such related 
bus services, and I need not comment any 
further. The employer, on the contrary, 
has brought some light in the working con- 
ditions of similar suburban bus services in 
the Province of Quebec, on page 24-A of 
its brief, and, by so doing, has revealed 


that the working conditions of its 
employees, considered as a whole, exceed 
those granted the employees of such sub- 
urban bus service operators. For these, 
reasons, I feel fully justified in awarding 
and recommending that the status quo 
with respect to all the money demands of 
the union should be maintained for another 
year, and, therefore, that the money 
demands in toto are rejected. 

Although I am of the opinion that the 
working conditions as a whole of suburban 
bus services’ employees cannot and must 
not be compared with the ones of urban 
bus services, I feel that I cannot close this 
minority report without paying particular 
attention to what seems to me to be the 
most important submission of the union 
in its brief, when it says, at the top of 
page 4—and I quote from the union’s brief 
—as follows: 


The Hull City Transport Limited is our 
Company’s closest transit competitive 
company. 


The employer has submitted, on pages 
23 and 23-A of its brief, as uncontested 
facts, that the hourly base wage rate paid 
by Hull City Transport to its operators is 
“$1.05”, against “$1.10” paid by the 
employer; furthermore the employer 
stated: “we are advised that the urban 
operator (Hull City Transport) has practi- 
cally none of the fringe benefits given by 
the employer such as two (2) weeks vaca- 
tion after five (5) years service, statutory 
holidays, overtime for Sunday work, free 
uniforms, pension plan, etc., etc.” The 
union has not contested such facts sub- 
mitted by the employer. I am, therefore, 
of the opmion that, using the standards 
submitted by the union of the “closest 
transit competitive company”, the working 
conditions of the employer, as presently 
existing, should not be changed, and that, 
consequently, all the money demands of 
the union should fail. 

In my honest opinion, the intrinsic value 
of conciliation and investigation procedure, 
as it is now set up under our Law, could 
soon totally disappear, if Boards continue 
to adopt the attitude that merely because 
a demand is made, whether or not supported 
by factual evidence, some compromise must 
be recommended. 

It is for all of these reasons, and also 
for the same reasons which motivated this 
great statesman, Abraham Lincoln, to print 
his famous sentence on the world manual 
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on industrial relations, namely: “You Can- 
not Help The Wage Earner By Pulling 
Down The Wage Payer’, that I cannot 
agree with any of the demands of the 
union, that I recommend the existing status 
quo be maintained until May 1, 1955, and 
that, therefore, I reject all the demands of 


the union in dispute between the employer 
and the union, and so award and recom- 
mend in this my minority report. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, August 16, 1954. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Burrsr, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Receni Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases heard June 8, 1954. 

The disputes concerned: the claim of a 
telegraph agent-operator for an allowance 
of free fuel for use in a separate dwelling; 
a conductor’s claim for deadhead allow- 
ance; the claim of a spare yardman for 
time and one-half for second tour duty 
without eight hours intervening between 
shifts; and the claims of five firemen for 
time lost when held out of service and for 
the removal of demerits. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in all four cases. 


The four disputes are summarized below. 


Case No. 646—Dispute between the 
Quebec Central Railway Company and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers concerning 
the claim of a telegrapher for an allowance 
of free fuel for use in a company-suppled 
dwelling separate from the station. 

On June 8, 1953, a telegrapher was 
transferred to the position of agent- 
operator at East Angus, Que., to replace a 
telegrapher who was retiring. According 
to the Company’s advertisement of the 
position, issued the previous April, a 
“separate dwelling (without fuel)” was to 
be supplied in addition to the monthly 
salary. 

From the time of his appointment, the 
new agent-operator had not been allowed 
a free “fuel perquisite’. He claimed 
restoration in full of that portion of his 
remuneration designated as “Dwelling, 
Light and Fuel” perquisites in telegrapher’s 
wage agreements along with a refund of 
all costs incurred by him for the purchase 
of fuel for use in the dwelling from the 
time he first occupied it, because, as the 
Brotherhood established, free dwelling, light 
and fuel perquisites had in fact constituted 
an integral part of the agent’s remunera- 
tion since the station was built in 1912. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
current schedule agreement it had with 
the Company contained the statement that 
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suitable fuel would be supplied to station 
dwellings. Furthermore, there was nothing 
in the agreement indicating that the 
dwelling at any station must form a part 
of the main building, and the introduction 
of the phrase “without fuel” in the job 
notice altered a condition of employment 
that had existed without challenge for 
several decades. 

The Company argued that when it 
discovered it had been supplying free fuel 
to the separate dwelling at East Angus 
over a period of many years, action was 
taken to withdraw the fuel supply in view 
of the fact that the Company had been 
assuming an expense when it was not the 
intention that it should do so. The matter 
was properly covered by the bulletin to 
all agents and operators advertising the 
position. 

The Company contended that there was 
nothing in the agreement which required 
it to furnish free fuel to a dwelling occu- 
pied by a telegrapher which was separate 
from the station building. Furthermore, 
the Brotherhood had concurred in the 
Company’s action of withdrawing free fuel 
supply at other dwellings which were 
separate from other station buildings. 

In these other cases, the Company had 
made a compensatory adjustment in the 
telegrapher’s wage rate, but only as a 
measure of good faith and had not been 
legally required to do so. However, the 
Company’s offer to do the same in the 
case of the East Angus station had been 
declined by the Brotherhood. 

After considering further oral and 
written evidence, the Board ruled that the 
telegrapher’s claim be sustained. 


Case No. 647—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways’ (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
concerning a conductor's claim for dead- 
head allowance. 


After granting 12 days’ paid vacation 
effective December 20, 1951, to the regular 
conductor on the one-day Kincardine- 
Palmerston-Kincardine run, the Railway 
posted 48 hours’ notice of the coming 
vacancy. As no applications were received 
from men working as conductors, the Rail- 
way assigned a brakeman who was also the 
senior qualified conductor not working as 
such at the terminal or station subsidiary 
thereto, in accordance with Article 82 of 


the current Schedule for Conductors, 
Baggagemen, Brakemen and Yardmen. 
Kincardine is a _ subsidiary station to 
Palmerston. 


The brakeman submitted a claim for a 
minimum day for deadheading from 
Palmerston to Kincardine on December 19, 
1951, to fill the temporary vacancy to 
which he was so assigned; the claim was 
declined by the Railway. 

The Brotherhood contended that since 
no application had been received, and since 
it has been necessary to assign the senior 
qualified conductor not working as such at 
the terminal and stations subsidiary thereto, 
it must be considered that the brakeman 
was ordered by the Railway to deadhead 
from Palmerston to Kincardine in order to 
take up his assignment. 

Therefore, the Brotherhood contended, 
his claim for deadhead allowance was in 
order as provided for by Article 21 of the 
Schedule, which reads in part: 

Deadheading in connection with relief 
work which men have bid in or claimed 
on seniority basis shall not be paid for but 
when not so bid in or claimed, and the men 


are ordered by the Railway to deadhead, 
any such deadheading shall be paid for. 


The Railway argued that the language 
of Article 82 of the Schedule explicitly 
obliged the Railway, when no applications 
are received, to assign the senior qualified 
conductor not working as such at the 
terminal or station subsidiary thereto, and 
required the conductor so assigned to 
accept the assignment. The brakeman in 
question had so accepted, and the point 
at issue was whether or not the employee 
had been ordered by the Railway to dead- 
head to Kincardine. 

The Railway also quoted an Article 
which states: 


Trainmen when deadheading to exercise 
seniority rights or returning after having 
done so...will not be entitled to compen- 
sation therefor. 


It contended that the brakeman was 
required, in order to protect his seniority 
rights, to accept the assignment, and it 
was his obligation therefore to report for 
duty at Kincardine. 
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The Railway contended that Article 82 
provides in effect that applications from 
men other than those working as con- 
ductors cannot be considered, and thus 
leaves the Railway with no alternative but 
to assign the senior qualified conductor not 
working as such in the terminal or station 
subsidiary thereto, even though it might 
well be that a junior qualified conductor 
working as a brakeman out of the sub- 
sidiary station would apply for the vacancy 
if permitted to do so. 

It has always been the practice, argued 
the Railway, to consider deadheading in 
cases of this nature as incidental to the 
protection of seniority rights and no com- 
pensation therefore is paid. Any other 
interpretation would penalize the Railway 
for complying with schedule rules. 

The Board ruled that the employees’ 
contention be sustained and stated that 
the practice respecting advertising of 
temporary vacancies under the provisions 
of Article 82 should be clarified to permit 
applications by all qualified conductors in 
that territory being honoured. 


Case No. 648—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a spare yardman 
for time and one-half for second tour of 
duty without eight hours intervening 
between shifts. 

A yardman working from the spare list 
at Mile End, Montreal, was called to work 
from 11:00 p.m., January 10, to 7:00 a.m., 
January 11, 1953, as yard helper and, 
because of a shortage of men, was requested 
to double through as yard foreman from 
7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., January 11. He agreed 
to work the second shift and did so. He 
claimed time and one-half for second tour 
of duty as yard foreman. The Railway 
denied the claim. 

The Brotherhood quoted two Rules of 
Yard Service Overtime and contended that 
under these rules the employee was entitled 
to time and one-half for the second tour 
of duty when less than eight hours inter- 
vened between shifts. 

The Railway argued that the employee 
was not notified of the vacancy on the 
second shift prior to completion of his first 
tour of duty ending at 7:00 am. He 
agreed to and did work as yard foreman 
on this second shift. He had the privilege 
of booking rest upon completion of his first 
tour but did not do so. 

The Railway contended that the employee 
exercised his seniority when he worked as 
yard foreman on the second shift and was 
therefore entitled only to the pro rata rate. 
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After considering further oral and 
written evidence, the Board sustained the 
employee’s contention. 


Case No. 649—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen concerning the claims 
of five firemen for payment for time lost 
when held out of service during a ten-day 
period, and for removal of demerits. 

Five firemen were held out of service and 
assessed demerits because they booked rest 
on arrival at Ruby Creek, B.C., during 
September 1953. 


The Brotherhood contended the firemen 
had the right to do so, quoting as evidence 
Article 16 of the Agreement, which reads 
in part: 

Enginemen will not be required to leave 
terminals until they have had at least eight 


hours’ rest, if requested, but such rest must 
be booked on arrival. 


The Railway contended that the firemen 
were in through freight turn service 
between Brookmere and Ruby Creek and 
booked rest at Ruby Creek, which caused 
an unnecessary delay to traffic and motive 
power on the subdivision, which is 63 miles 
in length and operated with diesel motive 
power. 


According to the agreement and long 
practice, stated the Railway, a fireman can 
be used out of Ruby Creek within eight 
hours without incurring payment for a new 
day, because he is on continuous time. 
The Railway, however, under circum- 
stances warranting it, and when steam 
power was used, did tie up firemen at 
Ruby Creek and start a new day for the 


return trip without regard to the provisions 
of the Schedule. With the advent of 
diesel power, which has reduced materially 
the physical effort required of a fireman, 
the Schedule was reverted to, which resulted 
in these firemen booking rest and attempt- 
ing to secure two days pay for this turn- 
around service. 


The Railway contended that under the 
conditions of this run, which is less than 
100 miles, it is reasonable that firemen 
should, on most occasions, operate on a 
turnaround basis and others on a single 
run basis if traffic warranted. Furthermore, 
the firemen in question knew by long 
practice and were advised in many instances 
from time to time that they were in turn- 
around service. 


The Board held that the Railway has 
the right to use firemen assigned between 
Brookmere and Ruby Creek either in 
straightaway or turnaround service. How- 
ever, it said, they must be notified when 
called at Brookmere of the type of service 
for which they are being requested. Owing 
to Ruby Creek being a terminal for crews 
working out of Brookmere, enginemen 
assigned to Brookmere are afforded the 
right under a rule of the Schedule to book 
rest at Ruby Creek if required. However, 
that right should not be abused as the 
evidence in this dispute, it said, indicated. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees due to the circumstances of 
the case and recommended that the parties 
to the dispute confer together with a view 
of arriving at an understanding with 
respect to turnaround service on _ short 
subdivisions, which understanding would 
also cover the booking of rest. 


Government Workers’ Accidents Cost $13 Million in Year 


A total of $1,485,577 was paid out under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act in the year ending March 31, 1954, for 
occupational accidents and diseases. 

Of this total, $1,058,603 covered claims 
received within the fiscal year. The 
remainder provided monthly pensions for 
permanent total and partial disabilities, and 
for widows and children who are depen- 
dents of persons who lost their lives while 
working for the Government. There are 
1,273 being regularly provided for in this 
way. 

A report of the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of 
Labour, records a total of 14,526 paid 
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claims. Of these, 4,867 involved persons 
who had been struck by objects of one 
kind or another, usually by falling or flying 
objects or objects being handled by other 
persons. A total of 3,636 employees had 
been injured by falls or slips, and 2,479 
had been injured by striking against or 
stepping on objects. This category in- 
cluded such accidents as walking into 
machinery, furniture or doors. Accidents 
labelled “over-exertion” in the report 
accounted for 1,363 claims. Most of these 
were the result of employees trying to lift 
excessive weights or handling weights in an 


improper manner. Most of these resulted — 


in injuries to the back. 
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Collective Agreements 


Collective Bargaining in Retail Trade 


Fewer than 7 per cent of all workers in retail trade are covered by 
collective agreements. Unionization most extensive in food retailing 


Only a small proportion of employees in 
retail trade have their working conditions 
regulated by a collective agreement. Based 
on agreements forwarded to the Economics 
and Research Branch, a little more than 
26,000 retail trade employees are covered 
by fewer than 300 current collective agree- 
ments. This represents fewer than seven 
per cent of all persons working in the 
retail trade industry. This percentage is 
small in comparison with that of almost 40 
per cent for workers in non-agricultural 
occupations generally who are covered by 
collective agreements. 


Industrial Analysis 


Unionization in the various segments of 
retail trade has been uneven but has been 
more extensive among employees of retail 
food establishments than among others. 
Of a total of 285 agreements and 26,000 
workers covered for all retail trade, 164 
agreements covering over 15,000 workers 


apply to firms in the food retailing field 
(Table 1). Dairies and chain stores make 
up the bulk of this group. 

Among the other branches of retail trade, 
the types of firms most frequently organ- 
ized are those selling building materials 
and those selling fuels. Only a relatively 
small number of agreements exist for 
department stores and stores selling such 
items as variety goods, general household 
goods, apparel, footwear, automotive 
products, and hardware. 


Also included among the collective agree- 
ments in force in the retail trade industry 
are a small number covering garages and 
firms engaged in the repair and mainten- 
ance of household equipment. Repair and 
maintenance may be a department of a 
concern that sells the product. 

Six agreements applying to department 
stores account for 3,000 of the 11,000 
workers covered by agreements and 
employed in retailing other than food 
retailing. 


TABLE 1.—UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN RETAIL TRADE, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


All Retail Trade Food 


Other Retail Trade 


Agreements! Workers | Agreements] Workers | Agreements] Workers 


Union 
Ee MMIOUE, nner te aegis eines unde odates + anes 285 
Unions Affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congrens Of CANAGA oo. sacs cescke ge cee sess 152 


Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
-  feurs, sig grees and Helpers of 


WATRGriGH, AL DLA eccscashiec ea sar 69 
Retail Clerks International Association, 
vA Re 8) eee een) eee 54 
Other AFL-TLC Unions..............-... 26 
Directly Chartered TLC Unions.......... 3 
Unions Affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
fs) ONS ocd kha itad toll dns 3.0" 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, CIO-CCL....... 46 
Other CIO-CCL Unions 15 
Directly Chartered CCL Unions.......... 18 
papsrel Union of Operating Engineers, ; 


Unions Affiliated with the Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labour.......... 9 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 


26,358 164 15,291 121 11,067 
10, 666 83 7,651 69 3,015 
6,393 48 5,442 21 951 
2,959 25 1,808 29 1,151 
919 10 401 16 518 
BUD hens sarncts. s\cinwectss tie 3 395 
6,979 56 4,356 29 2,623 
3,923 40 3,511 6 412 
2,086 4 202 11 1,884 
926 10 631 8 295 

44 2 12 4 32 
"4,735 2 123 7 "4,612 
246 13 120 8 126 
3,732 10 3,041 8 691 


* Included are close to 3,000 workers to whom collectively bargained conditions of employment have been extended 


under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
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Regional Analysis 


Although only a small proportion of 
employees in retail trade are organized, 
unionism extends to all the major areas 
of the country (Table 2). The largest 
number of agreements applies to firms in 
Ontario. While almost as many collective 
agreements are in force in each of British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, the 
numbers of workers covered are much 
fewer than in Ontario. The largest number 
of retail trade workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements are shown by the table to 
be in the Province of Quebec. The figure 
includes, however, almost 3,000 workers to 
whom collectively bargained conditions of 
employment have been extended under the 
Collective Agreement Act of that Province. 

An interesting point concerning the 
regional distribution of retail trade agree- 
ments is the concentration in Ontario of 
agreements in the food retail trade group. 
The proportions for that province compared 
to all Canada are as follows: 


Another AFL-TLC union active in the 
industry is the Retail Clerks International 
Association. Its 3,000 Canadian members 
are mostly retail trade employees. Except 
for five agreements, all the Retail Clerks’ 
agreements are with firms outside the 
Quebec-Ontario region and two-thirds of 
the union’s 54 collective agreements on file 
in the Economics and Research Branch are 
with western concerns. While this union 
has agreements in nearly all branches of 
retail trade, a majority cover clerks in 
chain grocery stores. 

The third of the three main unions that 
organize employees in the retail trade 
industry is the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). In 
the retail trade industry it represents 
approximately 4,000 workers covered by 46 
collective agreements. The vast majority 
of these agreements apply to food retailing 
establishments, particularly dairies and 
chain grocery stores. Two out of every 
three agreements signed by the Retail, 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Industry Group Total Agreements Total Workers Covered 
Canada Ontario Canada Ontario 
COTE es seas tam eet sre aa kts 58% 7370 58% 69% 
Un Vet goal tea FoR rp ena a ee 42% 27% 42% 31% 


Unions in Retail Trade 


Many unions have organized small num- 
bers of workers in retail trade. There are 
also a substantial number of employees’ 
associations among workers in the indus- 
try. Three unions have, however, organ- 
ized a proportionately large number of 
the workers. These are the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL-TLC), the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association (AFL-TLC) and the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO-CCL). 

The Teamsters’ union, with 69 agree- 
ments and 6,400 workers covered, repre- 
sents the largest number of workers. This 
union, which also organizes employees in 
other industries, has nearly 24,000 members 
in Canada. In retail trade, a majority of 
the union’s agreements are with dairy firms 
in Ontario and Western Canada. These 
agreements generally cover both plant 
employees and route salesmen. The same 
union also has a number of agreements 
in other lines of retail trade, mostly in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces, and 
particularly for employees of fuel and ice 
firms and of concerns selling building 
materials. 
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Wholesale and Department Store Union 
on behalf of employees in retail trade are 
with dairy or grocery firms located in 
Ontario. 

Two relatively large groups of employees 
are represented by other unions. Some 
1,700 employees of an Ontario brewery 
warehousing and distribution firm are rep- 
resented by the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Various distribution centres 
throughout the province are included in the 
bargaining unit. About 1,100 employees of 
one of Montreal’s large department stores 
are represented by the National Syndicate 
of Retail Trade Employees (CTCC). 


Size of Bargaining Units 


In contrast with bargaining units in the 
manufacturing industries, which frequently 
include hundreds or even thousands of 
workers, units covered by collective agree- 
ments in retail trade are small. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the bargaining units 
specified in the agreements examined have 
50 or fewer employees and only eight 
cover 500 or more. The distribution by 
number of employees in the bargaining 
unit is as follows: 


Size of Bargaining Unit 

1—- 50 employees covered........... ee 
51-100, employees covered................. 
101-500 employees covered................. 
500 and more employees covered.......... ; 


Do bale BLS UTI ORE cetera or ceroasre + 


Employer Bargaining Units 


Most collective agreements covering retail 
trade employees are negotiated with one 
employer for a single trading establishment, 
as shown by the following breakdown: 


Units 


SLCIOANEY SUM UNIT RReine hte ttre ct Aah. ccietadrdichan 


One-Employer units 


One-Establishment units ............... 
More-than-one Establishment units .... 
Multi Employer—multi-establishment units. 


As the figures show, a substantial number 
of the contracts apply to two or more 
establishments operated by one employer. 
The vast majority of these are agreements 
applying to chain grocery stores. All the 
retail outlets of a chain grocery company 
in a particular city are often covered by 
one agreement. 

Eighteen of the agreements are multi- 
employer in scope. A number of these 
are between unions and retail merchants’ 
associations in various cities. There are 
also a number of city-wide agreements 
covering such concerns as dairies, fuel 
companies, building supply companies, and 
the meat sections of numerous retail stores. 


Employee Bargaining Units 


The bargaining units for retail trade 
establishments may be made up of all non- 
supervisory employees or may include 
specified categories, depending on the type 
of business a firm is engaged in. For the 
most part accounting staffs and similar 
office employees are excluded from the 
bargaining units. There are, however, a 
number of agreements applying to retail 
stores that cover both office and non-office 
employees. At a number of other estab- 
lishments, office workers are organized 
separately. Small numbers of operating 
engineers are represented by their own 
unions. 


Agreements Workers 
eG Oc. Su a ee ee 192 3,833 
acpi tai aces Select 46 3,276 
FE Pe nro atGt gy PER eee 39 8,954 
Srl audits. ot nrcrtarete ae 8 10,295. 
‘Spee Acne Gee hee 285 26,358 


All workers below the management and 
supervisory levels are normally included in 
the bargaining units for chain grocery 


stores. The same type of bargaining unit 
is found at the few organized apparel 
stores. 


Agreements Workers 
eee ee 285 26,358 
Sn, ¥ yi sees Pu er | 267 20,713 
Py ier CORE ee ee 225 11,541 
Pee senate: ae 42 9,172 
Ro DEN Se Ee 18 5,645 


The bargaining units for dairies usually 
cover both plant employees and the route 
salesmen. Supervisory and office personnel 
are, as a rule, excluded, as are city and 
country salesmen. 

In firms selling building products as well 
as those selling fuels, the bargaining unit 
usually includes truck drivers and helpers 
as well as shop and yard employees but 
not employees of the office. Thus the 
actual sales people in the office are, as a 
rule, excluded. 


For agreements applying to automobile 
dealers, garages, and firms selling electrical 
appliances the office and sales people are 
generally excluded from the bargaining 
unit. Those included are the people 
employed at repair and maintenance work. 
It is interesting to note that the unions 
active in retail establishments of these 
types may be the same as those which 
organize the employees at plants manufac- 
turing the product. The United Automobile 
Workers of America, for example, has 
agreements with a few automobile dealers 
and garages. 

Among department stores and _ large 
general merchandise stores there are only a 
very few agreements in which all sales and 
other store personnel below the supervisory 
level are organized. There are a larger 
number of agreements applying only to 
certain categories of employees, such as 
warehouse and maintenance workers, and 
that do not cover sales personnel. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Que.; Industrial 
Standards Acts, N.B., Ont. and Sask. 


During July and August a number of 
wage increases and certain changes in hours, 
overtime and vacations with pay were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council under the 
Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. Cost- 
of-living escalator clauses were added to the 
agreements for the construction industry in 
the districts of Quebec and Rimouski; the 
shoe and the dress manufacturing indus- 
tries agreements throughout the province 
were renewed without change. 


In the men’s and boys’ shirt manufac- 
turing industry throughout the province 
minimum wage rates were increased by 
from 1 to 6 cents per hour; in the con- 
struction industry at Quebec the section of 
the agreement governing pipe mechanics 
and electrical trades was revised by the 
addition of oil burner services, and 
minimum wage rates for pipe mechanics 
and electrical workers are now 5 cents per 
hour higher in all zones; in the construc- 
tion industry at Trois’ Riviéres’ the 
minimum hourly rate for structural iron 
erectors and welders was increased from 
$1.55 to $1.90. In the construction indus- 


try in the county of Terrebonne minimum 
wage rates for certain classifications were 
increased by from 5 to 30 cents per hour; 
others remain unchanged. 


Under the Industrial Standards Acts, in 
New Brunswick a new schedule made 
binding for plumbers and pipefitters in the 
Moncton zone reduces the weekly hours 
from 44 to 40 with no change in the 
minimum hourly rate of $1.50 for work 
during regular periods. In Ontario, a new 
schedule was made binding for plasterers 
at Ottawa increasing the minimum hourly 
rate from $1.85 to $1.95; another new 
schedule for the men’s and boys’ hat and 
cap industry in the province of Ontario 
replaces the one which was last gazetted in 
1950 and provides a new scale of minimum 
hourly rates which are 124 to 174 cents per 
hour higher than those formerly in effect. 
In Saskatchewan, new schedules were made 
binding for painters and decorators, and for 
carpenters at Moose Jaw. These new 
schedules increased the minimum hourly 
rate for painters from $1.53 to $1.60 and 
for carpenters from $1.85 to $1.90 per hour. 


CCL and CCCL Charge Quebec’s Wage Bill $200 Million below Ontario's 


Wage disparities between Ontario and 
Quebec amount to $200,000,000 per year, 
it is estimated in a joint study made public 
by the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. Copies of the study, prepared 
by Gilles Beausoleil, were released last 
month. 

According to the study, Quebee workers 
receive an hourly wage 15 cents less than 
their counterparts in Ontario. This means 
a reduction in annual purchasing power of 
$300 per worker, or a total of $200,000,000 
for the people of the province. 

The 50-page printed study contains 34 
tables dealing with average earnings and 
working hours in various industries during 
an eight-year period following 1946. For 
manufacturing as a whole, there was a 
disparity of $1.32 per week between the 
two provinces in 1946. This has increased 
to $6.60 last year in favour of Ontario 
workers. 


Quebee workers are also subject to 
longer hours, according to the study. Last 
year the difference amounted to 1-8 hours. 

The author described the wage dispari- 
ties for Quebec workers as “so many 
millions less to build houses, purchase 
autos, electrical appliances, food and 
clothes”. He said there is no comparable 
disparity in the price level between the 
two provinces to compensate for the differ- 
ence in earnings. 

Mr. Beausoleil did not offer a solution 
to the problem, which he describes as 
“complex”. Nor did he venture far into 
analysis of the economic factors which 
might be causing the differential between 
the two provinces. 

“Unions could establish equality of wages 
with Ontario as a basic principle in nego- 
tiations and use means of reaching this 
objective, such as inter-union collaboration 
and firmness in bargaining,” he said, but 
added that even then the goal will not be 
rapidly attained. 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Alberta in 1954 


Alberta Labour Act amended; substantial changes made in part dealing 
with collective bargaining and the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Wages recovery legislation replaced and social assistance increased 


At the 1954 session of the Alberta 
Legislature, which opened February 18 and 
closed April 8, the Alberta Labour Act was 
amended for the first time since 1950. 
Substantial changes were made in the part 
of the Act dealing with collective bargain- 


ing and the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 
The new MLA Compensation Act 


provides for compensation for an accident 
causing death or permanent total disability 
to a member of the Legislative Assembly 
while engaged in his duties. 

A new Masters and Servants Act 
authorizes police magistrates to deal with 
wage claims up to $500. 

An Act was passed to provide funds which 
may be used for the rehabilitation of 
unemployed coal miners. The benefits pay- 
able under the Disabled Persons’ Pensions 
Act and the Students Assistance Act were 
extended to new groups and the supple- 
mentary allowance payable to recipients of 
old age security, old age assistance and 
blind persons’ allowances was raised from 
$10 to $15 a month. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In 1953 representatives of trade unions, 
employers’ organizations and the public met 
with Government officials to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the Alberta Labour Act. 
Amendments enacted this year by the 
Legislature embody most of the changes 
recommended by that conference. 

The Act, which applies to all employees 
and employers in the province except 
domestic servants, farm labourers and their 
employers, is divided into five parts deal- 
ing with hours of work, minimum wages, 
labour welfare, industrial standards and 
conciliation and arbitration. 


Labour Relations 


Important amendments made in Part V 
(Conciliation and Arbitration) were 
described in the July issue (p. 956). 

Among the main changes were provi- 
sions to take account of the increasingly 
common practice of negotiating agreements 
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for longer than one year and a new 
provision for the “suspension” of certifi- 
cation. The Act now makes specific 
provision for the removal of a union’s 
bargaining rights when the Board is satis- 
fied that it no longer represents a majority 
of the employees in the unit. While a 
union’s certificate is under suspension, the 
employer is not required to bargain with 
the union but any collective agreement in 
force remains in effect until it expires or 
is terminated after the certification of a 
new bargaining agent. 

As in other labour relations Acts in 
Canada, it is now specifically stated in the 
Alberta Act that the Board may accept as 
proof of majority support the fact that a 
majority of the employees are members in 
good standing in the union according to its 
constitution and by-laws. In connection 
with representation elections, the Board 
may fix a date from which a list of the 
employees entitled to vote may be deter- 
mined, and may delete from the list any 
employees who are absent from work on 
the day of the vote and who do not cast 
a vote by reason of illness, authorized 
leave of absence or annual holiday or 
weekly day of rest. 

As before, the employees involved in a dis- 
pute that has been referred to a board of 
arbitration (conciliation board) are required 
to vote whether to accept or reject the rec- 
ommendations of the board in a secret vote 
supervised by the Board. The question is 
now decided by a majority vote of the 
employees voting, instead of by a majority 
vote of all employees entitled to vote. 

One of the penalties for a strike declared 
illegal by a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
the provision for cancellation of an exist- 
ing collective agreement and _ check-off 
authorization, was removed from the Act. 
The provision under which the Judge may 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


impose a fine upon a union whose members 
have participated in the illegal strike is 
retained. 


Other Changes 


The amendments to the other four parts 
of the Act were chiefly designed to improve 
the wording: and arrangement of the 
provisions; few changes in content were 
made. Some changes were made in the 
section at the beginning of the Act requir- 
ing employers to keep certain records and 
to furnish them on request to the Board 
of Industrial Relations. As before, an 
employer must record the hours worked 
each day, wages paid, and the name, age 
and address of each employee. Previously, 
the Board might require additional infor- 
mation to be recorded. The Act itself 
now requires the employer to record also 
the date an employee’s term of employ- 
ment commenced and its anniversary date, 
the date and particulars of each change in 
wage rate, the dates of each annual holi- 
day granted and the period of employment 
the holiday covered, the amount of holiday 
pay given, and the amount paid in lieu 
of holidays upon a termination of employ- 
ment. Another change in this section is 
that an employer may be permitted by the 
Board to keep these records only at his 
principal place of business rather than at 
each of his places of business in the 
province. 

A new subsection was added providing a 
penalty for an employer who fails to keep 
the required records or who falsifies a 
record or gives any misleading information 
respecting hours, wages, or conditions of 
employment to the Board or to an in- 
spector. An employer found guilty of such 
an offence is lable to a fine of from $25 
to $500 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not less than 30 or more 
than 120 days. 

No substantial changes were made in the 
provisions dealing with maximum hours of 
work and minimum wages. 

In the labour welfare part, the section 
prohibiting the employment of children 
under 15 years of age in factories, shops 
and offices or in any other place without 
the consent of the Board was amended to 
provide that the prohibition does not apply 
to a child excused from school attendance 
by the Chief Attendance Officer under the 
School Act for the purpose of securing 
vocational training through employment. 

A provision in the part dealing with 
holidays with pay authorizes the Board to 
make an order requiring employers in a 
specified industry or industries to give 
their employees credit for paid holidays in 


the form of stamps. A small amendment 
requires that the stamps be affixed in a 
holiday-with-pay stamp book. A new pro- 
vision states that where such an order is 
in effect an employer who accepts a 
holiday-with-pay stamp book deposited by 
an employee must keep it safely and 
return it on demand. If he should lose 
or misplace an employee’s book he must, 
within one week after the employee 
demands his book, issue him a new book 
with the number of stamps which were in 
the original book plus those earned by the 
employee after his book was deposited. 

A new provision in the industrial 
standards part stipulates that wage rates, 
maximum hours of work or conditions 
governing holidays with pay established in 
an industrial standards schedule may not 
be less favourable to employees than the 
standards fixed in the Act or in any order 
or regulation made under the Act. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
an advisory committee that assists in 
enforcing an industrial standards schedule 
must be a joint committee composed of 
an equal number of employers and 
employees in the industry in addition to 
the chairman. 


Workmen's Compensation 


A new Act, the MLA Compensation Act, 
provides for the payment of benefits to 
members of the Legislative Assembly who 
are permanently and totally disabled as 
the result of an accident arising out of the 
performance of their duties as members, 
and to their dependants in the case of their 
death as the result of such an accident. 
The Act was made retroactive to October 1, 
1953. 

The benefits payable to the members and 
their dependants are those set out in the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
For permanent total disability the compen- 
sation is two-thirds of the person’s earn- 
ings before the accident.- The benefits 
payable in the case of death include a $200 
allowance for funeral expenses, a lump sum 
of $100 and $50 a month to the widow or 
invalid widower, and $25 a month to each 
child under 16 years of age. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
determine claims under the new Act and 
make the compensation payments. The 
Provincial Treasurer will reimburse the 
Accident Fund for the sums required by 
the Board in administering the Act and 
paying compensation under it. 

A person is considered to be performing 
his duty as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly while travelling to and from the 
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sessions of the Assembly, while travelling 
in or outside the province on the business 
of the Assembly, of one of its Committees 
or of the Government of Alberta, and, in 
the case of a member of the Executive 
Council, while performing any of his duties 
as a member of the Executive Council. 
No compensation will be paid to a member 
or his dependants if pension payments are 
being made for his previous service on the 
Executive Council. 


Recovery of Wages 


A new Masters and Servants Act, 
replacing the 1942 Act, authorizes police 
magistrates to hear comp'aints of non- 
payment of wages or of improper dismissal 
and to order payment of wage claims not 
exceeding six months’ wages or $500. Under 
the former Act, wage claims were to be 
made before a justice of the peace. The 
Act applies to every contract or hire of 
personal service in the province, and stipu- 
lates that contracts of employment for 
more than one year must be in writing 
and signed by the parties. 

To recover unpaid wages, an employee 
must make a complaint upon oath before 
a magistrate within six months after his 
employment ceased or the last instalment 
of wages became due. A wage claim is 
limited to six months’ wages or $500, which- 
ever is less. The $500 limit is new. The 
magistrate may order the payment of 
wages found to be due and may also 
discharge the employee from his employ- 
ment. An order for the payment of wages 
may be enforced in accordance with the 
Seizures Act. 

If the magistrate finds that an employee 
has been improperly dismissed, he may, in 
addition to directing payment of the wages 
found to be due, order payment of a 
further amount not exceeding four weeks’ 
wages or $100 or the amount the employee 
would have earned between the date of 
dismissal and the date of determination 
of the complaint, whichever is the least. 

The magistrate may deduct from the 
wages due any counterclaim established by 
the employer. 

The provision in the former Act making 
certain conduct of the employee, such as 
drunkenness or absence without leave, a 
violation of the employment contract and 
a punishable offence, does not appear in 
the new Act. 

The Act does not prevent an employee 
or an employer from bringing a civil action 
for the recovery of wages or damages. 
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Closing of Garages 


A new section was added to the City Act 
providing for the regulation of closing hours 
of garages by municipal by-laws. The 
provision is similar to that contained in 
the Act until 1953, when garages were 
included in the definition of “shops” and 
the special section relating to garages was 
removed. The 1953 amendments gave a 
municipal council general authority to make 
by-laws dealing with shop closing, except 
for certain specified classes of shops. 

The new provision authorizes a municipal 
council to make by-laws prescribing closing 
hours for garages, filling stations, and 
machine and implement shops. A city may 
provide that certain garages selected by a 
system of rotation or otherwise remain open 
during such hours of closing, and may also 
permit emergency sales under prescribed 
conditions or exempt one or more garages 
from the closing by-law. 


Licensing of Gas Fitters 


Another amendment to the City Act 
authorizes municipal councils to pass by- 
laws for regulating and licensing gas 
fitters. A council may establish a board 
to examine into the qualifications of persons 
desiring to practise the trade of gas fitting 
and to grant or refuse applications for 
certificates of qualification. The fee for 
an examination may be fixed by by-law. 


Employment of Children 


The Alberta School Act requires children 
to attend school up to 15 years of age and 
forbids the employment of children under 
15 unless they have a valid exemption from 
attendance. An amendment made this 
year makes it clear that the employment 
of children who have been exempted from 
school attendance is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Alberta Labour Act. That 
Act prohibits the employment of children 
under 15 in factories, shops and offices and 
requires the consent of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations for their employment in any 
other establishment. A change made this 
year already noted above is that the pro- 
hibition does not apply if a child was 
exempted from school attendance for the 
purpose of receiving vocational training 
through employment. 


Social Legislation 


Coal Miners 


A new Act was passed to enable the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to authorize 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for any purpose that will assist 
in the rehabilitation of coal miners who 


have become unemployed in areas desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 
passed in 1953 was amended to provide for 
Alberta’s participation in the federal- 
provincial plan for the payment of pensions 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
authorized to enter into an agreement 
to secure the benefit of the Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada and to make 
expenditures and do any other thing neces- 
sary to carry out the joint pensions plan. 

Another amendment to the Act changed 
the definition of “disabled person” to in- 
clude a person who is unfit for gainful 
employment because of a mental disability. 
Previously, only the physically disabled 
were eligible for a pension. 

The Minister of Public Welfare is now 
authorized to provide for the training of 
physically and mentally disabled persons 
under the Public Welfare Act. The Act 
previously authorized him to provide train- 
ing only to persons suffering from paralysis 
caused by poliomyelitis. 


Supplementary Allowances 


The Supplementary Allowances Act was 
amended to increase from $10 to $15 the 
maximum supplementary allowance which 
may be paid to needy persons who are 
receiving old age assistance, old age 
security or blind persons’ allowances. The 
amendment came into effect June 1. 


Assistance to Students 


The Students Assistance Act passed last 
year provided for the establishment of a 
fund for loans to university students and 
authorized the making of grants to teachers 
in training and to student nurses. Grants 
were to be made to student nurses only 
on condition that money was contributed 
by the federal Government under the 
Vocational Training Agreement for the 
assistance of student nurses. 

An amendment made this year permits 
grants to be made to other students if the 
Government of Canada also contributes to 
their assistance under the Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement. 


Housing 


Provision was made for a contribution 
by the provincial Government towards the 
costs of erecting or purchasing homes for 
the accommodation of the aged and infirm. 
The Home for Aged or Infirm Act enacted 
in 1945 provided for the construction or 
purchase of such homes by municipalities 
and authorized the Minister of Public 
Welfare to contribute half of the amount 
paid by a municipality for the support of 
an aged or infirm person in a home. 

An amendment now authorizes the Min- 
ister, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to pay to a munici- 
pality that erects or purchases a home and 
equips it with 10 beds or more an amount 
equal to one-third of the cost of the 
building or $500 a bed, whichever is less. 
Regulations may be made respecting the 
manner in which a home to which the 
provincial Government has contributed is 
to be equipped and operated. 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 1954 


Most of province's labour laws amended. Overtime pay requirements 
are modified; new unfair labour practice is added to Trade Union Act 


Most of Saskatchewan’s labour laws 
were amended in some respect at the 
session of the Legislature that began on 
February 11 and prorogued April 2. 

A new unfair labour practice was added 
to the Trade Union Act and the Act was 
also amended with respect to the power 
of the Labour Relations Board to accept 
evidence when hearing an application for 
certification. The Hours of Work Act was 
amended with regard to payment for over- 
time in a week in which a statutory holi- 


day occurs and the Factories Act was 
amended to reduce the amount of overtime 
that may be worked in special circum- 
stances by women and young persons. 
Minor changes were made in the legisla- 
tion governing apprenticeship, workmen’s 
compensation, equal pay, industrial 
standards and recovery of unpaid wages. 
Legislation was enacted to enable the 
Government to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Canada for the 
payment of allowances to disabled persons. 
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Labour Relations 


Following a recent decision of the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal (L.G., 
March, p. 412), a change was made in the 
Trade Union Act to clarify the power of 
the Labour Relations Board with respect 
to accepting evidence in connection with 
hearing an application for certification. 
The amendment provides that the Board 
in dealing with a union’s application for 
certification has absolute discretion to 
refuse to receive evidence regarding any 
matter or event happening after the date 
on which the application was filed with 
the Board. In the legal decision referred 
to above (Riddell & Son Ltd. et al v. Inter- 
national Union, UAA & AIW), the court 
had held that a regulation of the Board 
providing that no evidence could be sub- 
mitted concerning any event occurring 
after the date of application (Regulation 
13) was inconsistent with the provision in 
the Trade Union Act requiring the Board 
to determine the representative character 
of a union seeking certification as bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees. The 
amendment therefore incorporates into the 
Act the substance of Regulation 13. 

A further amendment makes it an 
unfair labour practice to deny or threaten 
to deny to an employee any pension rights, 
or other benefit enjoyed by him, because 
he ceases to work as the result of a lockout 
or a strike called in accordance with the 
Act by the trade union representing him, 
or exercises any right conferred by the Act. 
The federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and the Labour 
Relations Acts of Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland contain a_ similar 
provision. 

The amendments went into effect on 
May 1. 


Payment for Overtime 


Amendments to the Hours of Work Act 
effective from May 1 deal with the pay- 
ment of overtime in a week in which a 
public holiday occurs. Normally, under the 
Hours of Work Act, time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for all work done 
in excess of eight hours a day and 44 hours 
in a week. The amendment provides that 
in a week in which a publie holiday occurs 
time and one-half must be paid after 36 
hours. In calculating the time worked by 
the employee in any such week, no account 
is to be taken of any time worked on the 
holiday. Eight public holidays are speci- 
fied as paid holidays under the Minimum 
Wage Orders. 
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A corresponding change was made in the 
section governing overtime where an 
employer has been authorized to require 
his employees to work longer hours in any 
week without payment of overtime pro- 
vided that hours do not average more than 
44 a week over a period of time pre- 
scribed by the Minister of Labour. In 
such a case the total number of hours that 
an employee is required to work over the 
period of weeks prescribed by the Minister 
without overtime payment being required 
will be reduced by eight hours in respect of 
each week in the period in which a holiday 
occurs. 

A further amendment continues until 
April 1, 1955, the stipulation against a 
reduction in wages where weekly hours are 
reduced to conform with the provision in 
the Act for a 44-hour work week. 


Limitation on Overtime in Factories 


The limits set by the Factories Act for 
special overtime work by women and by 
young persons between 16 and 18 years 
were reduced from 124 to 10 hours in a 
day and from 723 to 60 hours in a week. 
Such overtime may only be worked, under 
permit from an inspector, to make up for 
time lost because of an accident or because 
of the customs or exigencies of certain 
trades, and is restricted to 36 days in a 
year. Under normal circumstances the 
hours of women and young persons are 
limited to 48 in a week. By virtue of the 
Hours of Work Act, a premium rate of at 
least time*and one-half must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
or 44 in a week. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Minor amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, which is of general application, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the in- 
dividual liability statute applying to a few 
groups of railway employees. 

Locomotive engineers and maintenance 
of way employees, formerly under the 
individual liability Act, have been brought 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. Railway workers 
engaged in train operation were exempted 
from the collective liability Act at their 
own request when the Act was passed in 
1929. Provision was made that any class 
of railway worker excluded from coverage 
could be brought under if a majority of 
the members signify by vote that they wish 
to do so, and several classes have been 
brought under by this method. Since 
locomotive engineers and maintenance of 


way employees were brought under the 
Act by Orders in Council in 1953 and 1954 
the Act was amended to delete these two 
groups from the list of classes of workers 
excluded from coverage. 

A further amendment to both Acts 
changed the definition of “learner”. 
“Learners” were brought under the Acts 
in 1951 and are at present covered by the 
Acts of six other provinces. A “learner” 
is now defined in the Saskatchewan Acts 
as a person not under contract of service 
who becomes subject to the hazards of an 
industry within the scope of the Act 
(within the scope of Part I of the collec- 
tive liability Act) for the purpose of under- 
going training or probationary work as a 
preliminary to employment. The words 
restricting the training or probationary 
work to that “specified or stipulated by 
the employer” were struck out. This is 
similar to the amendment made in the 
definition in the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Act last year. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act was amended to permit 
an apprentice to be indentured to the 
Director of Apprenticeship as an alterna- 
tive to being indentured to an employer. 
Furthermore, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to prescribe the 
maximum number of apprentices who may 
be employed in a designated trade as an 
alternative method to setting a quota on 
the basis of the number of journeymen 
engaged in the business of an individual 
employer. The effect of these changes is 
to make it possible to make use of the 
training opportunities in small establish- 
ments. 


Equal Pay 


The Equal Pay Act, which requires 
employers to pay women at the same rate 
as men when they are employed to do 
work of comparable character in the same 
establishment, was amended to make it 
apply to the public service. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act was 
amended to make it clear that the Min- 
ister of Labour has the power to rescind 
an industrial standards schedule and sub- 
stitute a new schedule for it. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 


Effective from April 1, a change was 
made in the Wages Recovery Act which 
enables an employee to recover unpaid 


wages from his employer by making a 
complaint before a justice of the peace 
or a police magistrate. Under the Act as 
passed in 1951, the amount of wages which 
a magistrate could order an employer to 
pay to a complainant was limited to $200. 
This amount was increased to $400. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, to 
come into force on proclamation, was 
passed to enable the provincial Govern- 
ment to enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government for the payment of 
financial assistance to needy persons 
between 18 and 65 years of age who are, 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
provincial Act is complementary to the 
Federal Disabled Persons Act passed at the 
Jast session of Parliament (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1295) to provide for joint federal- 
provincial agreements under which the 
federal Government will pay to the 
provinces one-half of the cost of pensions 
of not more than $40 a month. The resi- 
dence requirement is 10 years and the 
maximum allowable income is the same as 
under the Old Age Assistance Act. 


The provincial Act sets out the details 
of the administration of the plan in the 
province. The Social Welfare Board set 
up under the Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation Act is to be 
the administrative authority and provision 
is made for appropriating the necessary 
money to finance the provincial Govern- 
ment’s share of the scheme. 

The provisions of the legislation pro- 
hibiting alienation or transfer of an allow- 
ance, stating that receipt of an allowance 
does not disqualify a person from voting, 
and providing for the amount payable in 
the case of the death of the recipient and 
for recovery by the Board in case of 
misrepresentation are the same as under 
the Old Age Assistance Act. The manner 
and place of making application for an 
allowance and the circumstances under 
which an allowance may be terminated or 
suspended are to be prescribed by regu- 
lation. 


Housing 

A new section was added to the Housing 
Act to provide for increased housing 
accommodation for needy, aged, infirm and 
blind persons. 

The Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation may, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, plan, 
develop, supervise or operate a home or 
housing project for the benefit of the needy, 
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aged, infirm or blind; may enter agree- 
ments with the federal Government or a 
municipality to provide low-rental housing 


projects for such persons; and may make 
grants to corporations to assist in such 
housing developments. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


N.Y. Supreme Court upholds authority of anti-discrimination commission 
to require the posting of information about anti-discrimination law 


The New York Supreme Court on 
June 17 dismissed an action brought by 
an employment agency for a declaration 
‘that the regulation of the Commission 
Against Discrimination requiring the post- 
ing of notices was invalid. 

Mr. Justice Corcoran gave the judgment 
of the Court. He stated that the Commis- 
sion had adopted a _ regulation which 
required every employer, employment 
agency and labour organization subject to 
the Law Against Discrimination to post 
notices furnished by the Commission setting 
out the main provisions of the law, where 
complaints could be filed, and other per- 
tinent information. The plaintiff, who 
conducted a licensed employment agency, 
brought action against the Commission for 
a judgment declaring the regulation null 
and void and for an injunction to prevent 
its enforcement. 


Counsel for the Commission brought to 
the attention of the Court statutory 
provisions authorizing the State Industrial 
Commissioner to require employers to post 
notices under the Labour Law and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. Mr. Justice 
Corcoran stated that these illustrations of 
statutory authorization had no bearing on 
the question of whether there was admin- 
istrative power to require the posting of 
notices in the absence of specific legislation. 

In 1949 the Commission had sponsored 
legislation to authorize it specifically to 
require the posting of its n@tices. The 
Bills were not reported by the legislative 
committees to which they were referred. 
The employment agency argued that the 
Legislature, by not acting, showed its in- 
tention to deny such authority to the 
Commission. Mr. Justice Corcoran was 
of the opinion that the rules of statutory 
construction on implications from legis- 
lative inaction must be applied cautiously, 
particularly where Bills were not reported 
to the floor or where there was no record 
indicating the reasons for the disposition 
of them. Frequently, legislative bodies 
preferred to leave matters which they 
deemed administrative to be dealt with by 
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administrative bodies in the exercise of 
their rule-making power. In this case, such 
a conclusion was as reasonable as the one 
drawn by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Corcoran then cited a judg- 
ment that stated that when Congress had 
indicated its will in legislation it could 
give to those who were to administer the 
law power to “fill up the details” by the 
establishment of rules. The New York 
Court of Appeals in another case stated 
that more and more the laws were becom- 
ing general in form, leaving to admin- 
istrative bodies the establishment of rules 
and regulations. The line between the 
exercise of this power to “fill up the 
details” and the usurpation of legislative 
power must be determined according to the 
facts of each case, Mr. Justice Corcoran 
stated. 

He quoted the section of the Executive 
Law that set up the Commission Against 
Discrimination. It states: “Discrimination 
threatens not only the rights and proper 
privileges of its inhabitants but menaces 
the institutions and foundation of a free 
democratic state. A state agency is hereby 
created with power to eliminate and prevent 
discrimination in employment...and the 
commission established hereunder is hereby 
given general jurisdiction and power for 
such purposes.” 

In Mr. Justice Corcoran’s view, the 
Commission would be unable to carry out 
the purposes of the new legislation unless 
it could familiarize the persons whom the 
law is intended to protect with its provi- 
sions. He could think of no more effec- 
tive method of publicizing the law than 
posting a notice in employment agencies, 
where discrimination is apt to begin. In 
making the regulation requiring the posting 
of notices, the Commission was implement- 
ing the law in accordance with the power 
given to it. 

The judge found no merit in the plain- 
tiff’s attacks on the reasonableness of the 
poster. He considered invalid the plain- 
tiff’s distinction between educating the 
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ployment Insurance — 


Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-C 32, July 14, 1954 


Claimants Ola Fillmore and _ Robert 
Nixon are employed as moulders in the 
moulding departments of the Enamel 
and Heating Products Limited and the 
Enterprise Foundry Company, Limited, 
respectively, Sackville, N.B. They filed 
applications for unemployment insurance 
benefit in the spring of 1953. At that 
time, they and the other moulders at the 
Sackville plants of the said companies were 
on short-time, working four days a week. 
As the insurance officer was of the opinion 
that a five-day week was in effect in the 
companies’ moulding departments, he ruled 
that the claimants were not entitled to 
benefit for the sixth day (Saturday) of any 
week during which they were employed for 
four days in that Saturday was a recog- 
nized holiday in the normal working week 
(Section 81(1)(c) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act). 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
a joint appeal was made by the claimants 
and C. D. Hicks, an officer of the Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, on the grounds 
that the insurance officer had erred in 
deciding that the moulders were employed 
on the basis of a five-day week, whereby 
six contributions were payable for each 
working week inasmuch as Clause 18 of 
Article III of the Conference Agreement 
dated February 1, 1953, between the said 
Union and the New Brunswick Stove 
Founders Association, of which the two 
companies are members, states that: “The 
policy of the Member Companies is to 
work a 444-hour week except as otherwise 
mutually agreed upon”, and as no such 
mutual agreement existed, that only one 
contribution was payable for each day 
actually worked. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that, regardless of the afore-mentioned 
clause of the agreement, a five-day week 
had become the habitual pattern of employ- 
ment for the majority of the employees in 


the moulding departments of the companies 
and, as evidence thereof, he referred to a 
letter written by the Enamel and Heating 
Products Limited to the Moncton office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on October 27, 1949, wherein it stated 
that all the moulders employed at its 
Sackville plant were by mutual agreement 
working on a five-day week basis. While 
the submissions indicated that the latter- 
mentioned company has been making six 
contributions in respect of its moulders 
when they worked five days in a week, 
there was no evidence of a similar mutual 
agreement between the Enterprise Foundry 
Company Limited and its moulders nor 
that this company had agreed to make 
contributions at the full weekly rate when 
its moulders worked five days in a week. 


In order to obtain positive information 
as to the pattern of the moulders’ employ- 
ment, the Regional Auditor of the Com- 
mission .made an examination of the 
payrolls of the moulding departments of 
the Enterprise Foundry Company for the 
period 1946 to May 30, 1953, and those of 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited for 
the period January 1, 1952, to May 28, 
1953, which showed that a very substantial 
majority of the moulders in both com- 
panies worked five days or less a week. 


As the question at issue concerned the 
number of days which constituted a full 
week’s work and the number of contri- 
butions required therefor, the joint appeal 
hereinbefore referred to was treated as an 
application to the Commission for its 
decision pursuant to Section 47 of the Act. 

The Commission rendered its decision on 
September 22, 1953, which was to the effect 
that the said claimants, while working on 
five days during the calendar week for the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited and 
the Enterprise Foundry Company Limited, 
Sackville, N.B., their respective employers, 
worked for a full working week within the 
meaning of Sections 2(1)(h) and 19(3) of 
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the Unemployment Insurance Act and that 
six daily contributions were accordingly pay- 
able in respect of each such working week. 

From that decision, the claimants 
appealed to the Umpire on the ground that 
the Commission’s definition of the day- 
week was entirely in error. Subsequently, 
appellant R. Nixon and Mr. Hicks of the 
Union made an oral statement to the 
manager of the Commission’s local office 
in Moncton, N.B., that if the Umpire 
decided that five days constituted a full 
week’s work, they would not appeal the 
insurance officer’s ruling regarding non- 
payment of benefit on Saturday, the sixth 
day of the week. 


Conclusions—The appellants’ main con- 
tention would seem to be that the working 
week at their places of employment con- 
sists of six days inasmuch as eight hours 
constitute a day’s work and the Conference 
Agreements between the New Brunswick 
Stove Founders Association and the Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America and Local 140 
have always provided for a working week 
of more than 40 hours—the February 1, 
1953, Conference provides for a 444-hour 
week and the previous Conference Agree- 
ments called for a 48-hour week. They 
have also argued that, at no time, has 
there been a written agreement “on the 
use of the five-day week at either the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited or 
the Enterprise Foundry Company Limited”. 

It is true that eight hours constitute a 
day’s work at the appellants’ places of 
employment and that the agreements 
referred to, except the last one solely, call 
for a working week of more than 40 hours. 
The last one (1953), however, provides also 
for a variation, if it is “mutually agreed 
upon” (Article III, Clause 18). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


(Continued from page 1468) 


public as to a law and advertising a law. 
To educate 13 million people as to the 
terms of a law of sweeping social signifi- 
cance it was necessary to advertise it. To 
say that the regulations and poster were 
unnecessary and therefore unreasonable 
because the public was presumed to know 
the law was not a very persuasive argu- 
ment, the judge stated. The legal pre- 
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It is also true that it does not appear 
that a written agreement ever existed as 
to a five-day week. 


However, the existence or the non- 
existence of a written agreement is not 
the sole criterion in determining the issue. 
The practice and conduct of the parties 
in the past years must also be examined. 
The issue, therefore, becomes one of fact. 


It can be reasonably inferred from the 
facts and circumstances of this case that, 
contrary to the written agreement of the 
years prior to 1953 and pursuant to the 
rider inserted in Clause 18 of Article LI 
in 1953, it has been the general practice 
at the appellants’ places of employment to 
recognize Saturday as a non-working day 
and that this practice has been acquiesced 
in by all the workers concerned. 

The evidence indicates that as early as 
October 27, 1949, the Enamel and Heating 
Products Limited informed the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion that all the moulders employed at its 
Sackville plant were, by a mutual agree- 
ment, working on a five-day week basis. 

The evidence further indicates that 
during the period from January 1, 1952 to 
May 23, 1953, out of the total labour force 
of the Moulding Department of the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited, 62 
employees worked a six-day week and 1,138 
a five-day week; in regard to the Enter- 
prise Foundry Company Limited, it shows 
that during the period from January 1946 
to May 30, 1953, out of a total of 357 weeks 
of work, there were only 11 in which six 
days work was performed. 

For these reasons, the decision of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
maintained and the appeal is dismissed. 


sumption of knowledge of the law was not 
a substitute for educating the public as to 
social measures intended for the benefit of 
all the people of the state. 

The Court therefore dismissed the 
employment agency’s action for a declara- 
tion that the Commission’s regulation was 
invalid. Ross v. Arbury [1954] 34 LRRM 
2388. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance benefit during 
July, at 106,269, lower by 8,528 than ‘during June, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during July were 
lower than the previous month’s figure by 
8,528. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 
106,269 claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada, compared with 114,797 in 
June and 75,869 in July 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 188,913 (137,503 
males and 51,410 females) on July 30, in 
comparison with 199,531 (147,113 males and 
52,418 females) on June 30 and 110,938 
(77,607 males and 33,331 females) on 
July 31, 1953. In addition, there were 
31,108 short-time and 8,406 temporary lay- 
off claimants registered in the live file on 
July 30. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 105,744 
initial and renewal claims during July, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
83,867 or 79 per cent of the cases. Failure 
to fulfil the minimum contribution require- 
ments resulted in non-establishment of a 
benefit year for 8,696 initial claimants, 
while disqualifications on initial, renewal 
and revised claims totalled 20,166. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 8,018 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,871 
cases; and “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 2,155 cases. 

New beneficiaries during July numbered 
71,203, compared with 81,942 during June 
and 49,164 in July 1953. 

During July, an amount of $12,760,098 
was paid in compensation for 4,157,128 days 
Cineluding 76,310 disability days), in com- 
parison with $15,702,229 and 5,050,883 days 


Discrimination in Employment 


(Continued from page 1436) 


as discrimination in employment is con- 
cerned, business men should point the way 
in this as they have in other fields. For 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


(including 81,681 disability days) during 
June and $7,148,024 and 2,383,416 days 
during July 1953. 

An estimated 163,425 beneficiaries received 
$2,798,848 in compensation for 910,564 days 
(of which 17,713 were disability days) 
during the week July 24-30, as against an 
estimated 168,680 beneficiaries who received 
$2,835,006 in compensation for 922,758 days 
(including 15,988 disability days) during 
the week June 26-July 2. During the week 
July 25-31, 1953, a total of 89,747 bene- 
ficiaries received $1,526,163 in respect of 
511,447 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.07 for the weeks of July 24-30 and 
June 26-July 2, compared with $2.98 for 
the week July 25-31, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,076,042 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund since April 1, 1954. 

At July 81, employers registered num- 
bered 260,080, an increase of 1,156 during 
the month. 


business leaders with a large discrimina- 
tion problem to handle, the responsibility 
is great indeed—but so is the opportunity. 
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Labour Conditions 


im F ederal Government Con rac 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 182 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 167 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— j 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; , 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; } 

(d) no person shal] be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Agriculture: %. .oeoae octet eee on als Centos vices 3 $409,321.38 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 1 37,049.81 
Defence#Production:: Goes 2ee eee e.c ae 163 906,350.00 
Post. Oftiee 4xeg, ois ees hs fetes ee = Cin 8 75,195.43 
RC MBit tak oi eee Se 3 132,255.60 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


ee 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $1,731.38 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 46 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


Clause 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
roviding for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 


hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Arrowwood Alta: Nodwell Bros Ltd, 
construction of Wasteway No 2—Bow River 
project. Near Enchant Alta: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of reinforced 
concrete drop structures on main canal of 
Bow River project. Near Vauzhall Alta: 


Continental Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of Expanse Coulee Wasteway—Bow 
River project; Strachan & Brown Con- 
struction Co, construction of drainage 
ditch, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co, installation of water & sewer laterals 
(160 units, 1954 Program); Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. Eastern 
Passage N S: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvements (landscaping, grad- 
ing, culvert extension, etc). Halifax N S: 
R P Carey, landscaping. St Hubert P Q: 
Montreal Colorcrete Co Reg’d, prevention 
of moisture penetration of foundation 
walls. Ajax Ont: Minco Engineering Co, 
installation of underground steam line main 
extension. Amherstburg Ont: Oldcastle 
Nurseries, landscaping. Downsview Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, landscaping. Fort 


William Ont: Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Galt Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens, landscaping. Geraldton 
Ont: A Eliason, *roof repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
J W Havelin, *exterior painting; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, *paving areas at rear 
of apartment bldgs; Noel Perrier, *water- 
ing lawns & cleaning streets. Waterloo 
Ont: Morog Spray Painting Ltd, painting 
of 50 units. Moose Jaw Sask: Bilodeau & 
Heath Co Ltd, construction of roadways, 
driveways & parking areas. Calgary Alta: 
Everall Engineering Ltd, hardsurfacing of 
roads & driveways. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Ont: P A Chop, alterations to 
sewage disposal system, residential school. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & 
Brodie, construction of school. Sioux 
Lookout Ont: S Flostrand, construction of 
school. Dauphin Man: A Freiheit, con- 
struction of school. Portage la Prairie 
Man: R E Turner, construction of school. 
Selkirk Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, 
construction of school. Broadview Sask: 
John V Remai, construction of school. 
Near Kamsack Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, 


construction of school. Near Punichy Sask: 
Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
Brocket Alta: Southern Alberta Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of school. 
Edmonton Alta: Genereux Bldg Supplies 
Ltd, construction of school. Near Duncan 
B C: Cowichan Housing Ltd, addition to 
school. Near Kamloops B C: Mackie & 
Hooper Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of school. Williams Lake B C: T & E 
Construction, construction of school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products of Canada Ltd, *supply of 
explosive storage bldgs; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, supply & construction of 
bldgs, ete. Grand Falls Nfld: J Goodyear 
& Sons Ltd, landscaping, drainage & water- 
main, Armoury. Shannon Park N S: Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire 
hall. Lachine P Q: M H N Gruner & Co 
Ltd, construction of C E section ware- 
house. Quebec P Q: Beaudet & Fils Engr, 
roof alterations & wall repairs to Casemate 
Barracks. St Hubert P Q: P Baillargeon 


Ltee, construction of parking aprons, recon- 
struction of asphalt parking aprons & 
drainage; A N Bail Cie Ltee, rehabilita- 
tion, alterations & conversion of hangar. 
Valcartier P Q: J R Theberge Ltee, con- 
struction of roads, grading, water, sanitary 
& sewer systems; Tri-Bec Inc, installation 
of steam distribution & heating system; 
W Rourke Ltd, construction of chapel; 
Tri-Bec Inc, modifications & additions to 
existing heating plant. Val d’Or P Q: 
Northland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of electric power house; La Societe 
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D’Entreprises Generals Ltee, construction 
of receiver bldg (steelox) & transmitter 
bldg (steelox). Cobourg Ont: H J Mce- 
Farland Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of personnel & vehicle gate houses & out- 
side lighting. Pembroke Ont: Universal 
Electric, rewiring & relighting, Armoury. 
Rockcliffe Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of steam generating unit. 
Trenton Ont: Olmstead & Parker Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to hangar. MacDonald Man: Pearson Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage. 
Shilo Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Cold Lake Alta: 
Canadian Johns Manville Co Ltd, *supply 
& delivery of Johns Manville Universal 
Type “S” movable partitions; W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, paving of roads & 


parking areas, RCAF Station. Hdmonton 
Alta: Mannix-O’Sullivan Pacing Co Ltd, 
construction of water & sewer mains, roads 
& grading; Provincial Engineering Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution 
system. Namao Alta: Lockerbie & Hole 
(Western) Ltd, extension of steam distri- 
bution system; Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, heating & insulating of explosive 
storage bldgs & installation of power dis- 
tribution, street lighting & fire alarm 
systems; Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, 
construction of chain link fence, fire breaks 
& seeding graded areas. Rocky Point BC: 
General Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of jetty, RCN West Coast Magazines. 
Royal Roads B C: Farmer Construction 
Ltd, construction of cadet block. 


Building & Maintenance 


Cornwallis N S: A F Byers Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to trusses, gymnasium & 
swimming pool, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax 
N S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of air & steam piping to jetties & 
adjacent bldgs. Joliette P Q: Rodnor Elec- 
tric Inc, rewiring & relighting, Armoury. 
Longue Pointe P Q: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, rewiring and relighting of 
bldgs. Montreal P Q: Dawcolectric Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting, Armoury. St Hubert 
P Q: W Collin Engr, exterior painting. 
Ville La Salle P Q: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, installation of electrical equip- 
ment, ete. Downsview Ont: Minco Engr 
Co, addition of heater to central heating 
plant; Cresswell Pomeroy Ltd, supply & 
installation of fly sereens; G H Godsall 
Equipment Ltd, modification of fire pumps, 
ete. Kingston Ont: Spiers Bros Ltd, air 
conditioning, Mechanical Engineering 
Laboratory, RMC. London Ont: Lock & 
Son Ltd, exterior painting. Rockcliffe Ont: 


Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacement of power 
poles in former Manning Depot area; Com- 
bustion Engineering Curp Ltd, installation 
of underfeed stoker for boiler. Gimli Man: 
Ideal Decorating Co, exterior finishing of 
all station bldgs having exterior finish of 
cedar shingles. Saskatoon Sask: Myers 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of addi- 
tion to Administration Bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, applica- 
tion of bonded roofs. Edmonton Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
of kitchen area. Namao Alta: Geo W 
Crothers Ltd, modification of fire pumps, 
etc. Vulcan Alta: McCready-Campbell 
Ltd, application of asbestos shingle siding 
on hangars. Comox B C: J T Devin & 
Co Ltd, painting steel tanks; Larsen & 
Grieve, preparation, supply & delivery of 
topsoil for improvements of grounds. Sea 
Island B C: M Sleightholme & Co Lid, 
interior painting. 


Department of Defence Production 
Camp Shilo Man: Central Sheet Metal Works, re-roofing of permanent married quarters. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of transit shed, 
Pier 9 extension; Brookfield Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of office & storage 
bldgs, sheds 87-39; John Inglis Co Ltd, 
additions to refrigeration equipment, cold 
storage warehouse. Saint John Harbour 
N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, maintenance 


dredging, deep water berths. Montreal 
Harbour P Q: Foundation Co of Canada 
Ltd, extension of wharf, Section 35; 
Robinson Oil Burners Ltd, installation of 
Grain Dryer Unit at Elevator No. 2. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: W A Thom Sheet 
Metal Works Ltd, renewal of roofing of 
storage addition, elevator No. 3. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay Roberts Nfld: Newhook & Morgan 
Engineering Ltd, shed construction. Char- 
lottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co 
Ltd, *installation of boiler in tug “Canso”. 
Miminegash P E I: Wallace, James & 
William Noye & Allison Raynor, repairs to 
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breakwater. New London P E I: Norman 
N. Maclean, breakwater repairs. Souris 
P E I: Poole & Beer Contracting Co, 
surfacing & building railway roadbed at 
railway wharf. Tignish P EF I: H J Phillips 
& Son, breakwater repairs & improvements. 


ae 
. 


Anderson's Cove N S: Cameron Contract- 
ing Ltd, repairs to harbour works & 
improvements. Bear Point N S: Thimot 
& Comeau, wharf extension & repairs. 
Ecum Secum (Bayport) N 8S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Falls Point, 
Lower Woods Harbour, Newellton & West 
Head N 8S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Inverness N 8S: R K MacDonald Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, redredging & improvements 
(groynes). Ledge Harbour N S: Vincent 
M Babine, construction of wharf. Little 
Anse N 8: MacDonald & Mclsaac, break- 
water repairs & improvements. Little 
Harbour (L’Ardoise) N S: Campbell & 
McelIsaac, breakwater repairs. Maugher’s 
Beach, Halifax N 8S: Gerald S Horne, 
repairs to beach protection. Mulgrave N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. Petit 
de Grat N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Shag Harbour N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (extension to wharf & dredging); 
Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Tangier N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
wharf repairs. CampbelltonN B: J W&J 
Anderson, ferry wharf extension. Dalhousie 
N B: J W & J Anderson, ferry wharf 
repairs. Plaster Rock N B: Gagnon Bros, 
construction of public bldg. Anse-au-Griffon 
PQ: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, harbour 
improvements. Cap aux Meules P Q: Les 
Entreprises de l’Est Ltee, wharf improve- 
ments (asphalt pavement); Les Entreprises 
de l’Est Ltee, harbour improvements. 
L’Anse a Brillant P Q: James S Watt, 
jetty repairs. Marsouwi P Q: Charles 
Verreault, wharf reconstruction. Mechins 
P Q: Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf recon- 
struction. Mont-Louwis P Q: Capt Edgar 
Jourdain, construction of landing. Notre 
Dame du Lac P Q: Rosaire Labrecque, 
wharf extension. Petite Riviere St Fran- 
cois P @: Jacques Bouchard, wharf 
enlargement. Pointe aux Trembles (Bout 
de L’Ile) P Q: Theode Robidoux, *dredg- 
ing. Port St. Francois P Q: Ovila Duval, 
construction of protection wall. Riviere-a- 
Claude P Q: Charles Verreault, construc- 
tion of landing approach. Riviere Blanche 
P Q: Onezime Canuel, wharf repairs. 
Shigawake P Q: George K Steele, wharf 
reconstruction. “Sorel P Q: Marples, Ridg- 
way Ltd, construction of two steel sheet 
piling retaining walls. St Godefroi P Q: 
George K Steele, *dredging. St-Maurice 
de UVEchourie (Grand Ruisseau) P Q: 


Emile Cloutier, wharf extension. Trois 
Pistoles P Q: Albert Coté, wharf improve- 
ments. Burlington Channel Ont: R A 
Blyth, repairs to pier. Fort William Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (rubble mound 
breakwater). Hamilton Ont: Hamilton 
Boiler Works, re-tubing of boiler; Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (steel seawall & concrete slab service 
wharf). London Ont: Gaymer & Oultram, 
interior painting. Moosonee Ont: Caswell 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. 
Ottawa Ont: Safety Equipment Co Ltd, 
installation of window cleaners’ safety 
equipment, Parliament Bldgs, Centre Block; 
C Howard Simpkin Ltd, replacement & 
repairs to electrical distribution system, 
Parliament Bldgs, Centre Block; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, installation of mercury 
are rectifiers for elevators, Hunter Bldg. 
Pembroke Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd. 
construction of public bldg. Port Arthur 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging; Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Port Stanley Ont: R A Blyth, 
harbour improvements (reconstruction of 
portion of west pier). Toronto Ont: 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour 
improvements (pier reconstruction). Shoal 
Lake Man: Neale, Stothard & Chapman, 
installation of water supply, public bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Randver Siguardson, alter- 
ations to commercial bldg. Fulford 
Harbour B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. New Westminster 
B C: Eakins Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
& maintenance of fisheries station. Odgen 
Point, Victoria B C: Victoria Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, renewal of pilotage floats. Prince 
Rupert B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, 
extension to floating breakwater north of 
dry dock. Princeton B C: Bennett & 
White Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of public bldg. Qualicum Beach (French 
Creek) B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, improve- 
ments (construction of rock mound break- 
water). Rock Bay B C: Horie-Latimer 
Construction Co Ltd, float renewal. 
Squamish B C: Pacific Piledriving Co, Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Yoho National Park B C: 
Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, construction of 
subgrade & base course on Trans-Canada 
Highway mile 4 to mile 10; Dawson, Wade 
& Co Ltd, construction of subgrade & base 
course on the Trans-Canada Highway mile 
10 to mile 16. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: A D Ross & Co Ltd, installation of high intensity lighting on approach No 
14. Little Burin Island Nd: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of combined dwelling, 
fog alarm & breakwater. Rouyn P Q: Accurate Electric, installation of airport lighting 


facilities. Stirli 
range building. 


Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omni 
elland Canals Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, repairs to canal 
roadway. Estevan Sask: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses of hangar No 2. 
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Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions| 


Working Conditions in Canada of 
Plant Employees in Manufacturing 


Less emphasis on wage changes, more pronounced trend towards shorter 
standard work-week and shorter service requirements for two or three 
week vacations. 83 per cent of workers in survey now on 5-day week 


During a year when there was less 
emphasis on wage changes than in recent 
years (L.G., May, p. 626), there has been 
a more pronounced trend than _ usual 
towards a shorter standard work-week and 
towards shorter service requirements for 
annual paid vacations of two or three 
weeks. A significant change occurred in 
the number of plant workers subject to a 
standard 40-hour work-week. 

The changes in hours of work and in 
vacations with pay were the most note- 
worthy features disclosed in the April 1954 
survey of working conditions in Canadian 
manufacturing. 

At April 1954 approximately 53 per cent 
of the plant workers covered in the survey 
were on a standard 40-hour week, compared 
with 43 per cent a year earlier. There was 
a rise from 79 to 83 per cent in the propor- 
tion of plant workers on a five-day week. 

Two trends were noted in vacation prac- 
tices. An increasing proportion of workers 
can now become eligible for two-week 
vacations after fewer than five years’ 
service, although five years remains the 
most common service requirement. There 
has also been an increase in the number of 


workers who can receive a_ three-week 
vacation after 15 years, where formerly the 
service requirement was 20 years or more. 

This year’s survey dealt for the first 
time with year-end or Christmas bonuses. 
It was found that 22 per cent of the workers 
were in plants where such bonuses were 
customarily extended. 

Little change was noted in the other 
items surveyed this year for which tabula- 
tions are available. 

The accompanying table gives details on 
standard weekly hours, vacations with pay, 
plant shut-down for vacation, paid statutory 
holidays, rest periods, and bonus plans as 
of April 1, 1954, with equivalent figures, 
where available, from the three previous 
surveys. The practice in these- annual 
surveys conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, is to request information on the 
more basic items, such as standard hours, 
vacations, statutory holidays, ete., year 
after year. The collection of information 
on other items depends on their current 
significance in collective bargaining and 
industrial relations generally. 

Some notes on further findings of this 
year’s survey follow. 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions, formerly conducted 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 
or more employees. The number of 
plant employees in these establishments 
is as follows: 


October 1950 
October 1951 
April 1953 
April 1954 


Employees 
735,000 


803,000 


Although about 90 per cent of the 
employers to whom questionnaires have 


been sent have co-operated by  sub- 
mitting returns, the coverage has varied 
slightly from year to year. 
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The number of employees covered in 
the survey is approximately two-thirds 
of the total employed in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years breakdowns of the 
survey results by province and by in- 
dustry have been published in the 
Lasour Gazette. In the present article 
only the Canada totals are shown but 
tables giving provincial and industrial 
breakdowns may be obtained on request 
to the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Future issues 
of the Lasour GazeTTe will contain 
more detailed analyses of some of the 
topics covered in the present article. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 


MAN UFACTURING 
Percentage of Plant Employees 
April1, | Aprill, | Oct.1, | Oct.1,_ 
1954 1953 1951 1950 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
MMU CCR TE ate eta Ss bev caveat EVE e ce tas 66x secces 52-8 43-3 35-8 29-4 
CEP er Te GNC AAG os ooh Mid des MEME Cen kWE oasb 5 os sccin- 13-9 15-3 13-4 9-5 
: eS ee oe he eS oe 7-7 10-1 11-5 13-5 
Bebe LON IES LE SE OO FE SE re 12-5 15-4 16-7 18-8 
Over is ties COO ES, Fated. < dae GaN < vg Bld ed clihbocdedecscvecns 1-7 2-0 2-3 3-1 
tet er Sete NTS RS Me a oe ko av kaeeee 7-2 9-6 14-4 19-5 
Ok ati Ee tb Bey RR aly, SP ne Ae ne 4-2 4-3 5-9 6-2 
BEmployouson a B-day week, Oo ci.. cccidcccccsccsvcevcscuscese 82-5 78-5 69-7 64-6 
Vacations with Pay— 
mployees in establishments reporting one week or more with 
a ee, a rT ee 99-2 99-3 99-1 99-2 
Clad wreaks weith DAY. «tie WOU hee vide a dalvey aids ca seusns- 89-3 91-1 91-8 91-1 
ates LAGS COIN ORS. oid sire de ninth grittorn sav ade > 11-7 9-8 9-5 8-6 
Se GUUE UG RIG Us ae Tet Cay Cees es Wench onse heen’ 74-1 77-5 79-8 80-6 
Bervine not specified ...6c8ssbisUewvececcveceess 3°5 3-8 2-5 1-9 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay.. 92-0 92-6 89-2 84-9 
Two weeks with pay— 
PAStGRe SCOP OP UCN Psa ties oe alice: Ste uk oksiaWe vine ndes 15-5 14-9 14-2 12-3 
SONG riskiness Usa AS wikis) 66 eke bore ates 10-3 9-6 9-3 8-3 
i ee Aer Ct oe a eee 25-5 22-5 16-2 11-5 
Le Ae RR, Oe ee ee a ee 35-2 40-4 46-2 48-6 
MIGNON dig cis Rat «4p du. ime aaw wieinton head nok eae de 5-5 5-2 3-3 4-2 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay.. 53-6 50-8 45-5 39°3 
Three weeks with pay— 
tA TiersiiS ome ds oi Pee. Gaadv pete ob sek bvee es <iceaees 36-9 28-8 19-5 14:3 
PT aS a cect Ril ade uan at» chia 2 6-9 10-9 12-1 8-1 
CMON ne esas ruse eetee Seer nae es ea erodes tnds 9-8 11-1 13-9 16-9 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay... 5-0 4-0 2-3 2-3 
Four weeks with pay— 
After: 25 3-3 2-0 2-2 
7 3 1 
Other vacation periods 9 1-1 7 
Shut-down for Vacation— 
mployees in establishments reporting a shut-down period... 58-9 61-5 56-0 58-0 
Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period of 
BOO WEG 5 eaki icc sient Hey oes eRe cet cM eure tout ow 46-9 47-6 41-0 39-0 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 3 
Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays 93-6 94-7 89-3 87-1 
Employees in establishments where the following number of 
statutory ee are paid for: 
LEO Da betes as bade eWowar esc Wertashece ude krese 17-2 17-0 19-4 21-1 
SAT TEESE AF ES Oe COT PRET T R) 13-1 14-5 15-5 18-9 
Ree Ae cain a iiss Sa So's Pak alors Chane man ee wa hese 11-3 12-6 9-9 10-7 
RPE eT er atc ee Macles Sale ie ion Deane cece ceees 43-4 41-4 37-8 30-6 
Mitire Re Sore cha En indica in tas anise ay dieses sae WS opie 8-6 9-2 6-7 5-8 
Rest Periods— 
Employees in establishments reporting rest DETIOUE.. vee sees 61e7_ | ....-0za tees aus belts « 60-7 
Employees i in establishments reporting two Rarinds of 10 min- 
Mies CHO EBOIES 6 ela sxe PaN ex ole a's ateislaahe wn ccc eiiiaeceea se 42-7 ||... «sc setae che 38-9 
ata 
Employees in “2 ee iepmcntete: where year-end or Christmas 
TNT RAT es Seana ea Sle as <x ENG? © RIGS WE S.a5.0 0° rs) Ey fi ee 


4) Includes a small number of employees of plants reporting alternating weeks of 5 and 5} days. 
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Standard Hours Per Week—Well over 
half the workers in manufacturing plants 
covered by the survey were on a schedule 
of 40 hours or less as of April 1, 1954. 
Almost all of these were on a 5-day week. 
In October 1949, only one-quarter of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
on a 5-day schedule. 


Vacations With Pay—Legislation in six 
of the ten provinces makes at least one 
week with pay mandatory but the survey 
shows that vacation practices are, generally 
speaking, more liberal than the legal 
requirements. The trend, in the case of 
two-week vacations, is for this amount of 
vacation to be granted after fewer years 
of service than formerly. In 1950 about 
one-third of the plant employees covered 
by the survey were in plants where they 
could become eligible for two-week vaca- 
tions after three years of service or less. 
By April 1954, more than half the 
employees could become eligible after ser- 
vice of three years or less. 

The practice of granting three-week 
vacations also widened in scope, with 54 
per cent of the employees being in plants 
having this policy compared with fewer 
than 40 per cent in 1950. Concurrently, 
there was considerable shortening of the 
length of service required for three-week 
vacations, with well over one-third of the 
total number of employees located in plants 


providing three weeks after 15 years of 
employment; in 1950 only 14 per cent of 
the employees were in plants offering three 
weeks after 15 years. 

Four-week vacations, though not preva- 
lent, were available to employees of plants 
employing 5 per cent of the total survey 
coverage. Employees whose vacations were 
taken while plants were shut down for this 
purpose were in about the same proportion 
to the total as in 1953; little significant 
change in this figure has taken place in 
the last several years. 

Paid Statutory Holidays—The distribu- 
tion of plant employees percentagewise 
according to the number of paid statutory 
holidays permitted by their employing 
establishments showed no significant change 
from 1953. 

Rest Periods—The 1954 enumeration of 
plant practice with regard to rest periods 
was the first since the fall of 1950. The 
proportions of workers enjoying privileges 
of this kind were practically unchanged 
since that time. 


Year-end or Christmas Bonuses—About 
22 per cent of the employees of Canadian 
manufacturing establishments were in plants 
which reported the practice of paying a 
year-end or Christmas bonus to the 
majority of their employees. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1954 


After three monthly rises in succession, 
the consumer price index declined 0:2 per 
cent, from 117-0 to 116-8, between August 
2 and September 1. Foods moved down 
0-5 per cent from 114-4 to 113°8 as 
decreases were reported for a range of 
items, notably coffee, pork, lamb and prac- 
tically all fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Butter, eggs and a number of canned foods 
were slightly higher. 

Advances in rents and homeownership 
resulted in a rise of 0:2 per cent in the 
shelter index from 127-0 to 127-2. 

Price decreases for men’s hats, work socks, 
overalls and slacks and women’s hosiery 
were principally responsible for a decline of 
0-1 per cent in clothing, from 109-6 to 
109-5. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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Household operation was unchanged at 
117-2 as increases for dishes, glassware, wool 
blankets, coal and shoe repairs offset 
decreases for several items of furniture, 
electric stoves and refrigerators, saucepans, 
paper goods and laundry services. 

The index for other commodities and 
services moved from 117-7 to 117-6 follow- 
ing scattered decreases in automobile oper- 
ation, which outweighed slight advances in 
radios and local transportation fares. 

The index one year earlier (September 1, 
1953) was 116-2. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 114-0, shelter 124-2, 
clothing 110-4, household operation 117-4 
and other commodities and services 115-9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 2, 1954 


Nine of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes moved higher between July 2 and 
August 2 while the index for Montreal 


remained unchanged. ood indexes were 


substantially higher in all cities except 
Montreal, mainly reflecting seasonal in- 
creases for a number of items, particularly 
potatoes. 


Rent advances ranging from 0-1 to 0-5 
per cent were recorded in eight cities, 
while in two there was no change. Cloth- 
ing indexes were unchanged in seven cities, 
lower in two and higher in one, as only 
scattered changes were reported in this 
group. 

Mixed price movements, principally in 
electrical appliances and hardware, com- 
bined with a few changes in fuel prices 
resulted in no over-all change in the house- 
hold operation indexes for four cities while 
in the remaining six cities, three were 
higher and three lower. In other commodi- 
ties and services, principal changes were 
decreases in gasoline prices in five eastern 
cities, increases in hospital service rates in 
St. John’s, Montreal and Toronto and 
higher newspaper rates in Ottawa. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July 2 and August 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1-8 to 104-4*; 
Halifax +1-5 to 115-3; Saint John +1-4 
to 117-6; Saskatoon-Regina -+1:2 to 
115-3; Vancouver +1-1 to 118-1; Winnipeg 
+0:9 to 116°4; Ottawa +0-6 to 117-0; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0-6 to 115-4; Toronto 
+0:2 to 119-0. Montreal remained 
unchanged at 117-2. 


*On base 1951—100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Wholesale Prices, August 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
dipped 0-7 per cent to 215-8 from 217-4 
between July and August, showing a 
slightly greater rate of decline than in 
earlier months of the year. There was a 
decrease of 1-4 per cent from the beginning 
of the year and a drop of 2-9 per cent from 
a year ago. 

Five of the eight major groups—notably 
animal products—contributed to the down- 
turr while vegetable products and wood 
products recorded fractional gains and 
chemical products showed no change. 

The sub-group index for animal products 
moved down 4:3 per cent to 229-7 from 
239-9 in July as lower quotations were 
registered for livestock (mainly hogs and 
lambs), fresh meats, cured meats, eggs, 
fowl, lard and hides. Small advances were 
recorded in milk products and _ fishery 
products. 

Reflecting slightly lower prices for copper, 
gold, tin and silver, which outweighed an 
increase in lead, the non-ferrous metals 
group index declined 0:3 per cent to 167-3 
from 167-8. Lower prices for gasoline, 
imported crude oil, crude sulphur and 
United States anthracite coal were respon- 
sible for a decrease of 0:3 per cent in the 
non-metallic minerals index to 175-8 from 
176-4. 

Influenced by declines in worsted and 
wool cloth and raw cotton, the textile 
products index eased 0-2 per cent to 230°8 


FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949= 100 


from 231-2. The iron and its products 
index receded 0-1 per cent to 211-5 from 
211-8 because of a price decrease in the 
hardware sub-group. 

Mixed tendencies in the vegetable 
products group resulted in a net jncrease 
of 0-3 per cent in the index to 197-1 from 
196-6. Increases in grains, onions, milled 
cereal foods, feeds, imported fresh fruits 
and canned vegetables combined to out- 
weigh decreases in coffee beans, cocoa 
butter, raw rubber, potatoes, dried fruits, 
vegetable oils, canned fruits, raw sugar 
and hay. 

Small advances in fir lumber and timber 
and export cedar shingles outweighed 
declines in newsprint and woodpulp to 
move the wood products index up 0:1 per 
cent to 287-6 from 287-4. In the chemical 
products group an increase in shellac 
balanced a decline in industrial gases to 
hold the index unchanged at 176-7. 


Farm Product Prices—Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets declined 
3 per cent as the index moved to 207-9 
from 214-4. Weakness in animal products 
was responsible and the index for this 


series moved down 5:3 per cent to 248-2 
from 262-1, mainly reflecting lower live- 
stock prices. Hog prices returned to earlier 
levels and lamb prices receded from 
seasonal highs. Eggs, poultry and eastern 
cheese milk also contributed to the decline. 
Field products, on the other hand, moved 
up 0:6 per cent to 167-6 from 166-6 as 
increases in grains and eastern potatoes 
slightly outweighed decreases in hay and 
western potatoes. 


Building Material Prices—Downward 
movements in both the residential and 
non-residential building materials price 
indexes followed lower prices for copper 
wire, certain electrical fixtures and wood 
screws. 

In the residential building materials index 
these declines were partially offset by small 
advances in fir timbet, spruce scantling and 
shellac and the index remained practically 
unchanged at 278-0 compared with 278-2 
in July. 

No sub-group gains were recorded in the 
index for non-residential building materials, 
which receded 0:8 per cent to 120-2 from 
121°2. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1954* 


Time lost during August in industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages was 
less than in the previous two months and 
was the lowest recorded for any August 
since 1949. About half the total idleness 
during the month was caused by three 
stoppages, involving bakery and confec- 
tionery workers at Vancouver and Nanaimo, 
B.C., structural steel fabricators at Windsor, 
Ont., and refrigerator factory workers at 
London, Ont. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 13 of. the 
20 stoppages in existence during August. 
Of the other disputes, three arose over 
reduced hours; two over causes affecting 
working conditions; one over a union ques- 
tion; and one over reduced wages. 

Preliminary figures for August 1954 show 
a total of 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, involving 3,959 
workers, with a time loss of 48,210 man- 
days, compared with 29 strikes and lockouts 
during July 1954, with 6,607 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 54,111 days. In 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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August 1958 there were 22 strikes and lock- 
outs, 9,031 workers involved and a loss of 
94,578 days. 


For the first eight months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 117 
strikes and lockouts, involving 30,867 
workers, with a time loss of 467,291 man- 
days. In the same period in 1953 there 
were 110 strikes and lockouts, with 29,157 
workers involvéd and a loss of 378,878 days. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 238, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in August 1954 was 0-06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; July 1954, 
0-07 per cent; August 1953, 0-11 per cent; 
the first eight months of 1954, 0-07 per 
cent; and the first eight months of 1953, 
0:06 per cent. 


Of the 20 stoppages during August, two 
were settled in favour of the workers; two 
in favour of the employers; seven were 
compromise settlements; and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month seven stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in June 1954 was 150 and 
18 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 168 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress 21,300 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 69,000 days caused. 

Of the 150 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in June, 11, directly 
involving 800 workers, arose over demands 


for advances in wages, and 62, directly 
involving 8,900 workers, over other wage 
questions; three, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons and _ 56, 
directly involving 3,400 workers, over other 
questions respecting working arrangements, 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1954 show 
375 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month; 230,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during the month was 3,750,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for June 
1954 were 350 stoppages involving 180,000 
workers and a loss of 2,200,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borroweds free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


, List No. 74. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Australia. Commonwealth-State 
Apprenticeship Inquiry Committee. 
Report. Melbourne, Government Printer, 
1954. Pp. 123. 
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2. Training Conference of Training 
Directors in Industry and Commerce. 
7th, Montreal, 1953. Proceedings... 
Mount Royal Hotel, April 23-24, 1953, 
Montreal. Montreal, Canadian Industrial 
Trainers’ Association, 1953. Pp. 122. 

3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Accent on Apprenticeship Training. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 3. 

4.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Apprentices safeguard the Future of Indus- 
try. Washington, 1952. Pp. 1. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Apprenticeship; What it is and What it 
offers, by Reginald Perry. Washington, 
1950. Pp: 3. 


6. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Evaluating Apprentices; how to determine 
the Cost of Apprentices and record the 
Skills they acquire during Training. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 24. 
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7. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Painting, Decorating and Paper- 
hanging Apprenticeship Standards, adopted 
by the Joint Painting and Decorating 
Apprenticeship Committee, representing the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, 
in conformance with standards recom- 
mended by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pps20. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Standards for Carpentry Appren- 
ticeship; prepared and approved by the 
National Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship 
Committee, representing the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., and 
the United Brotherhoods of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America in conformance with 
standards recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 31. 

9.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Activities in Aircraft Establish- 
ments... Washington, 1952. Pp. 10. 

10. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Activities in Electronics Estab- 
lishments; Progress Report on a Campaign 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship to stimu- 
late Training Activities in Plants engaged 
in the Manufacture of Electronic Equip- 
ment, May 1952-March 1953. Washington, 
1953. Pp. 13. 

11. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training in. Ordnance Plants; Progress 
Report on a Campaign by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to stimulate Training in 
Privately Owned Plants engaged in the 
Manufacture of Ordnance Items, January- 
June 1958. Washington, 1953. Pp. 17. 

12. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Manpower for Defense Produc- 


tion, by W. F. Patterson. Washington, 
1952. Pp. 4. 
13. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Training Tool at Talon, by Reginald Perry. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 5. 

14. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Workers to keep Pace with 
Increased Production. Washington, 1951. 
Pp. 4. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


15. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Conciliation 
and Arbitration, its Problems and Prac- 


tices; a Panel Discussion, ‘Thursday, 
October 23rd, 1952. Montreal, 1952. 
Ppi32! 

16. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Arbitration of Labor-Management Griev- 
ances; Bethlehem Steel Company | and 
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United Steelworkers of America, 1942-62. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 42. 

17. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Sixth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1953. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 28. 


Civil Service 


18. Great Britain. Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service. Introductory Factual 
Memorandum on the Civil Service, dated 
15th December, 1958. Submitted by H.M. 
Treasury. London, H.M.S.0., 1954. Pp. 
184. 

19. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-First Annual Convention held in the 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, May 20, 21 
and 22, 1954. Regina, 1954. Pp. 111. 

20. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Veteran preference in Federal Employ- 
ment ; a Handbook for Veteran Counselors. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 

21. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Federal Benefits for Federal Employees. 
Hearings before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, United States 
Senate, Eighty-third Congress, Second 
Session, on 8.2665, to amend the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for Other Purposes, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1954. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 161. 


Economic Conditions 


22. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1961-1952. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1954,. Pp. 217. 

23. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Sum- 
mary of Recent Economic Developments 
in the Middle East, 1952-53. Supplement 
to World Economie Report. New York, 
1954. Pp. 128. 

24. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. January 1964 
Economic Report of the President. Hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Congress of the United 
States, Eighty-third Congress, Second 
Session, Pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304, 79th Congress. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 899. 

25. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Joint Hconomic 
Report; Report on the January 1954 
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Economic Report of the President with 
Supplemental Views. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 111. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


26. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Organization 
of Applied Research in Europe, the United 
States, and Canada. Report of Technical 
Assistance Missions Nos. 81-82-83. Paris, 
1954. 3 Volumes. Contents—v.]. A com- 
parative study—v.2.° Applied research in 
Europe—v. 8. Applied research in the 
United States and Canada. 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Seamless Hosiery. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 105. 

28. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Division of Per- 
sonnel Management. Getting Work done 
with Fewer People: Some Suggestions to 
Supervisors. Washington, G.P.O., 1954? 
Bez: 


Employment Management 


29. American Management Association. 
Essentials of Effective Personnel Admin- 
istration; Case Studies of Successful Experi- 


ence. New York, 1953. Pp. 51. 
30. Brown, Paula. Bureaucracy in a 
Government Laboratory. Los Angeles, 


1954. Pp. 259-268. 

31. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Evaluating a _ Personnel 
Industrial Relations Program. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 21. 

32. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. J/ringe Benefits, 
1963; the Nonwage Labor Costs of doing 
Business. Washington, 1954. Pp. 15. 

33. Cox, David. Women’s Attitudes to 
Repetitive Work, by David Cox, assisted 
by Dyce Sharp and D. H. Irvine. London, 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
1953. Pp. 59. 

34. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Organizing 
to handle the Personnel Functions; a 
Panel Discussion, Thursday, October 22nd, 
1953. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 26. 

35. Scott, Walter Dill. Personnel Man- 
agement: Principles, Practices, and Point 
of View; by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. 
Clothier, and William R. Spriegel. 5th ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 690. 

36. Spriegel, William Robert. Per- 
sonnel Practices in Industry, by William R. 
Spriegel, and Alfred G. Dale. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Texas, 1954. Pp. 67. 


Motivation 
New 


37. Viteles, Morris Simon. 
and Morale in Industry. st ed. 
York, Norton, 1953. Pp. 510. 

38. Weinland, James Davis. Personnel 
Interviewing, by James D. Winland and 
Margaret V. Gross. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. Pp. 416. 


Foremanship 


39. American Management Association. 
Building up the Supervisor's Job; with a 
Paper on Line Management’s Responsi- 
bility for Human Relations. New York, 
1953. Pp. 35. 

40. Henderson, Philip E. The Foreman 
in Small Industry. Washington, Small 
Business Administration, 1954. Pp. 28. 


Health, Public 


41. Ferguson, Sheila. Studies in the 
Social Services, by Sheila Ferguson and 
Hilde Fitzgerald. London, H.M:S.O., 1954. 
Pp. 367. 


42. National Conference on  Handi- 
capped Persons, Continuation Com- 
mittee. Report. Pretoria, Government 
Printer, 1952? 1 Volume. 

43. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Co-operative Medical Programs, 
a New Solution for Small Companies, by 
Doris M. Thompson, Division of Personnel 
Administration. New York, 1953. Pp. 36. 

44, Research Council for Economic 
Security. Disability Insurance, 1952: a 
Review of Disability Insurance Laws; 
Operators 1942-52; the Legislature Picture 
as of May 1958. Chicago, c1953. Pp. 30. 


Incentive Plans 


45. Britton, Charles E. J/ncentives in 
Industry. New York, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, c1953. Pp. 99. 

46. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Using Standards and Incentive Pay in the 
Office, by Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 
1d, Pp. .%; 


Industrial Relations 


47. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during 1953 with 
Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 48. 

48. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. No. 1. Bill No. 326, 
an Act to amend the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. Pp. 48. 
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49. Ching, Cyrus Stuart. Review and 
Reflection, a Half-Century of Labor Rela- 


tions. New York, B. C. Forbes, 1953. 
Pp. 204. 
50. Cornell University. New York 


State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations. Labor, 
Management, and Economic Growth; 
Proceedings of a Conference on Human 
Resources and Labor Relations in Under- 
developed Countries, November 12-14, 1953. 
Edited by Robert L. Aronson and John P. 
Windmuller. Ithaca, 1954. Pp. 251. 


51. Great Britain. Central Office of 
Information. Labour Relations and Work- 
ing Conditions in Britain. Revised to 
November 1953. London, 1953. Pp. 43. 


52. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Labor-Management Relations in_ the 
Southern Textile Manufacturing Industry. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-First Con- 
gress, Second Session. Washington, G-.P.O., 
1950-51. 2 Parts. 


Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(U.S.) 


53. Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Labor Relations Committee. 
What Witnesses told Congressional Labor 
Committees about Taft-Hartley; a Digest 
of Factual Stories taken from Sixteen 
Volumes of Testimony illustrating the 
Need for Changes in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act so it will better service 
Employees; Employers and the Public. 
Chicago, 1954. Pp. 108. 


54. U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board. A Guide for Labor Organizations 
to the Filing Requirements of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, Section 
9(f), (g) and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 21. 


Labour Organization 


55. British Columbia Federation of 
Labor. Proceedings, Tenth Annual Con- 
vention, January 9th and 10th, 1954, Van- 
couver, B.C. Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 205. 

56. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Union 
Security; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
March 11th, 1954. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 33. 

57. Trades Union Congress. 
tion to South Africa. 
South Africa. 


Delega- 
Trade Unions in 
London, 1954. Pp. 18. 
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58. United Fishermen and _ Allied 
Workers Union. Proceedings and Reso- 
lutions, 7th to 9th conventions, 1951-1953. 
Vancouver, 1951-1953. 3 Volumes. 


Labour Supply 


59. Barkin, Solomon. Governmental 
Action Necessary for Full Employment; a 
Labor Program for Full Employment. 
Address delivered at twelfth annual 
summer conference, Labor Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphfa Industrial Area, 
Haverford College, June 13, 1954. New 
York, Textile Workers Union of America, 
1954. Pp. 10. 

60. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Survey of Welfare Positions; Report. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 182. 

61. Fisher, Lloyd Horace. 
Labor Market in California. 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 183. 

62. National Manpower Council. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference on the Utihza- 
tion of Scientific and Professional Man- 
power, held October 7-11, 1953, at Arden 
House, Harriman Campus of Columbia 
University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 197. 

63. Palmer, Gladys Louise. Labour 
Mobility in Six Cities; a Report on the 
Survey of Patterns and Factors in Labor 
Mobility, 1940-1950, prepared by Gladys L. 
Palmer with the Assistance of Carol P. 
Brainerd for the Committee on Labor 
Market Research. New York, Social 
Science Council, 1954. Pp. 177. 


The Harvest 
Cambridge, 


Labouring Classes 


64. Purcell, 
Worker speaks 
Union. Cambridge, 
Press, 1953. Pp. 344. 

65. Stocks, Mary Danvers (Brinton). 
The Workers’ Educational Association; the 
First Fifty Years. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1053. Pp silbve 

66. Sturmthal, Adolf Fox. Unity and 
Diversity in European Labor; an Introduc- 
tion to Contemporary Labor Movements. 
Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1953. Pp. 237. 


Theodore Vincent. The 
his Mind on Company 
Harvard University 


Negroes--Employment 


67. Cayton, Horace R. Black Workers 
and the New Unions. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp. 473. 

68. Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. Graduate School. Division of the 
Social Sciences. The Post-War Industrial 
Outlook for Negroes; Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Highth Annual Conference... 


October 18-20, 1944... Edited by Kurt 
Brown. Washington, Howard University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 220. : 
69. Northrup, Herbert Roof. Organized 
Labor and the Negro, by Herbert R. 


Northrup... Foreword by Sumner H. 
Slichter. .. New York and _ London, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. 312. 

70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Negro 
Women and Their Jobs. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 10. 

Older Workers 
71. Illinois. University. College of 


Commerce and Business Administration. 
The Effectiveness of Older Personnel in 
Retailing, by Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 
1953. Pp. 15. 

72. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
5th, 1953. The Problem of Retirement in 


Industry. New Brunswick. NJ., 1953. 
ED. 40. 
73. Michigan. University. Conference 


on Aging, 1951. Rehabilitation of the 
Older Workers; edited by Wilma Donahue, 
James Rae, Jr., and Roger B. Berry. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1953. 
Pp. 200. 


Pensions 


74. Dearing, Charles Lee. Jndustrial 
Pensions. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, c1954. Pp. 310. 


75. Holzman, Robert S. Guide to... 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. Edited 
by Saul B. Ackerman. Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., Farnsworth Pub. Co., 1953. Pp. 64. 


Quality Control 


76. Barkin, Solomon. The Application 
of Quality Control Techniques in deter- 
mining Work Assignments and Standards. 
New York, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 1954. Pp. 16. 

77. Barkin, Solomon. Trade-Union 
Utilization of Quality Control Techniques. 
New York, Textile Workers of America, 
1954? Pp. 22. 


Russia 
78. Bergson, Abram. Soviet Hconomic 
Growth: Conditions and _ Perspectives. 
Evanston, Ill, Row, Peterson, 1953. 
Pp. 376. 
79. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Jndustrial Russia; the New Com- 
petitor. New York, c1954. Pp. 88. 


Social Security 


80. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Social Security Expenditures in Australia, 


Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and 
the United States, 1949-50: a Comparative 
Study. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 42. 

81. Council of Europe. European 
Interim Agreement on Social Security 
Other than Schemes for Old Age, In- 
validity and Survivors, with Protocol. 
Paris, December 11, 1953. London, H.MS.O., 
1954. Pp. 35. 


Time and Motion Study 


82. Brown, A. F. C. Time Study and 
Methods. Notes on the Ninth Annual 
Industrial Engineering Conference of the 
Management Division, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
April 29th-30th, 1954. Washington, British 
Commonwealth Scientific Office (North 
America), 1954. Pp. 5. 

83. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Motion 
and Time Study, by L. C. Pigage, and J. L. 
Tucker. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 47. 


United Nations 


84, International Labour Office. Sum- 
mary of Reports on Ratified Conventions 
(Article 22 of the Constitution). Third 
item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 
239. At head of title: Report 3, Part 1. 
International Labour Conference. Thirty- 
seventh Session, Geneva, 1954. 

85. International Labour Organization. 
Eighth Report to the United Nations. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1954. 
Pp. 332. 

86. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Commission on Human 
Rights. Report of the Ninth Session, 


Geneva, 7 April to 30 May 1953. New 
York, 1958. Pp. 88. 
87. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Commission on Human 
Rights. Report of the Tenth Session, 
23 February-16 April 1954. New York, 
1954. Pp. 84. 

88. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Statistical Commission. 
Report of the Eighth Session, 6 to 22 April 
1954. New York, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Wages and Hours 


89. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. The Guar- 
anteed Wage; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 


December 10th, 1953. Montreal, 1953. 
Pp. 24. 
90. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Top Management Compensation, 
by Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Statistical Divi- 
sion, New York, 1953. Pp. 63. 
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91. New York (State) Department of 
Lazor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours in All-Year 
Hotels in New York State, April 1958. 
New York, 1954. 1 Volume. 


Workmen's Compensation 


92. Canada. Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Employees Compensation. 
Report on the Government Employees 
Compensation Act and Related Matters. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1954. 1 Volume. 

93. Prince Edward Island. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report, 
1953. Charlottetown, 1954. Pp. 26. 


Miscellaneous 


94. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Occupational 
Descriptions for Migrant Selection. Mel- 
bourne, 1953. 1 Volume. 


95. Caplow, Theodore. The Sociology of 
Work. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. 330. 

96. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Measures 
for the Protection of Young Workers in 
Japan. Tokyo, 1953. Pp. 46. 


97. Murphy, Gardner. Jn the Minds of 
Men; the Study of Human Behaviour and 
Social Tensions in India. 1st ed. New 
York, Basic Books, 1953. Pp. 306. On 
behalf of UNESCO, the author, a well 
known psychologist, went to India to study 
the causes of “social tensions”. 

98. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings, 1953. London, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
1954. Pp. 97. 

99. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Possibilities for the 
Development of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry; a Joint Study by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 142. 

100. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Social Affairs. The deter- 
minants and Consequences of Population 
Trends; a Summary of the Fndings of 
Studies on the Relationship between Popu- 
lation Changes and Economic and Social 
Conditions. New York, 1953. Pp. 404. 


MeGill Issues Booklet 
On Job Evaluation 


The identification of what is job evalua- 
tion in industry and an analysis of some 
of the problems arising from the installa- 
tion and maintenance of formal job 
evaluation plans comprise the basis of a 
research bulletin recently published by the 
McGill University Industrial Relations 
Centre. The bulletin is the first of a series 
of research reports to be issued by the 
Centre. 


Among the major topics included in the 
report are the following: the development 
of job evaluation, the administration and 
maintenance of job evaluation schemes, 
participation by labour unions, job evalua- 
tion and labour relations, the advantages 
and disadvantages of such plans and the 
economic implications of evaluation 
programs. 


Recent Publications of 
British Labour Ministry 

Recent publications of the British 
Ministry of Labour available .from the 
United Kingdom Information Office, 275 
Albert Street, Ottawa 4, include the follow- 
ing (prices in parentheses) :— 
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Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for 1953 ($1.25). 

Report of Committee of Inquiry on the 
Training of Supervisors (50 cents). 

First Report of the Joint Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry (30 cents). 

Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour ($1.70). 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1952 ($1.50). 


TLC Publishes Booklet 
On Shop Steward Duties 


A booklet designed to give shop stewards 
a working knowledge of their duties and 
responsibilities, entitled The Shop Steward, 
has recently been published by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. ‘The 
functions and duties of a shop steward in 
industry are demonstrated in a purported 
conversation between a chief shop steward 
and a newly-elected steward. 

The booklet, prepared by the Education 
Department of the TLC, deals with such 
topics as the collection of union dues, 
grievance procedures, labour-management 
production committees, the reception of 
new ‘union members and the knowledge 
required by stewards of the workers and 
their jobs. a T 
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Labour Statistics 


A—Labour Force PAGE 
D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-1—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower...........00cccccceccecceccceeveee 1488 
REMI Anat OL SONS TIRING TOE WOE ME COONOUE so oso ccc ccnsess cclcncevdovcedecceteuveases 1488 
Table A-8—Regional Distributions, Week Ended July 24, 1954........... ccc ccc cceccceccceveees 1489 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table A-4—Distribution of All Immigrants by Region.................ccceccccccccccccececees 1489 
Table A-5H—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations. ..........-..0ceeeeeeees 1490 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Ae Te AGOS CL. LAUOUL LNGOTHO. fi50\. 0b Uisin'd svivn oc cbids suns ondaves IOETeNS coed Se WeR VERE 1490 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces. ............00ccceeecccuccccececaecees 1491 

Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries...............ececceueees 1492 

Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries...... 1493 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 

Table C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing. ...............ccccccscvevcccccesccesecscsas 1494 

Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities................00005 1494 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
aable.Car—Heal Marnings in Manufacturing: si... se.ccsccdstccdisscccitoccccecdeccvcesegcsesses 1496 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 1497 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex.............. 0c ceecceeececeeeeeeeeeees 1498 
Table D-3—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex............ 1499 
Table D-+4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices. ...............20 cece eee eens 1500 
Table D-5—Applications and Placements Since 1943............0cceeeeee cece reece eeseeteteeees 1505 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table E-1—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............-...eeees eee ee eee eeeeees 1505 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

LACORS TRISTE ND irs Bg oes nas «Cie vin kode queun gis eae se sie ha mmaMeie 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims...... a tig Ga eaena nian oehae me 1506 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 1507 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended July 24, 1954 Week Ended June 19, 1954 

Total Males Females | Total Males | Females 

Torat Crvmian Non-InstituTIONAL POPULATION.... 10, 254 5, 102 5,152 10, 240 5,097 5,143 
A. sCivilian labour 10806 ..0-0 discodevems cdsecdetanes 5,556 4,332 1,224 5, 462 4,252 1,210 
Persons at Works s 4a%\39.00 ch poo eens even 4,891 3, 853 1,038 5,171 4,011 1,160 
85 hounds OF MOGs couse ken view vasaieenae Aa 4,584 3,695 889 4,826 3, 836 990 
Leas than'85 horas 25 sind ds oct access nta's 807 158 149 345 175 170 
Usually work 35 hours or more............-...- 118 92 26 136 105 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week................ . * * 10 “a 
KET) ON SHOTb AIG enw. sain v oe anan oan eae re 34 24 10 44 32 12 
(ce) lost job during the week..................- * $ $ .: s) 4 
(d) found job during the week.................. > ‘ = if 
{e) bad: weather. .:.> Sa5CGbt arcu t eaahiae 27 27 ie 17 16 : 
(Pc Alluess 20 cae Season ast Ries tev eo cane dee ves 15 10 \ 22 17 hd 
(ge) industrial dispute......< cles csc up sstcmass 2 ™ 2 * . 4 
fin) VRGATIONS %2 coc e favs SS Pande CoeD haecs otto 17 12 * 12 7 ad 
Wi) .other, oder Adie OR ea cetences .euieae 12 * : 18 14 ~d 
Usually work less than 35 hours...............- 189 66 123 209 70 139 
Persons with jobs not at work...............e20+- 493 336 157 106 81 25 
Usually work 35 hours or more..............++. 476 328 148 103 79 24 
(a) laid off for fall week. 5.u.Vi sys de antekew cote “ed - = hd x 
Di) Bd weathers: cf: cc nuaee tin teres mano oe sd * * g ia - 
fo) SERBS ss acetate Meee cae ences Seen 41 34 * 44 35 id 
fel) nicdustryal CUBA. coisisioonaeb nalnenapcechal . _ ¢ - = id 
KEL VRCADLOR adic nahi a ¢igh oh Moan a/5'nv > scam eaten 418 280 138 41 29 12 
tip TOMER a fans Ste Wks BG orealtaeeer Gola aaea eek et > - og € sd us 
Usually work less than 35 hours...............- 17 od > ~ sd m1 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)........ 172 143 29 185 160 25 
B. Persons not in the labour force.................-- 4,698 770 3,928 4,778 845 |} . 3,933 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work..... 180 116 64 179 113 66 
Nb) Keeping HOUSE 5st eyss ae sise suaennne oeinae es 3,514 - 3,513 3,416 5 3,414 
£6) gomg'bo RChOO sic gain es cae e see ee 12 ‘4 . 587 292 295 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle.................. 944 622 322 578 428 150 
(SPVORRER 27 Oras, « Detiele des cane Banac ener oot 48 25 23 18 10 7 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all these who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 

Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 

* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates ip thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
SO cH OWV— VON M—w_—oawvx—= 


Week Ended July 24, 1954 Week Ended June 19, 1954 
—_— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Part-Time | Total | Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for work..........0....0.0000- 188 173 15 108 193 15 
Without joba.......:.ccveevGdrerbs sascneee 172 161 ul 185 172 13 
Wider) montho.5..dveceys aa ae B21, clean nt radix ialenotaate Yi RO SSacismea ets Dorrie eis 
fee SON Ne eve west as sok seemtee eoe BT, bos .ocle ee eel icote gereteraer ree 52 5, etepege ceil eh bok Bec ee 
A=! 6 xaonths: WS. ae cote ae a Oe 25 |. «< eaten aes betal| Raa ara eae BO |. sxe oh ass el] caaee mama 
M12 months: +, «0. +. tee wos ae QIaisasss Se srerklpich teUSh boas 27 div ci etnies aus ois ines ox eae 
RO=18 HONE IA ceca es a Roe Mee be Mer macs socal aubcralenare ah ROP e ee He soe a oe ay 
LO and ower, 2h sins sett ws ate eemee MTS es ccabtecie | Satan eat ie a) os AE OTE ID ie Sh * 
OEIC. Nat maictucthets aie <p Skeets 16 12 * 23 21 ms 
S=LAHOUNB. \ alone sok cache tree * * * * ts 2 
HB a8d Deora ait, «0 ciate tn aimee neva: cee 11 bs = 16 15 « 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a — 
whole in all characteristics. ; ; 2 
* Less than 10,000. : 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.8. Que. Ont Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
1) (1) 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes hp av. tke wd Ce OPae ot ce BM opie vad 5, 556 101 417 1,567 2,027 996 448 
Agricultural copes LAM Oh ss dhicell ols. 6 0.c% 1,014 . 59 254 291 387 22 
Non-Agricultural.................-0.- 4,542 100 358 | 1,313 1,736 609 426 
Males. . PGE Dirs cased coceveretsenecve Gate 4,332 86 336 1,223 1,537 805 345 
Lh Od CEE DA. PHONG EN UE I 0's » «io gc oad 953 be 56 244 268 365 19 
Non-Agricultural.................00+- 3,379 85 280 979 1,269 440 326 
or ep a oe oe oe eed 1,224 15 81 344 490 191 103 

PTIBULINOIRL Coe ae rer es cere eee ee 61 2 . 10 23 22 . 
Non-Agricultural....................- 1,163 15 78 334 467 169 100 
AD age iteer est restr eee rs Terie 8 6 683 5, 556 101 417 1,567 2,027 996 448 
SO GUN a 6 feta th ee eR tee Wan 676 14 54 221 223 116 48 
ie Po Le pee er ec ee 727 15 53 233 248 131 47 
ag ah ee ee a 2,492 47 180 709 906 442 208 
Ba NW Sacha ds Riise cas cxeelcavined 1,444 22 110 360 563 262 127 
GU POAT ANd OVOF seeieskccsccvssevers 217 * 20 44 87 45 18 

Persons with Jobs 

PLU SAEUS RUOUNE Sens dtsn roche cecevegecess 5,384 98 402 1,493 1,972 986 433 
RS ky Cee One Pie Pee ee eer 4,189 &3 322 1,162 1,492 797 333 
PRU BIGRNCR Luwvwdae ted cteed a died ered 1,195 15 80 331 480 189 100 
FE So ey PT Pee 1,009 . 59 251 290 386 22 
NGM AwrICUlPAleeressevecsciccdenst 4,375 97 343 1,242 1, 682 600 411 
3,991 7 301 1,125 1,568 552 367 
2,938 65 231 828 1,142 395 277 
1,053 13 70 297 426 157 90 
172 15 74 55 10 15 
4,698 140 440 1,306 1,533 845 434 
770 38 83 190 224 140 95 
3,928 102 357 1,116 1,309 705 339 


(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada 
as a whole and 1-8 ba cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon aay em 

DA OG Biss kg Pein 6G REE as + soap tet 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 

BLE OGRE. aire Lis che ico. vi vgGWe oibicie sd & be ibiets 2,198 13,575 39, 041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 

) yl se LOUGALS Bie. career bsBPAS sso sacs suits 3,928 46,033 104, 842 , 165 14, 423 194,391 95, 818 

TOS Wert Ben sey ee ee 4,531 35,318 86,059 23,560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 

UO LOAN. £8. \.c\c divi cits Bae vos o v'siey asazeth 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 

1953—January-July..............eeee eevee 2,738 19, 209 50, 465 17, 642 7,979 98,033 41,008 

L 1954—January-July... 2... cee cece eee eee 2,378 18, 028 55, 633 17, 825 7,745 | 101,604 44, 698 
] 
) 
; 
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TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


i) 
ils EE 
r=] me oO 
E 53/5 an | ae : 
aa $8|3 2 oe hag “< 
Period SB $4] Sa S He] 38s g S 
BS | a | 88| 88 = wwe | Sas] 2 Ee 
S3|3|8s|/e3| 8 | 2 |Se/S88) | e 
a Re 2 g| cs a) | & | 34 } o 3 
g 3 aa] 8&3 EB w| 89 ee: a 
ap a Eo] 6.8 3 & Q 26 3 > ° 
aa | 5 |ad| de <q |ma/se50/ 49)]6] & 
1901 —T Stal iii cosa vcareetensceere 4,001 TE2OL7 Lins cels csioa choses 25,8900 baacdechsetidecdbseetss 5,402 | 114,786 
LOBI—Total: eich oes sis-cetan cecee come 7, 054 TR. 900 ork al mes eof ctemte dee 10, O71 diss 33.) adds ey eee 1,526 85, 029 
1058 — Totals iiiccsacwieeeeescaheute 10,021 |6,339 |1,855 |3,185 |13,766| 17,250 | 879 | 26,492 |10,380) 966 91,133 
1953—January-July.............-++ 5,779 |3,626 |1,113 |1,904 | 6,963] 13,142 | 506 | 15,126 | 4,532) 614 | 53,305 
1954—January-July.............200. 5,928 |4,395 |1,390 |1,850 | 7,584] 8,842 545 | 17,790 | 8,372) 444 | 57,140 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


' Utilities, 
ae Transport- | Finance, Sonate 
a Forestry, Manu- Construc- | G as Feeder paps a amet Total 
ne facturing tion cath of G caer — 2 
rapping, Storage, ment) Poe 
Mining Trade 

1943—A verage. . 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—A verage. . 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage. . 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average. . 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage. . 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
11949—A verage. a 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............5 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............0- 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1953—Average............5- 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1952—January.............- 80 282 48 215 188 31 844 
ODUGALY << Waser canis: 82 287 47 216 193 30 855 
MoaraliiiscSattesan vdeo 75 293 48 217 193 31 857 
ASST Tye Oe Ree ae 64 295 53 222 194 31 857 
DY inp pees ema ae 70 295 59 227 198 31 880 
Tune... oe eects ae 72 295 61 231 202 81 892 
TOLy,. te sence ere 72 297 70 234 198 32 903 
August. osc. eer 78 308 75 234 198 32 925 
September........... 80 315 74 236 203 33 941 

Octob: 205 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S, 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers ha 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries repor a total employment of 2,509,606. 


Ad 
3 5 g 
3 £ 
| S e 
Year and Month 4 5 bo é E ° 4 3 2 
a\/eleba| Ele] 2 g|2|4 45 
2 [=ha-] ° © I C Z 4 Pee} 
SGizliassizizié@a|;é]s <a |ad 
LURE A VORDEO igh ov ccs Nbc ccs cckoavil os COT vesce 93-3} 92-1] 104-3) 97-8] 94-7] 93-6] 97-2) 88-1] 97+1 
TOAMeeA VOPMEU LIAL 5 cs ce dukiddevec¢uneta ies hl ae 102-6} 99-6} 105-2)101-2| 98-9) 97-2) 99-5) 93-7) 101-3 
TORU VOTRE cuncc ca veercceseencesenss 00-0)...... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
IGA VOPR Fiat. oc cc bebidas oc scksuess 101 Bis. s6s 110-3) 95-6} 102-6) 100-5) 102-7) 100-8) 100-8} 104-5) 100-8 
TORR? Laas Tiles cles adeeenns sp 108-8) 111-7 112-6) 100-3) 109-0} 109-2) 110-4} 103-9) 106-0) 112-4] 106-1 
WORPPAVORRROSL, coer Getler cdcceeRbdee 111-6] 130-2 123-2) 104-0) 109-5} 113-4) 112-0} 106-0} 111-4] 120-8! 106-7 
1QBB—AVerage. .....cccccscccsrccesocsees 113-4] 140-9 116-4] 101-2] 101-4) 112-8) 114-7} 107-2) 116-0) 128-5] 108-4 
July AR ae ae ey or ee ee 112-1] 133-1 127-0} 107-8) 107-9) 114-9) 113-5} 107-5} 116-2) 123-3) 95-5 
Jan. LP AbUtiok acs ne bh ddddaecerdededes 113-0} 132-4 116-7} 99-3) 107-8) 118-8) 114-5) 106-7} 113-5) 125-7] 106-4 
Feb. DT AvOUes caastedadens+tcbebehs > 110-3} 125-3 110-8} 101-0} 100-6) 110-6) 113-1] 104-0} 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
Mar. D IOS to ncdeatescencubhacs 110-0} 117-8 103-7| 97-9} 98-6) 109-7) 112-9] 102-5) 105-7| 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. DUONG sands Beaddisarcopeteses 110-0) 122-4 104-0} 96-9} 96-6) 108-3) 113-2) 102-9} 105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
y STAGES bus. dc detanweseachveatics 110-9} 133-6 108-3} 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 113-4] 104-8} 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
June Et Oe A ae os Pere es 112-4} 144-1 118-8} 100-7| 99-6) 111-8} 113-7) 106-7) 115-1] 127-7} 108-1 
July Wien ROOMS va pas letites «etedees Lon 114-9] 154-7 119-6} 103-9} 100-4) 113-7) 115-7) 109-3] 119-7] 131-3} 111-6 
Aug. RS RL RES ey Pere aery 115-6) 156-6 124-6} 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5) 123-3) 135-2) 114-2 
Sept. Det asens cucdetdieesvececews os 116-6} 156-0 124-7} 104-0} 107-1) 115-6} 116-5) 111-1] 123-3) 135-6] 114-7 
Oct. EOL. See ee | eeveee| 116-9) 157-4 119-8} 104-7} 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5} 123-9) 135-0) 114-6 
Nov. 1 Wie | Se ee Gidvccoteseseyes 115-9} 149-8 125-2} 103-9} 101-9) 116-3) 116-3} 108-7| 124-1} 132-4] 110-2 
Dec Dt AUCs o vsus eoaedense sc¥oee +ee| 114-1] 141-2 121-1] 100-2] 102-3) 114-6) 114-8} 108-8] 122-7) 130-1] 107-1 
Jan, bg) LOUM pasa ccs tins’ v0 60 eeanees 109-9} 125-4 105-8) 97-5) 99-7) 108-7) 112-3) 104-7] 115-9] 124-7] 103-2 
Feb. OF POON cs coe.te odds s x00 SeROT Ck 107-0) 113-4 96-0) 95-4) 97-6) 105-7] 110-8} 100-9] 109-5) 118-3) 97-5 
Mar. Lt RR RES SEES re BRP e 106-6} 112-3 102-4| 95-2) 96-8) 105-2) 110-2} 99-6] 108-7] 119-4) 98-5 
r. Veey UL. Boperitce ee Perry OEE Ecy: 105-6} 113-1 93-4) 93-3} 91-3] 103-5] 109-0} 99-9] 107-4) 118-5) 101-8 
ay To NODA de enn wthne kar Oniny bine 106-2) 117-9 97-6} 92-8) 90-2) 104-5) 109-0} 100-4) 110-0} 119-0) 103-2 
June LU Nh ached ap eg ea «-| 109-0} 122-2 111-0} 96-1) 95-4] 107-7| 110-7} 103-2] 116-9} 124-7] 106-3 
July (ght ae ete dekh aechoesrekaesns 111-5} 134-0 113-2) 98-7) 98-2) 110-5] 112-2) 105-6] 122-6) 130-4) 108-5 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at July 1, 
FUDGE Mit davuitaon cb aeak en eereees 100-0} 1-6 0-2) 3-4 2-3) 28-4) 42-3) 5-1 2-5] 5-2) 9-0 


Nors:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ooo, oe a a 
Aggregate] Average |) CY Aggregate| Average pe 
Employ- Weekl Wages and| Employ- Wagesand 
y |Wagesand : é Weekly |Wagesand ; 
amen’ Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average.............+..- 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average.............4.-- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average.............00+) 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.............000- 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109°3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—Average................- 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
July IN) Bees eae By 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Jan. 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
‘Sept 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136°4 59.98 
Dee. 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July 111-5 153-5 137-2 58.94 108-7 151-5 138-7 61.00 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8). Finance, 
oe and it estate, and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S, 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average Weekly Wages 

WPT sey Employment | Payrolls Sy tails in Dollars 

July 1 | June 1{ July 1 | July 1 | June 1} July 1 | July 1 | June 1 | July 1 

1954 1954 | 1953 1954 | 1954 | 1953 1954 1954 1953 

(a) PRovINces 
PROWIOUNCHIAN GG. a5 divdoevececrdceye ed 134-0 122-2 154-7 195-2 178-0 239-5 54.70 54.69 58.12 
Prince Edward Island................ 113-2 111-0 119°6 150-6 148-7 157-9 | 44,84 45.16 44.47 
DROVE BOOT 6 ccc se brite sccvsahere’ 98-7 96-1 103-9 131-4 126-0 133-6 49.78 49.08 48.09 
INOW EXUDE WIG vos cindy denon snnceedde 98-2 95-4 100-4 130-1 124-8 129-2 50.12 49.48 48.66 
CRGHOR uh AY ae id's dyes ehincruwuenec te 110-5 107-7 113-7 150-6 145-8 151-0 55.99 55.61 54.40 
SUMETIG) fb aes Ot ales avec cneeeeds s 112-2 110-7 115-7 155-4 151-8 156-2 61.33 60. 67 59.77 
DESTIN Pt sada Peete vncadabiasa 105-6 103-2 109°3 140-6 135-4 142-4 56.64 55.82 55.49 
BAWEEMOCMQ WEN Gy Jy an eves ckocecsveccans 122-6 116-9 119-7 165-8 156-8 159-9 55.98 55.56 55.36 
tL Bea ee ae a eee ee 130-4 124-7 131-3 175-7 166-4 174-8 59.84 59.25 59.18 
Bsr ieeett COAT ae oly na nla) lao hee aves 108-5 106-3 111-6 155-4 151-6 156-9 65.32 65.05 64.28 
CANADA Cia s, Pesct eras ites 111-5 | 109-0 | 114-9 | 153-5 | 148-9 | 154-5 | 58.94 | 58.42 57.57 
(b) Merropoirran ARrgAS 
GG WON OE van Sis kols devotee onndckeeds 114-6 110-3 120-9 152-7 151-3 157-3 42.93 44.21 41.90 
DUCGOY Ts Sree os vk eer nnasdoeieg s 93-+9 91-8 99-4 121-7 116-7 125-8 60.82 59.62 59.48 
RiGee IG re wee Lact ee, tours ae'de eS 111-4 109-4 112-4 147-8 145-5 144-9 47.14 47.31 45.88 
Balin FOr vase Avy een ee cae neg 98-0 94-1 95-6 129-9 120-0 122-3 47.54 45.73 45.90 
Qaanee eer. Tye Tb a ihee el dede be ode 113-7 111-5 112-0 152-1 152-1 147-0 47.49 48.43 46.58 
BEPGRROOMOI 65 bc cov deeds ccands seek 99-2 97-3 105-6 125-6 124-1 130-7 45.99 45.99 44.72 
Thread Rivera. Fe owen te le Peat 107-9 102-1 106-0 148-4 137-6 138-8 56.52 55.37 53.81 
Drummondville 67-2 66-4 85-3 88-3 88-2 113-3 51.06 51.56 51.62 
Montreal 111-5 110-8 114-2 151-6 150-2 151-2 56.76 56.61 55.29 
Ottawa—Hull 112-3 110-1 109-9 155-8 151-0 144-8 54.47 53.82 51.76 
Peterborough 97-3 97°8 95-8 134-7 134-8 133-0 62.01 61.74 62.20 
shawa 139-2 155-4 166-5 174-5 192-4 219-3 63.86 63.05 64.07 
Niagara Falls 144-6 146-7 166-9 216-3 212-2 246-7 68.23 65.97 67.41 
St. Catharines. . 109-8 110-0 123-9 149-8 149-2 168-2 67.14 66.70 66.87 
Toronto 120-9 120-1 119-8 171-1 168-0 163-0 62.62 61.89 60.25 
Hamilton 104-3 104-3 111-7 142-7 141-8 147-1 63.42 63.04 61.64 
Brantford. an 81-7 81-8 8-1 110-3 111-0 113-3 59.19 59.50 56.39 
(eae ar 98-8 97-9 108-4 136-9 134-0 150-4 54.47 53.78 54.49 
Kitchener ».{| 103-7 103-3 108-6 145-2 143-0 148-5 56.98 56.29 55.68 
Sudbury 136-9 134-3 133-4 184-2 181-5 184-8 71.99 72.32 74.17 
London, 112-8 111-0 117-4 156-4 152-5 159-3 56.24 55.72 55.07 
Sarnia. . 123-5 122-4 124-7 192-0 180-4 179-4 75.59 71.63 70.08 
Windsor 97-1 96-9 116-2 131-2 126-9 157-3 67.78 65.70 68.26 
Sault Ste. M: 109-3 107-8 141-0 144-9 145-1 186-9 67.65 68.65 67.76 
Ft. William—Pt 107-6 105-6 124-5 146-2 141-4 168-5 60.94 60.07 61.06 
Winnipeg 104-0 | 101-8] 105-0 | 141-0 | 136-8 | 187-4] 53.78 | 53.35 51.92 
Foegaae te, We MA POROOT Ga vi b00 spy. 123-9 | 120-1 | 112-4] 175-7 | 168-3 | 148-8 | 54.21 | 53.57 50.61 
Saskatoon 125-7 122-9 120-4 175-4 171-5 160-7 52.09 52.08 49.82 
Edmonton 147-2 141-5 149-7 209-2 193 +5 215-8 57.86 55.66 58.80 
Coal eene sh UR GBN ee siete heals da eks oe 132-6 129-8 130-1 184-0 179°7 172-8 58.32 58.17 55.93 
VanBOUVOi. tails cic. Malice slaw waleee 103-5 101-9 102-4 146-2 142-3 138-3 61.84 61.14 59.22 
ViChOria ATS Pet ME ws TONES 111-0 | 108-5 | 109-7 | 156-8 | 151-5 | 151-8 | 58.81 | 58.16 57.63 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 89-4 77-2 93-6 | 183-6 | 110-2] 1386-0 | 59.63 | 56.98 57.94 
DNS See icles HR ARN ee RD or gin pes om 111-3 | 108-7 | 113-7} 151-5 | 148-8} 151-0] 69.95 | 70.38 68, 23 
Manilacturing rk fo viene ed on<.gnn se 108-7 | 107-7} 114-7 | 151-5 | 149-0] 155-0 | 61.00) 60.54 59.16 

Durable Goodary 5 Aiwa iew.. 116-1 116-7 125-9 161°3 160-0 171-1 65.24 64.42 63.86 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 102-3 99-9 | 105-0 | 141-8 | 138-1 | 139-0] 56.84 | 56.64 54.25 
CODA HIOt SO e atts Oro eee Nib ainieves 117-1 | 110-0} 127-5 | 173-5 |} 157-1 | 187-7] 61.35 | 59.13 60.94 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

EAR RHO ey Bon rain pip oiere che 111-4 | 108-8 | 114-5 | 144-5 | 140-5 | 147-3} 62.28 | 62,02 61.80 
Public utility operation..............+ 119-7 | 116-0 | 117-1} 169-5 | 163-8] 158-6 | 67.39 | 67.22 64.71 
FDL Oto PRAT Moh Ge Ain cnictataheretulanocaPb’ scares pr ee 114-5 | 113-2 | 112-0] 157-7 | 155-1] 147-8] 50.97 | 50.68 48.80 
Finance, insurance and real estate... .. . 127-3 | 126-6 | 120-1 | 163-9 | 162-8] 147-7 | 54.36] 54.27 51.94 
BODVAGe. Wi tenee Mere ae Mis s lve paccacare 117-2 | 111-1 | 111-1] 154-8 | 148-2] 141-7] 28.26 | 38.62 36.80 
Industrial composite............+.0055 111-5 | 109-0 | 114-9] 153-5 | 148-9 | 154-5 | 658.94 | 58.42 57.57 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
eroerais and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable groups include the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than’ Tables C-1 to C- 3 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas (fables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
gibi Hourly | Weekly — Hourly | Weekly Avan Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No cts $ No cts. $ No cts $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.7 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48,82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1958—A verage...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
July 1, 1952 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
*Jan 1 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 1 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 1 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. 1 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July 1 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. 1 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct. 1 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov. 1 41-4 187-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51-17 
Dee, 1 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
‘Janz 1, 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37-8 129-1 48.80 
Feb. Le 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar. 1, 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 52.31 
Apr. i, 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 

am ~ Ty 40-6 141-8 57.57 40-9 152-3 62.29 40-3 129-9 52.35 
June a 39-8 142-2 56.60 40-0 152-1 60.84 39-6 131-4 52.03 
July 1, 40-5 141-7 57.39 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-1 130-9 52.49 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan, 1. 
TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS fpr ee BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked hippy Earnings 
Te July 1, | June 1, | July 1, | July 1, | June 1, | July 1, 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
Wewlomidland 5 hhacvovss.¢sr 0 ans parcckatn hen 42-6 40-9 43-2 132-3 138-4 131-6 
Nowa Sootin nhs.) 0.98, . 7. PiSet. «) AER eis 41-0 40-3 41-4 123-3 123-2 121-1 
New. Branswidks .. iRt.. 25...5,GeGEt 4 ARE os eee ee 42-4 40-8 42-2 123-6 125-2 117-2 
GhUBDOO. sind ARs «is has Bon a WME vs vac vchen, deems 41-0 40-4 42-2 129-0 129-3 122-4 
SORTATION, whe 5:00 oho aac nisin si oonck, 2 whee Coe aoe ae 40-4 39-6 41-3 148-5 149-3 143-8 
DEAWILODE See tkh 0) Bip ashe oc ote vB «a Holeetete ls MMe 40-2 39-9 40-6 134-8 135-9 131-5 
Saskatchewamy . .).8%: fi... 50 060s ste ede: eR 40-7 40-3 40-9 145-0 145-7 135-8 
UL DGEGA Se Sa wasihs alowsiais cise dase yas eee oe ae ee 40-3 39-8 40-2 146-4 146-6 139-8 
(British: Colombia... «5.55 ¢ 6s 0as009 6 en Beck ee 38-1 37-6 37-7 169-6 169-9 162-4 
LOM EEO fe ci os leave’ 5:h'« asnlsin ak chase ae em a 39:8 39-5 41-3 135-1 135-1 128-7 
PLOLOUGO saiciausiteivinie's e's vs 5.0 «6 siaiecvet s SR oo 40-3 39-5 40-9 150-4 150-2 144-1 
Hamiltoniiescestress + +>: ss csr etcecs neem 39-6 39-1 39-9 159-2 161-1 155-8 
Wandkorosamtes cascada»... ++ .% reat ae eae 39-7 36-6 41-4 168-1 168-8 165-6 
NV TRULDOS centile sfaeh erties» « + + a0. 99/5 tee eee 39-9 39-6 40-3 183-5 134-4 130-1 
IVBNOON VOL ares ors pare ee pigee.- + + « «:s°s erals is eR area 38-1 87-5 37-8 168-7 168-0 161-2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

Industry ———o]| qe i | 
» July 1{June 1\July 1)July 1\June 1\July 1|\July 1\June 1\July 1 
1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

No. | no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
DLT fee peat watgp ap ey a PRE et 7 42-8) 42-7) 42-9) 156-0) 157-0) 153-0) 66.77) 67.04) 65.64 
SMUD CITES O40 de di Ts dale revise kad eecnsetceecehsar 44-1) 44-4) 44-6) 160-7) 161-7) 155-6] 70.87] 71.79) 69.40 
GUL Ad SN ek As thas Engines Seeded at evG soe Fer side dee 46-0) 46-3) 46-2) 189-1] 139-7} 133-3) 63.99] 64.68] 61.58 
RSMO SAORI ct astlan pt <Gh edad ne cde eu oh Cos dodo 43-0) 43-4) 43-5) 173-8) 175-3) 170-3] 74.73] 76.08] 74.08 
TE sin sly Comoe Weed Rtas 0 bss oa ees 8 nDbirwes or 39-8) 38-8) 39-0) 151-2) 152-1) 153-4] 60.18] 59.01] 59-83 
RIOR ial eee A? x sidan dBase HemedR Aaa Se EA Ke caine one 39-4] 38-1) 37-6) 146-3) 146-5) 149-9] 57.64] 55.82] 56.36 
RL QO OR OM het ce eevee chat ton ctto« dp iepanens 41-3) 40-8) 43-4) 166-8) 169-5) 163-7| 68.89) 69.16] 71.05 
UOTPREMIAL OCT hci Ps ata tose PontecchatCenVenecese tear, 42-9} 42-7| 43-8] 144-8] 145-1) 141-5] 62.12} 61.96] 61.98 
oy en See ee et Se Sr oy es 40-5) 39-8) 41-3) 141-7) 142-2) 136-2) 57.39) 56.60] 56.25 
OOK GUE DOV ORGRUN 53d Buin Ua niles ov bb odd Minn 0 09% eke ep 41-4) 41-1) 41-5) 121-6] 123-4) 114-5) 50.34) 50.72] 47.52 
Meat products........... saeeeesrceensesscerercesses 41-5) 41-2) 39-9) 149-0) 149-8) 141-9) 61.84| 61.72] 56.62 
e Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 37-7} 38-0} 38-8] 101-5) 105-7) 93-5) 38.27) 40.17] 36.28 
A OE ES ie By 5 i RE BP 42-2) 41-4] 43-5) 138-0) 138-5) 128-6! 58.24) 57.34] 55.94 
Bread and other bakery products.................. 44-1} 43-9) 44-0) 109-2) 109-1) 104-4) 48.16] 47.89] 45.94 
Distilled and malt Liquors. .....ccssccsersccccescess 40-9} 39-9} 43-1] 156-2) 157-2) 142-2) 63.89] 62.72! 61.29 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............ceeeeeees 40-6} 40-4) 40-8) 143-2) 143-1] 133-0) 58.14) 57.81] 54.26 
PEGE MOOCMINE ts 6 ds tutnass hanes bub tae evs ewaeaes 40-5} 39-4) 41-5) 146-7) 148-1) 143-8) 59.41) 58.35) 59.68 
TM DOE TOGHUOU bed db vie dante ds add tedeske tivear<cee 37-5} 36-9) 38-8) 100-8) 99-5) 96-8) 37.80) 36.72| 37.56 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-...00eees00- 36-7) 36-0) 38-0) 97-2) 95-9) 92-7) 35.67| 34.52] 35.23 
Textile products (except clothing)..............0se000- 41-0} 39-8) 41-0} 110-9) 111-6) 107-6) 45.47| 44.42] 44.12 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... ««-| 88°7| 87-7) 38-6} 111-7| 112-4) 110-2] 43.23] 42.37] 42.54 
Woollen goods......... Se eeeeereseceseesers -| 43-1] 40-3) 43-2) 104-3) 104-6) 101-0) 44.95) 42.15] 43.63 
Synthetic textiles and silk 43-0) 42-4) 42-8) 116-3) 117-6} 110-2) 50.01] 49.86| 47.17 
Clothing ore. and fur). -| 84-7] 84-2) 36-7] 98-8] 98-4) 95-3] 34.28] 33.65] 34.98 
Men's clothing......... -| 384-8) 33-1] 36-8} 97-3) 97-7) 93-9] 33.86) 32.34] 34.56 
Women's clothing 31-9) 33-0) 33-6) 103-2) 100-0) 99-6) 32.92) 33.00) 33.47 
it goods...... 36-3) 35-9) 38-4) 99-5) 100-1) 95-5] 36.12) 35.94) 36.67 
*Wood products. . 41-6) 40-1) 42-2) 125-3) 125-5) 119-4] 52.12) 50.33] 50.39 
w and planing 41-3) 39-7) 41-6} 182-3) 182-9) 125-7] 54.64) 52.76) 52.29 
Purnitures. sss ksxvete 41-6) 40-5) 42-9) 114-8] 115-0) 110-6) 47.76) 46.58] 47.45 
CHDMe WOO HUOMUCU Jy nh cvilews Veesaans vvctseces ves 43-3) 41°3|) 43-7) 108-5) 108-3) 105-4) 46.98) 44.73] 46.06 
UNIO WAIN «Iv tas 000 Ping daa ha eevee Khe «iene an 42-8) 42-3) 43-9] 160-6) 160-9) 151-6) 68.74) 68.06] 66.55 
OC) MG) HNEP TUG sas fens su Peary scekeness craceoens 43-1) 42-7) 44-2) 171-0) 171-7) 161-6) 73.70) 73.32] 71.43 
Other paper Products... sccociescercsvesscccconerces 41-8) 40-9) 42-9) 127-5) 126-6) 121-4] 53.30) 51.78] 52.08 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2} 40-1) 40-1) 165-8) 166-3) 159-1) 66.65] 66.69) 63.80 
*Iron and steel ret. Maer PPP eT TTT TT Tere or eer ree 41-0} 40-1) 41-7) 158-1] 157-6) 153-5) 64.82) 63.20] 64.01 
SPICUICUTAL IIDIOEIOUID i bd0x ss ode vascanedceccen sek 39-6] 39-6) 38-7| 167-6] 166 161-0) 66.37) 66.09] 62.31 
Fabricated and structural steel.................0606 41-7| 39-6) 41-8) 167-9) 166 160-9} 70.01) 66.09) 67.26 
PERSO MG DOORS L yy ck ly ariedekoS bees vend vveeds x 41-1) 40-3) 42-6) 143-4) 142-9) 187-4) 58.94) 57.59] 58.53 
Heating and cooking appliances...............2..005 40-8} 40-2} 41-5} 139-2) 139-3) 134-0) 56.79] 56.00] 55.61 
AGT. GABULUGS, | 5% bid ty Vi ne caialy AGA ind AX ale Bed Fao no D 41-2} 39-8) 42-5) 155-8) 156-2) 149-8] 64.19] 62.17] 63.67 
Machinery manufacturing...........+sseeeeeeeeeeeee 41-8} 41-0] 42-8] 152-5) 151-8) 145-7| 63.75) 62.24] 62.36 
PLITRAE YS SSO ME MONON oc ccs dO 6 Kes Serer eGeetinkes 40-1} 40-1) 40-8) 171-1) 171-3) 170-5| 68.61) 68.69] 69.56 
DGS TASHA) DYOCUE cc pdsiiee incesencwesopeneseess 41-9} 39-9) 41-7) 154-5) 151-0} 145-0] 64.74) 60.25) 60.47 
*Traneportation SquipmMent..oriesnccercevevreseeseoveds 40-1} 39-8} 41-7) 161-1) 161-8) 157-1) 64.60) 63.59) 65.51 
rere At PUR Wb bss sipbiew's.06 tase on vie 50% 0's ony 41-1] 41-3] 42-9) 168-7) 166-5) 156-5) 69.34) 68.76] 67.14 
DANO VUICUNE vas ao Serve a veks 0600023009 Had sceinens 38-5} 36-0) 42-6) 170-2] 170-0) 171-2} 65.53) 61.20] 72.93 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 88-4) 38-5) 41-2) 158-9] 160-3) 157-2} 61.02) 61.72| 64.77 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-8} 39-1) 40-1] 158-6] 161-3) 156-7| 63.12) 63.07| 62.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............s.eeeeeeees 42-1] 41-0} 42-0) 150-7] 151-8] 145-1] 63.44) 62.24] 60.94 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ...........ceececeseseeee 40-7) 40-7} 42-0) 159-7] 159-3) 151-6} 65.00] 64.84| 63.67 
AMAR OTO CUO «haha vetic sy vivden) oP ocaeee ean cet 40-1) 40-4) 41-7) 146-2) 146-4) 142-4) 58.63) 59.15] 59.38 
Brass and copper products............seceeeeceeeeee 40-8} 40-9) 41-6] 150-1} 150-4] 140-8] 61.24) 61.51] 58.57 
PI ATRNE BOG) POUIINE Ss cre ccewstiees ke hesissteckan 41-1] 41-0) 42-6) 171-9} 171-1] 164-0) 70.65) 70.15) 69.86 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................++++ 40-0} 89-4] 41-4) 151-4) 151-2) 144-4] 60.56) 59.57] 59.78 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-1] 40-0] 41-2) 168-0} 167-2) 158-7) 67.37] 66.88] 65.38 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............eeeeeeeee 43-3) 42-2) 48-8) 141-5] 141-7] 134-8] 61.27] 59.80] 59.04 
. Clay products...... OP ee COPEL) eee Err 44-6] 43-5) 45-2) 132-9] 134-1) 122-1) 59.27] 58.33] 55.19 
Glass and glass products,.........csssceceeeeeceeves 42-4) 41-9) 44-3) 139-2] 138-3) 132-5) 59.02) 57.95) 58.70 
Products of petroleum and coal.,...........0seeeeeeeee 41-1] 41-2] 41-5) 188-0} 189-1] 180-5| 77.27] 77.91] 74.91 
PHAIICM FOONCIM PERN vc a'sd arn whee sede ceciid neowes 41-2} 41-5] 41-9] 146-3] 144-3] 138-2] 60.28] 59.88] 57.91 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5} 41°3) 42-1) 121-5) 121-4] 114-6) 50.42) 50.14] 48.25 
AON MURR IO ONC BONERS 6 aca saivye neces ddedvrsowsesve 42-2) 41-8) 41-4) 165-2] 165-4] 158-5) 69.71] 69.14| 65.62 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 40-6) 40-1) 41-9) 116-7) 116-9) 111-6) 47.38) 46.88] 46.76 
“Durable goods..............+ Tiana valasv reas arena +-| 40-9} 40-0} 41-9} 151-6) 152-1) 147-0} 62.00} 60.84] 61.59 
Non-durable goods..... DAE e Sas We ALE Oh ARTES 09:00 ohn" 40-1} 39-6} 40-8) 130-9] 181-4] 123-5) 52.49] 52.03] 50.39 
CONMROOMON. .ssode's Hee cveese ke ieawene a vautnd pia-xiate' ee 40-9} 38-7| 42-4) 147-6] 148-6] 141-9) 60.37) 57.51) 60.17 
Buildings and structures...............++006+ eimaawas 40-7} 38-1] 41-5) 159-2] 161-5) 155-7) 64.79] 61.53] 64.62 
Highways, bridges and streets...........0eseeeeeees 41-3] 39-9] 41-9} 122-0} 120-1] 111-6] 50.39] 47.92] 46.76 
Electric and motor transportation,............0600000+ 45-1| 44-9) 45-4) 140-5} 139-0} 185-8) 63.37) 62.41] 61.65 
eS Abe et 0 ARRAY eer ee 41-2} 40-6] 42-2) 81-9} 88-1) 77-7| 83.74] 33.74] 32.79 
Hotels and restaurants.......... Deiee vats ES ae «-| 41-8] 41-0) 42-9) 80-5) 82-3) 77-1] 33.65) 33.74] 33.08 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............+++.| 40-9] 40-5} 41-3) 80-6) 80-1! 75-4] 32.97| 32.44] 31.14 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1945.............s0+00- 
Monthly Average 1946.............2+00: 
Monthly Average 1947.........--...000: 
Monthly Average 1948............-.+005- 
Monthly Average 1949............0..000- 
Monthly Average 1950...............055- 
Monthly Average 1951..........--esee0es 
Monthly Average 1952..........0+seeee8s 
Monthly Average 1953............0+0e005 


Week Preceding: 
195: 


July * AGUS... ea Renteaee ens e 
August hh L000 s .tertnh Omata oe Galemenee 
September: “1,. 1003345. sas.cves ven satewe 
October DL G00. s aieik stkieta’nite aera 
POVEMIDEE s hs, LADS. pods ohh cee nen Mare’ 
December, 1, 1953... /ascvcscee adciceass 
January 1s, AOA: c5..cednew anne ores 
February Los AOD Sa ser eats ota 
March RD ae Se 
April yA gs ae Sa RAS Pe 
May [ee |: 

June 1 SOD. ws we 

July 1, 1954 (1).. 


Average 


Index Numbers (av. 1949=100) 


(aes Average Average 
Worked N oacine A bee he 
arnings arnings eekly 
per Week Earnings 
¢ $ 
44-3 69-4 30-74 73+7 
42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 
42-5 80-3 34-13 81-8 
42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 
42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 
42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 
41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 
41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 
41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 
41-3 136-2 56-25 134-9 
41-0 136-0 55-76 133-7 
41-0 135-7 55-64 133-4 
41-5 136-6 56-69 135-9 
41-4 137-4 56-88 136-4 
41-2 138-4 57-02 136-7 
41-0* 140-4 57-56 138-0 
40-7 140-4 57-14 137-0 
41-1 140-6 57-79 138-6 
40-9 141-0 57-67 138-3 
40-6 141-8 57-57 138-0 
39-8 142-2 56-60 135-7 
40-5 141-7 57-39 137-6 


Consumer 
Price 


Index 


Average 
ea 
Weekly 


Earnings 


ZaoSSSceseo 
at 

SSBESSSEZ 
arorowarw 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices ot the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 


UIC 757; itventory of registrations and 1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
vacancies by occupation. The data on claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
applicants and vacancies in these two not registered for employment and thus were 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 


not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC751 and form UIC, 767% 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 


vacancies unfilled and applications on file with the MET 4 iar ae egg 15 
at the beginning and end of each reporting  8¥S,aiter,the, date, of such, a lay-off 
period. ecause the purpose of these data ta ‘ : 3 


is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service oftices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIO 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for 


Month Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
DOD BE DON Md WR ORS yas stan yl desis weleqnilekd lew xr 42,785 25, 876 68, 661 57,497 29,269 86,766 
ADEONKDOR mr My) POAC cc wate Neilson cwadn dela z's oie 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
September ETRE IS ete cen ay re 29,631 16,558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
September eae Gee ae once ere 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
BOG LO URNS iLO UIe War erat crasegehacacasal s\n 0 vlalare aoe o's 26,178 20,870 47,048 | 105,169 61,121 156, 290 
September RRO iiss eiianinis wattais as inane se 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
October ECL Oe RS Senet pee Ee orae 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171,280 
BVO VOIMDODEE Ma CU LDRO AS vip eccluseviea stdin d taste vinecete 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
December eA LT iC pee Fe Cor os eae ee 15,446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January Rr RO ee tetera fais aes tcw ava woayoits 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
February ROE er Medal apt tialeyare ides tsialblelsibe!«' « 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March PRONG sities isratpalarste P sisacviei Fin 'sets 5s « 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April Dott CUA ae | take ke saosin ee a4 11,434 12,293 23,727 466,120 101, 933 568, 053 
| May }; 1954... ad a, PE ee ee eee 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
June ea a ae catia sibia tie cues cs eee 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76,782 314, 630 
| July MUR WUDA GN cub kn teiaa auld eis hada d 13, 251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
j August PEM UOES: RPh a pea ctw hictaths ptecetehaQiancnals wT O.Alave 12,113 12,913 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September 1, 1954 a Parr oad atalnd aabanle Risks ais « 13,691 14,110 27,801 | 180,407 70,472 250,879 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BE DUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 30, 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female | Total ————————— 
June 30, July 31, 
1954 1953 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................0.esee00e 850 869 1,719 | — 386 | + 20 
FOLeGtr Fs ish abasic es Seen no sehaas cea e Ieee eae ans x 936 7 943 | — 328 | + 10 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................60000005 672 42 74 | — 45 | + 53 
Motal Mining oi: <ctde. cna copie an teotienan s «Rb ebeanain 4 134 12 146 | — 4|— 206 
Wiala 2. docs at ova amy tama kx snes AKA ae aa Ra eens 48 163 12 175 | + 48 | + 56 
INODe ete MEINE So oct clan oor 60k meas ckuen tani RaaA’s 330 2 332 | — 94 | + 189 
Quarrying, Clay a Bane Pita Ty ose.e bas On Pity ps Ok wn LEN diate attcnneties 18 | + 8] + 1 
Prospecting xs’ i aii'uw i cewea Veids vie ee eae seen Peete s's 27 16 43] — 3] + 13 
MEANT ACUI oc ses sono b eects Was ChENA M apie teraslts os 2,630 3,117 5,747 | + 1,081 | — 4,326 
HOOGE ANG FAG v Or GitOR 2 cs:aiaicans Adina oma ne ae tbls 6? 737 756 1,493 | + 803 | — 139 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..........ssceceevsesees Solita endl. 8]}— 5| + 3 
LUD Dare TOUUCING, i vn warn tyke amen eanas ae tees say C4 22 23 45 | + 6/— 94 
Leather PrOAUONE:.cc:ccsidecn acls¥ Meee eats cabs Motes 49 169 218 | + 60 | — 158 
Textile Products (except clothing). ..............se008 83 149 232 | — 13] — 162 
Clothing (textile and fur) isi oscissvesdbcecatees a 114 1,387 1,501 | + 597 | — 889 
Wood: Productays zi. wewacenicn kas sapecn ns shai i 346 53 309 | — 1 - 350 
Paper Products, ..o0sr.srsreseinacesapapens és 67 31 98 | — 67 | — 74 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries - 89 80 169 | — §2| — 162 
Tron and Steel Products.............+. a's 356 95 451] — 99 | — 476 
Transportation Equipment. 304 36 340 | — 2|/— 1,002 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. .... 63 81 94] — 27 | —- 120 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 173 100 273 | — 17| - 237 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. . 4 19 65 | — 9|— 118 
Products of Petroleum and Coal. 5 10 15] — 8|— 28 
Chemical Products,.............++ 118 83 201} —- 51] — 167 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 50 95 145 | + 20) — 158 
Constrrction si). .cciNewks dideanhs haasee Rink scan bias 1,837 85 1,922 | — 57 1,851 
Goaneral. Contractoras ir. seas acv0's cer eembau tee tx tena 1,249 54 1,303 | — 130 | — 1,564 
Special Trade Contractors. iii ssccsanecuiugane ceaiemade 588 31 619 | + 73 287 
Transportation, Storage and Communication,.......... 641 225 866 | +- 6|- 587 
Dransporta tion, 3: chiacnkweksada ow dae ee baka nines tncuaels 529 70 599 | + 81j)— 587 
BUOIARO vicvrcncs Eaeubie Roseanne te Make wes tedecnanes 24 21 " 45] — 62) — 20 
Cemammladtion oan. cine con cde vee dey eke Leh elas bee 88 134 222 | — 23 | — 30 
Foblic Utility Operatton.,onus ccs cansaicwenese kateunsn 67 20 87 | + 23) — 88 
EPO oo rie caaanarce thse chemin Kelme armen hese es tee 1,576 1,761 3,337 | — 430 | — 1,878 
Wholenaley coin na= seuss sem leks Sohne chin saan ain ao 52 5 960 227 | — 453 
BRGtAL a i4.c weaisiee une als Rielly ein a hale usta klgnin ea oaeere eee AND 1,051 1,326 2,877 203 | — 1,425 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate,.................005 548 417 965 | — 310} — ~=1,080 
a) ER Oe PS EC ET OR Ty rey rye hy a 2,364 6,787 9,151} — 1,862) — 2,816 
Community or Public Service.........scceeeecsesecaes 378 1,192 1,570 | — 14] - 526 
Government Servite: 2 i,0.s..+. oceiesenatss utp ore re 886 455 1,341 | — 97) -— 345 
Reoreation Serving 2506 vas darn s\esauan » Os seay ores k wee 294 118 412 | — 65 | + 101 
Business Servie is cos. 0 asses ten r cev leeds 295 490 785 | + 176) — 121 
Personal Servite, ,ukcsrkeeubsamianene eee Mahesh ek $11 4,532 5,048 | — 1,772) — 1,925 
Grand Total 3:00:00 deeus oars Sada TR Se ED EO As 12,121 13,330 25,451 | — 2,358 | — 12,543 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
o 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX AS AT JULY 29, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


; Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications 
Occupational Group for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,373 907 2,280 4,628 1,122 5,750 
CGPI) WOTIRE 55 5 in 4 cans dew sacitetnnnes 857 2,541 3,398 10,141 20,146 30, 287 
EROS-WOPRERE ooh oa uve ee uied bcmereremee 1,382 925 2,307 4,282 9,087 13,369 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 842 5, 238 6,080 19,578 11,819 31,397 
RT Ieee aah ve reer 60 Cha Peco bao dp Bos eae's [ews caarncceilecevsaecveee 846 1 847 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,069 574 1,643 1,266 269 1,535 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,602 1,989 6,591 80,355 20,448 100, 803 
Food and kindred products (ine 
MAOUEEGT vce thexcciveveaticrs 70 13 83 909 511 1,420 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 134 1,633 1,767 4,015 13,184 17,199 
umber and wood products......... 1,047 1,048 7,402 7,593 
Pulp, paper (inc. gy epg i ae 48 16 64 993 323 1,316 
her and leather products....... 41 118 159 1,075 1,013 2,088 
Stone, seat Aes glass products....... SO | eavascdsens 15 249 53 302 
DStaLWOPKING jie vinnnivecwevevweswe 400 17 417 15,058 1,220 16,278 
lene ial wise cs = 95 85 oo 25 oo v3. 98 ll 109 1,756 1,203 2,959 
Transportation equipment.......... i Soe ee © 16 1,527 112 1,639 
PAIUINGEE. ces ehh s Css iK teens c Tes lg pee 88 1,007. |acmeten enw 1,207 
NMMLPUOUIO es 53.7 th os clvcedaceys cee 1,000 1 1,001 14, 664 3 14, 667 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 444 6 11,496 94 11,590 
Communications and public utility. . 68 1 69 2 457 
LIMOS ANG BAPVIGHOL 4), 5 cs oes does oe 171 135 306 2,248 1,332 3,580 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 778 34 812 12,846 866 13,712 
OPGDIGN. CANTN7 eck cca debe seoet va 76 3 79 1,644 332 1,976 
(ING ORUOME Moura ockver ta cvedowhnes 1G: leaden sesideny 108 2,811 9 2,820 
OST ER OR KS Fo oi0.c.z daw ctw sa tbe sgees 1,999 728 2,727 60,361 14,504 74, 865 
GOR MN LODRGCO Ss sce peu ane cunree 419 2,292 3,942 
Lumber and lumber products. ...... 163 7 170 5,343 272 5,615 
IMR OPENS oS Se oixcasaneeacatnes 36 17 53 6,947 582 7,529 
Donatruatloni cs res cree exey wonneveves are 634 20,452 1 20,453 
ther unskilled workers............ 782 285 1,067 25, 969 11,357 37,326 
PAN POUR c rcatavewse see <crievoveuss 12,124 12,902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258,853 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1944-1954 
Applications Placements 
Year OH 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Boe e en th dee oes tes go Merc s'xaen Geeheasé « 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
LOAD co oe tees VATeN Dev WN dv riaisy Pats 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
a 2 RS Bae ete 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235, 360 859,412 
LOGT Fata Pee oe Lee dees ah ex eher vet 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
i een Wea eee i Dee me Ane 1,197,295 459 , 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
Eo. ai ed ee ac ob ee ey ce Sr are 1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
BROOM vit te SD oa an Hap teed ss 1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
le eek ee ee | eeeae 1,541, 208 623 , 467 2,164,675 655 , 933 262,305 918, 238 
Lh ee: oe ees * RS eee 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 980, 507 
LOGB Soerce vac ve soee eres a Ory caeite seat 1,980,918 754,358 2,735,276 661, 167 993, 406 
GOES INONGHBIS. . baw atede occ eet tan dos 1,173,189 475,270 1,648,459 294,930 182, 871 477,801 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


ry 
TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Svuurce: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of July 1954 
Number 
eae 
‘ enefit 
Frovinoe in Last Pane Days Benefit Amount of 
Week of | jy ocncin Paid (Disability Benefit 
the B ay Days in Brackets) Paid 
Month* jenent 
PRs $ 
ING WIOHMGIANG aceay se pens Se oe HGR TS oN STEEN KEK TY Tag 2,414 712 73,819 (518) 248,591 
rier DUC WAFU, IMIBNO Seon ls eile Rikidv snes vovces 664 191 15,610 (203) 43,719 
DU EMNVGD 5, iataecesig eRe ON eae aCe Men Se eres 7,192 2,585 174, 483 oe) 552,430 
INGG  LUn er IOk denier ann Se Gain Soe et See oe epee 6,169 1,714 153,729 2,347) 489,228 
DUB DOG coca dit Not BIG AYR th daih a cde SMe st aa ceo 52,285 25,787 1,446, 627 (31,159) 4,302,291 
Gin Sah, "See Se a ee one ee 66,135 28,351 1,561, 479 (23,759) 4,883,279 
Manitoba........ we a hee Ol POLE eee 5,622 1,683 150,584 (4,105) , 807 
POSKALOH EWEN GERG AT te cr eee Ree UCC sides chendresaress 2,264 594 51,197 (1,344) 149,156 
DCR MOI PNG CRON aks xo yh 00 wi ani cin e.d 6, 830 2,610 157,350 (844) 506,408 
LEtu URL WoT lca Cle bearer phar gra ie aren RR SE eral een 13, 850 6,976 372,250 (7,944) 1,149,189 
Nr Canada, aay. Dette HER es 4 0 Si 0.08 e:5:0 163,425 71,203 | 4,157,128 ett 12,760,098 
Canada, J POS RUD nates 3 a. Pacalatade, saeces Sites Gun 48h" 168, 680 81,942 | 5,050,883 81,681) 15,702, 229 
Tot PURPA SA s LOGS BS ok xu vain << vsinne soy pase 89,747 49,164 | 2,383,416 Cees ) 7,148,024 


*Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JULY 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND 
SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES * INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register July 31, 
Province and Sex 73 and 1953 
Total 6 and less 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 cat Total 
Newfoundland........... 3,831 (16) 622 37 379 651 547 1, 256 2,969 
MANS. ctcadumassitie 3,585 (14) 575 363 356 612 522 1,157 2,774 
Permalo. i srvcsaen ves 246 (2) 47 13 23 39 25 99 195 
Prince Edward Island... 690 (11) 116 60 108 120 88 198 537 
Malo... che naveeetes 503 (7) 85 46 83 89 57 143 369 
Bemale. (ties Or is uns 187 (4) 31 14 25 31 31 55 168 
Nove. Scotia. 22.00. +00 8,486 (124) 2,043 795 1,062 1,314 870 2,352 7,096 
Oe A 7,246 (104) 1,845 692 928 1,122 719 1,940 6,059 
Woemale,... arses ss 1,190 (20) 198 103 134 192 151 412 1,037 
New Brunswick......... 7,622 (79) 1,149 696 888 1,341 1,012 2,436 5, 907 
LE CERES apie mate 6,129 (61) 978 584 713 1,131 844 1,879 4,804 
POMGAlO! sien vile «ne ete 1,393 (18) 171 112 175 210 168 557 1,103 
QUBHE6.25.. 0. tee eh a chae 61,148(1, 109) 11,068 6,085 7,970 10, 600 7,707 17,718 43,091 
RIGGS. OOS cali ntolgte ot 43,167 (706) 8,228 4,455 5, 694 7,201 5, 267 12,322 29,305 
Pamala, 32s. Sec 17,981 (403) 2,840 1,630 2,276 3,399 2,440 5,396 13,786 
CtATION cenue ewe cee tess 74,451 (923) 16,817 7,700 8,968 12,106 7,944 20,879 30,395 
RN ee cts ison e Sieies 53,996 (630) 13,057 5,807 6,494 8,546 5, 644 14,448 20,197 
Poemale iso 250% vse’: 20,455 (293) 3,760 1,930 2,474 8,560 2,300 6,481 10,198 
7,004 (177) 1,682 451 671 1,032 719 2,449 4,290 
4,253 (126) 1,070 75 359 560 409 1,580 2,364 
2,751 (51) 612 176 312 472 310 869 1,926 
2,204 (41) 353 195 258 334 207 857 1,123 
1,323 (33) 210 101 130 202 120 560 635 
881 (8) 143 94 128 132 87 297 488 
6,876 (121) 1,595 596 744 990 631 2,320 2,990 
5,056 (95) 1,127 428 519 716 443 1,823 1,984 
1,820 (26) 468 168 225 274 188 497 1,006 
16,751 (214) 3,614 1,548 2,242 2,715 1,563 5,069 12,540 
12,245 (161) 2,713 1,211 1,671 1,982 1,039 8,629 9,116 
4,506 (53) 901 337 571 733 524 1,440 8,424 
CANADA Sie caan aa snammenen 188, 913(2,815) 39,059 18,539 23, 290 31, 203 21, 288 55,534 110,938 
NOATMEE, oeince oie tne 137, 503 (1, 937) 29,888 13,962 16,947 22,161 15,064 39,481 77,607 
POMALD, oy. ccceee cnr 51,410 (878) 9,171 4,577 6,343 9,042 6, 224 16,053 33,331 


*Shown in brackets, 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JULY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province 
° Not 
Total | Entitled . 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to mates Pending 

of Benefit Baneht 
DVO MAOWACIANG, 9. =o .\a.c: s9'< alo blade o eeeeiee 1,420 1,002 418 ,376 888 488 634 
Prince Edward Island................000+ 276 186 90 : 206 59 79 
DhGEN Seotin. 22.18.55... on005 aac een 5,186 | 2,806] 2,200] 4,464] 3,121 1,343 1,752 
INGW A DIUNE WICK Oe a na tnnanaeanemne 2,676 1,596 1,080 2,676 2,076 
MR EIIGO ME 326. ssc sia aleve’ sluitiels creche wee 83,756 18,777 14,979 34, 854 27,832 7,022 9,085 
MTD Gactacnasehaioia/s arn a Srare diel ele ate Se 45,513 22,535 22,978 43,741 35, 868 7,873 11, 866 
INU ATACOUIRU gir wins sis «/a)s)orscaninileeeetale ere 2,810 1,704 , 106 2,945 2,108 7 
RBS OURO WAM <3), c10 v's soda 2 Sag DRS Cae 988 3 335 1,026 732 294 
Alberta. ....... is ole whe'a c's suet erans, 3 eee 3,901 2,137 1,764 4,338 3,350 988 765 
Mojo ynts |e OG) Lihcal cyt ane omens eS” 9,743 5, 226 4,517 10,059 7,686 2,373 1,906 
Total, Canada, July, 1954.........0c.0s0. 106,269*| 56,712 | 49,557 | 105,744t} 88,867 | 21,877 27,351 
Total, Canada, June, 1954................ 114,797 64,628 50,169 | 117,005 96,341 20, 664 ’ 
Total, Canada, July, 1958................ 75, 869 45,513 30,356 78,371 55,776 22,595 19,216 
LG 

*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,401. {In addition, 16,278 revised claims were disposed of* — 

Of these, 1,026 were special requests not granted, and 731 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,298 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month, 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of Month of 
July, 1954 | June, 1954 | July, 1953 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


Benene your Hot Geen bliahOd, so0c2 cs 8 doc ede Ce eV Duce teed leo c ss ces ccctepeeses’s 8,696 10,276 7,344 

Claimants Disqualified* 
DOU MOSIIOLOV OCs t a5n's PORT OS BE Ue ow de cc RETRUR EE EN c ccrcecedcervcccscose 8,018 3,053 11,276 
Not capable of and not available for work................ceeeccecesesccees 2,155 2,414 1,807 
Pecee OF WORK GUS LOR JADOUT GIBDILO,. 0d: ccwcesincsnerersceersecedscbanens 507 407 152 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............0055 801 1,075 1,005 
RPM M SINC LON TIPROOM COOH «05 a 5 da-cl ba cl cons Cain Gave ah (eb ecicccesed ped sne 737 830 638 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause,...............00eceeeeeeee 4,871 5,345 4,623 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 1,152 1,193 911 
RSME VOMONE Tee Ts eC baU tua pe etc ds erent tac ite nse saNesensecedaseueies 1,925 2,418 1,213 
ICD. she Cas wet vk Gils PeUeee Buea ss Phakic atendie Fu ideonecaveisdcecss 28, 862 27,011 28,969 


*Data for July 1954 include 6,985 on revised claims. 


{These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 


2,902,200 247,800 
2,822,600 338,400 
2,805,300 512, oool 
2,829,400 512, 600 
2,844, 200 494, 8007 
2,937,000 391, 000T 
3,037,500 238,500 
3,076,400 153, 600 
3,100, 600 119,400 
3,085,700 111,300 
3,060,100 110,900 
3,041,200 119,800 
2,972,900 143,100 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
fIncludes supplementary benefit claimants, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


P cred 
ommo- 
anne Total FE : Household roy} 
otal ‘ood Shelter Clothing Operation area 
LOU Tareas es vei CBOE Ea, eh. 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
POPUL fen 0c OCTET SSE Ones 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
MAIO, Soden cdcuas aes sass te¥Gsees 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Apr Ra ds Seeee: ae te tee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
OEP Sei tacts urs bold bbe ew RR EA TREN «0 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
JWHG, Mbddss adel ehes Poss Wh. 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99+7 99-8 
July BOGGS «5,1 edbeics «b AOR... 100-0 100-2 | 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
AUBUND It iced tote oaks + acy ee eee sd 100-4 101-3 | 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
PGR OGIITIAD «656d 020 Une ies <a Wok « 4 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Cotsen cr cit alts shane ieee ehecs 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
PIGUBMAOEL Six cas st Whee. Guskerees 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Cn ee a ee eee ae 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
pol pan SRS ee Ses eee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
DUOU URNOAYY ovo ckoucavceeeescipes « 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
IAT IREI IY 5 7 OREO Seas b carisie/n ne 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
De RO On eee IA ed aor 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
BE ts Lowe eitdsnse st 4a reetees 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
es ae oe eer ee ee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
DS are hr eee ee 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
TOLV Ce Eos aU ES hoe ma hate eaks ye 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PRONG cela da ca = Seite Lharlasientee sla 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Bentambet cts Ose ce cares dace 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
(OOo ae i See ee ee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
ING VOIR. 00s aCe ccs Meds vases 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
EIGOQINDERS, £3 jokes oes sds oben 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
ee ene A 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
AUR JANtY. uh atadencetsaedenseie<, 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
CSR SR i Ee A Re OS 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
ET ae Rn PE oe See ae ae 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
fC ROMA, AREAS Soa seyee er eee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
Ge Es OO Ae 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
pont eee, Rae eee eee rear 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111°8 
TEN cides were «uae. xbloee eso. 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
TIPU oicfons a tac BE ty <a a aps Caeins 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September. Svs er rtiwn s anuwepagates 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Opto ber 8. 27g soak osc es or concent 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
NIGVOMDBE ses «op wes bs pete os <see 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
De ee BRC eee ee eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
RRNA Se ei Maia Pat hcg ce ey vin eis 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
MURS ORUATY ty yrs: Hin a xeieailae 5 << 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
BEROBLY) cic a ritebias oserawle fe waias's:» 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
March 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
114:8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
115°6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Pe — 
ota. om- 
— —_________—______| Food | Shelter | Clothing Household) modities 
August | July 2nd,| August P and 
Ist, 1953 1954 2nd, 1954 Services 
St./John's, Nfld. ()............ 102-9 102-6 104-4 105-0 107-4 102-1 103-7 103-5 
Hahiax..<,. .vceat toss «cee etek 114-2 113-8 115-3 110-5 122-9 115-9 119-0 116-0 
Saint John..5 saves. aes ch eee 116-7 116-2 117-6 113-8 121-6 118-5 116-5 122-9 
Montreal. . ssi ssesy sass ewe 117-0 117-2 117-2 114-8 133-6 110-2 116-0 116-8 
DCA WS. nse test mses ob aoe 115-4 116-4 117-0 113-1 129-0 113-1 115-9 118-8 
MoPonto sc .c 6 dees kwh cen Cee 117-5 118-8 119-0 112-8 141-6 111-4 116-5 119-0 
WIRING R, dccoceaeenncurpslematatten 115-0 115-5 116-4 114-7 123-7 115-1 113-4 117-3 
Saskatoon-Reginga.............. 114-2 114-1 115-3 114-3 114-3 116-6 118-5 112-8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 115-3 114-8 115-4 112-8 119-4 113-8 115-8 118-2 
VaNCOUVER oo. sbthees cas cannons 116-0 117-0 118-1 113-6 125-5 113-3 125-4 118-8 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities, 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base — June 1951 = 100 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcsg: Dominion 
oOo arr a rc re 


Beef Pork ae af 
;|.e |aos| & 
ge teas 23] bs ei sa | SES 8 
. . a 2 * > hy > 
ane a} a, ake] 25] &, | db] 38, [sta] F 
eo | of | G4) S28 | 24 | See) Sus | og-| os 
‘Og 53 | tse Ee gs Fines w| 9.98 a5 
a a | sco 2 a $ go28| sas a 
a (elm | aoe etc ee 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— a a c 
St. John’ ess Sosniksskecastn sees OB: F hecststeaas 65-9 46-9 63-7 81-0 78-1 48-9 58-7 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown.............c00005 70-0 65-0 55-2 42-7 40-8 73-8 62-6 45-1 53-8 
Nova Scotia— a 
teed FULT > hea A ERT PRN 83-7 73+1 48-7 49-0 45-8 79-2 58-6 55-8 59-2 
a 
4 Ay dnty vinwena ike cso eone be uea. 76-9 71-6 52-6 51-8 48-9 74:5 58-6 51-6 51-2 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monoton cn, cc cces aces us tbaenense 76-7 70°3 51-4 46-0 41-6 79-3 55-7 53-5 52°3 
6—Baint Jobnin. Bucy ssn ves eeren, 80-2 72-0 51-3 51-7 45-2 78-6 58-0 55-2 51-7 
Quebec— 
+—Chiodutimisss ccnsstveackbies. 92-5 89°4 56-6 46-8 44-5 72-3 66-8 49-2 47°5 
8 — Hulls ete ie aoc 73-5 73-2 48-4 48-1 40-0 75-2 56-4 49-3 57-6 
8— Montreal on cisien eercn ceux aede 94-0 87-5 48-4 53-9 41-6 74-8 55-0 48-8 60-7 
a 
10—Quabeds.cs ox suaen seca cto eae 89-7 83-5 47-6 45-7 46°8 67-6 54-2 47-4 54-6 
11—Bherbrovkes205.s0< os seece tes 86-4 78-9 51-0 52-8 36-0 74-0 56-2 51-4 44-8 
TasHoreled. An yaaihe caus ence ewes 83-1 77-0 53-8 44-4 44-3 70-1 54-0 52-5 60-0 
18—Three Rivers............c00008. 94-0 80-3 43-5 44-1 39-9 72-3 56-8 51-8 59-9 
Ontario— 
£4—Brantiord vi... csuss antes cen ee 73-8 70°7 52-0 47-8 38-1 75-0 50-5 51-1 55-4 
a 
16-—Cornwallipctise eae 73°3 70:5 45-7 47-9 39-0 72:1 54-6 50-9 57-6 
a 
16—Fort William...............00005 78-1 74-9 51-0 54-9 43-3 Thede beaeedss's 49-3 58-7 
L7—Hamiltonccssscaae aceessaennwe 80-0 74-7 50-5 51-5 41-1 76-3 50-1 52-0 52-1 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 79-5 75-0 49-7 48-6 42-8 79-5 59-7 56-8 61-5 
19 London: J icctstee cae ccna are 80-4 76-0 50-1 48-8 42-5 76-0 53-3 52-8 55+7 
20—North Bayoacs.cossate der ee aks 77°5 79-0 48-5 46-2 43-8 (Osa Wecesieeen 51-9 50-5 
21—Oashawsai sisicc seuss ducontan esa 74-6 71-9 45-6 46-6 40-3 75-6 48-1 50-1 48-4 
22—OttaW. iss oncssudercraasswneses 78-1 73-9 50-0 50-1 37-2 78-5 53-4 50-3 58-2 
a . 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 76-0 75°4 51°3 56°5 50-0 78-1 i. 5 51-8 56-7 
a 
24—udbury ».c...csavendtewameaeies 69-8 69-2 50-7 50-6 40-3 70-9 59-4 47-9 51-8 
a 
2h TOTOntG..5.ccarea decal ee eee 80-4 74-7 53-9 49-9 39-6 73°8 Ne ie 51-5 49-5 
a 
26—Windsor....ss sdb ceceneenammenee 74-9 69-8 47-1 52-2 40°5 76°4 54-6 52-6 55+9 
Manitoba— : 
2i-— Winnipeg scca-.02- dean eee 79-8 72-2 52-2 50-1}, 45-1 71-8 56-0 49-5 50-9 
Saskatchewan— a d 
STR OU os ac'acis nasa aie SRR aster 75-0 68-8 51-1 49-6 40-2 68-2 Cel 51-1 54-2 
a 
29—Saskatoon.............. Peer €. 774 75°3 53-5 58-4 48-0 68-1 57-8 49-1 52-2 
Alberta— 
BO—Oslgary.. ics. cs uais cu eeeeeeen 77°5 70-0 54-3 52°6 39-8 66-9 56-8 47-5 52-1. 
a 
Sl=—Hdmonton 5.5 cixsoanteeaeenee ee 73°4 67-7 45-1 50-5 38-7 | 62-9 48-3 48-0 45-2 
British Columbia— a 
B2—Prince Rupert, a... vaassualie eelaes 86°8 77-6 52-6 52-3 43-5 79-0 67-2 53-1 62-8 
: a 
DO —— LTA, s tsa c's sn-ac vin eeeeeee 17-7 71-7 55-7 57-5 43-5 76-0 put 50-2 61-7 
$4—Vanoouver...... 2555. feuseal seks 92-7 77-8 57+4 56-3 44-8 79-1 62-4 52-6 56-1 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 
= ~~ 
F 34 | <3 Ea 
b> hea od ae 33 a 
p 3 8 ° 
3 % rE g 5 Ps BG gs 
Localit 2 a ¥ a J . 
: 2. | edz. dz) | FE] al da] Be 
“4 A: eba| f& | 86 | Sg | Es | £2) og 
e | $2 |2f2| 2 | ge | i | sh | de | 28 
>) Q 6) QD s 3) = Q 
cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
DC TIGHN Msakavebs bea baa Kacesd seals os en os 8-3 12-7 20-4 10-8 57-0 73°3 32-0 74-3 
P.E.1L.— 
2—Charlottetown............sse008+ 84-8 8-9 14-4 19-2 9-9 52-1 59-6 17-0 64-4 
Nova Scotia— g 
Dre TIMIURKG 7s 5 CAManei sok cokes ccapdace 85-2 8-7 12-8 18-6 9-0 49-8 60-6 20-5 64-2 
g 
em GN ULE PEP TEE TE CMY PERSE 81-8 8-8 14-0 19-3 10-1 50-9 65-2 22-0 65-5 
New Brunswick— zg 
eMC ccd obey teh ava chusec ess ae> 80-5 8-7 15-6 18-6 9-3 52-0 62-7 20-0 64+2 
O-RING SOUN Fos bskend~s oa ct ences 83-0 8-4 13-3 18-9 9-1 49-2 66-3 21-0 65-6 
Quebec— 
7—-ODootttiml voddesscaksticcsc cus }aes +s one 8-4 16-0 19-3 9-4 55-2 68-9 20-0 59-6 
SHE ic fe 02 Sar ee aeded cers necks 82-3 7-9 12-7 17-5 9-6 45-9 62-0 22-0 59-4 
Deen bi bees cack eo Cec cc vets 91-2 7-9 12-7 17-3 8-6 50-1 60-8 20-0 60-5 
RO QOSDGH, uo dc Feds cscestecesc dus 88-1 7°8 12-5 17-9 9-0 52-4 62-5 20-0 61-3 
gz 
11—Shatbrooke. 665 c.<sscccccvessees 78-5 7-8 13-1 17-9 8-6 49-6 60-8 20-0 60-0 
g 
1O—BOrel Bo sah Peeve as idccnnse deh ferisc ons 7-8 12-7 18-0 8-9 47-2 56+3 19-0 59-0 
AGS ERIGG EAVOUR. cae rc cavskvc coh ony focesessk 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-4 50-1 61-1 19-0 58-7 
Ontario— g 
Pe Brana 5, cits sis ees cos vas fae sas.cwe 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-3 45-3 60-5 21-0 60-5 
4 
SO Carti wall es ide seas soba vos ab ehlas Reems 7-7 12-7 18-1 9-2 46-7 59-0 20-0 60-6 
gz 
RG—-P'aeh Ve HAUS ioe cine sde cers sion sfiscenves 7-9 14-0 18-9 9-8 53-2 62-4 23-0 63-0 
g 
Bi ELOTOUMODS ccdadds <sacdscecccseus 93-4 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-5 45-5 61-6 22-0 62-5 
18=Kirkland Lakes ic. siccl. ds eadshiecsc cue 8-1 12-0 18-9 10-2 51-4 67-0 25-0 62-2 
g 
SOTO soos deck ic essaenannenes 86-5 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-5 46-2 56-6 21-0 62-7 
gz 
PINOLE DAY) dtd. sine Uniadescvabedesssacwe 8-5 13-0 19-1 10-3 47-8 67°7 22-0 63-4 
& 
21—Oshawa...........-.+++ Gen cvaebebhcasaak4 7-9 12-7 17-6 9-2 46-0 60-8 21-0 60-9 
AA OOCCR WAS o's clothe k's ti cece ns eaves 86-3 8-1 12-7 17-4 9-2 48-1 66-7 21-6 61-1 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 81-0 8-3 13-3 19-2 10-3 49-4 66-2 23-0 62-4 
24—Sudbury............. dedenscavee 76-0 8-2 13-3 18-2 9-9 48-3 62-8 23-0 62-2 
g 
25—Toronto...........- dntwddes oeoes 85-9 7-9 12-7 17-5 8-9 44-1 58-7 22-0 62-0 
BO WiIGSOPs ssp cic'vie wc axne uin'ses re 79-0 8-3 12-7 17-7 9-5 48-5 63-2 22-0 61-8 
Manitoba— t g 
SS) WMMDOR (casssseavieessieeenesese< 84-4 7-5 15-0 17-8 10-8 70-6 60-5 21-0 61-5 
hee elgg 
BEBE D cocnue devo as ckeaaone ses 81-2 7-9 14-4 18-4 11-5 Ph 5 58-1 19-0 60-4 
g 
BO AMICR EON chic sioaies tewekisncce escciliwg cere 7-8 13-6 17-7 13-0 63-1 58-8 20-5 61-1 
| Alberta— t 4 
Te COMIGALY pac ca detes- 1+ cio tsidtias ce vcs 85-1 7-6 14-4 18-1 11-2 ahs 59-1 21-0 63-2 
} 4 
31—Edmonton.........sceeseseeees> 81-4 7:8 14-4 17-9 11-1 63-1 56-9 20-0 65-3 
British Columbla— t 
32—Prince Rupert.............-.+++: 97-0 8-5 14-0 18-6 10-6 Ma 9 67-6 31-0 67-1 
ee 9 Ieee Rates ss eon 92-7 8-1 17-0 18-2 11-0 68-0 69-4 23-0 66-6 
t 
34—Vancouver........ er orc ee ae 84-1 (fo | ee 17-8 9-3 ws 5 66-0 21-4 65-9 
4 
35—Victoria............ CEE LIE TICL 90-2 7-9 16-0 18-1 9-6 59-6 70-0 24-0 66-6 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Souncs: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 


wo be b 3 3 aed a | g | & | 
; 2] gs £ ad| 22/3 3) =s| 12 2 
Locality @ge| Sy se | oe aa Ssil3s ial ae) 8. F < 
agc| S¥ | fa | sx | Sas | 3s2| 22] 858] 8S .8 
ge-| ac | Be | Sa | dee| se8| 262 | S28") ee | es 
ok 2 52 2 gh h be o> = Sok 
fes| $2 | Bo | BS | Heh] 222] $88) 23s] gk | ESE 
6) = 4 7] Dm o) Ay ic Ay 16) 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts, cts. cts cts, cts. cts, 
Newfoundland— 8 
f—St: John a... wveks cx ced 35-3 hy ee ee SAB Hosnik.cc< 18-6 48-7 27-1 24-9 23-2 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... SB: bteccutus 29-4 32-0 27-7 19-6 21-0 24-3 23-3 21-4 
Nova Scotia— 
So Haliiae Cer as ant 35-6 40°4 29+2 31-2 25-4 18-3 22-2 23-5 24-0 19-6 
4—Sydney................ 36-1 38-6 28-0 30-5 26-2 21-5 23-2 23-8 23 +2 20-0 


New Brunswick— 


5—Mioncton....00cceeceees 36-2 37-6 29-3 31-1 25-2 17-7 22-4 22-2 23-4 18-5 
6—Saint John............. 36°5 39-2 30-3 31-1 25-8 17-6 22-2 20-7 24-7 18-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ S56 i)cetence 29-3 34-0 26-4 1853} ssucsene 20-3 22-7 20-0 
BF ee; ccads Ue an Jatet ee ty Mpa oe 26-1 28-6 24-5 16-9 19-5 18-4 21:3 16-3 
0—Montreal....0......000% BBD. Pate et oon 27-7 30-2 24-9 17-4 19-2 17-9 21-2 19-2 
10—Quebec................ Teh Rees oe 28-3 31-2 25-2 17-5 20-3 20-4 21-0 18-2 
11—Sherbrooke ........... rE OS DEER te 25°3 29-6 24-9 17-4 21-8 18-4 20-8 19-6 
22 Borel 97, cscea ees cutee Te a eee 27-4 29-7 25-2 17-2 21-8 18-7 19-3 16-2 
183—Three Rivers........... SON Pecswaene 24-8 29-8 25-2 Ui Gihensakews 18-6 20-6 19-7 
Ontarlo— 
14—Brantford.......0s0<0+. 32-8 39-3 27-4 29-6 24-8 18-2 20-8 21-4 21-2 17-9 
15—Cornwall............... 33-8 37-1 28-6 29-9 24-6 17-8 20-6 19-1 19-8 16-8 
16—Fort William........... 35-8 38-8 25-4 30-0 24-4 19-1 20-7 21-9.) sseeee 18-4 
17—Hamilton.............. 33-0 39-3 26-8 30-8 24-8 19-1 21-3 20-9 21-7 16-2 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 34-0 37-5 30-0 30°5 25-8 19-5 21-7 21-1 23-1 18-3 
19—London..c.ccscce+ echoes 32-7 39-1 29-2 29-8 24-7 18-0 20-8 21-6 20-8 17°5 
20—North Bay............. 34-0 39-0 30-2 30-2 28-2 LSB A izoeeens 20-4 22-4 17-4 
21—Oshawa.......5...00.0- 32:8 40-3 28-4 29-2 23-5 17-3 20-2 20-8 20-3 16-6 
22—Ottawa.........scecess 33-1 39-5 27-5 30°4 24-2 17-9 21-1 19-1 22-6 17-3 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39°9 28-6 31-1 25-5 fh acl el Pe ee ee 20-1 23-1 17-8 
44—Bud bury. <croe sscne ces’ 33-0 7-2 27-4 29-6 24-0 WS anoecaa 19-8 22-2 15-4 
25—Toronto.........0cecee. 32-4 39°3 28-1 29-9 23-4 17-6 21-1 20-2 21-1 17-0 
7. m m 
26—Windaor, .. 00. ce6.0002 33-0 39-4 27-9 30-6 24-1 19-0 21-4 19-0 16-6 15-7 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg...........+0. 35-3 41-1 22-7 29-2 24-2 18-1 21-9 22-1 16-9 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
AS ROPING oh. seu oasasteeun 35-8 41-0 24-0 31-8 25-1 19-5 23-2 23-9 23-7 18-9 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-1 39°3 21-8 31-2 24:5 19-8 225 21-9 22-8 19-5. 
Alberta— 
BOS Calgary. ch o0s access 34-1 39-7 20-6 31-3 23-9 18-6 21-8 24-9 20-2 20-2 
31—Edmonton............. 34-9 41-7 22-2 32-7 24-7 18-9. 21-7 24-8 23-1 20-3. 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert......... 37-5 40-2 26-9 83-2 25-0 22-4 23°8 27-9 18-2 17-1 
Z m m 
Biro DPA Ss. 5. hate sic ave orate 36-6 39-8 26-2 33-8 24-8 21-0 23-0 27-8 20-8 19-2 
m m 
84—Vancouver............. 35°38 39-7 27-2 30-4 23-2 18-5 21-9 26-1 14-9 | 15-1 
. ‘ m m 
Sb— Victoria... 66. ss oe 35-2 40-1 26-9 30-8 23-0 17-7 21-3 23-9 17-3 16-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price ~ 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, ate practices, ete., occur from time to time. (a) Including euts 
with bone in,  (d) Including butts,  (e) Local. (f) Imported. | (g) Mixed-carton and loose. — (h) Evaporated 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 


Sethian ed 
———————— 


No. 1, per 10 Ibs. 


Potatoes, Canadian, 


ze |= 
Locality oy z 
£ 28 
aa | gf 
oO (oa) 
cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
BE: JAN Bens cack iets 49-2 28-3 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 47-1 23-4 
Nova Scotia— 
S-~Halifanins ccseveies evens 49-8 22-7 
4—-By diay aii Bk Se 47-1 25-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Moncton.............+- 50-4 23-2 
6—Saint John............. 51-3 23-7 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ 43-8 21-8 
@—Hull.. 5 igeecucsastesxss 42-6 20-5 
9—Montreal............... 46-8 17-8 
10—Quebec...............5. 46-2 20-3 
11—Sherbrooke............ 46-5 19-6 
1F—Sorel..c Genes sseccucses| — 40°6 18-8 
13—Three Rivers........... 43-5 20-4 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 46-5 20-2 
15—Cornwall............... 46-8 20-8 
16—Fort William........... 45-3 20-7 
17—Hamilton.........-.... 46-8 20-9 
18—Kirkland Lake.... . . 49-8 21-8 
19—London........0:.5.0.0.| 401 20-2 
20—North Bay............. 47-7 21-8 
21—Oshawa................ 43-2 20-8 
22—Ottawa..........es000- 44-1 20-6 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 47-7 22-1 
24—Sudbury............... 49-5 21-0 
26-—Torontdiys. vss «20's ovsses 44-7 19-7 
26—Windsor......... 41-7 20-3 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............... 51-0 22-7 
Saskatchewan— 
BO—REPINA. 5ocs dere eee see 46-5 23-4 
29—Saskatoon.............. 51-0 25-0 
Alberta— 
S30 —Calgary.s c.-netseces's< 50-1 24-1 
31—Edmonton............. 50-7 23-4 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..........| 50-7 24-9 
Bo — Trail. Fee sce os te ce keds 41-4 24-2 
34—Vancouver............. 45-6 19-9 
35—Victoria..........-....-| 41-7 20-3 
(k) Californian. 


milk, 17-0 c. per 16 oz. tin. 
tin.  (t) Pure. 


(v) Including tins. 


60-4 


81-1 
82-4 


74-6 
78-9 


73:8 
59-5 
66-3 
62-4 


10-0 


18-2 
10-2 
10-4 
10-5 

9-5 
10-6 
10-6 


8-5 
10-0 
8-7 
9-0 
10-3 
9-7 
10-8 
8-8 
10-0 
10-7 
10-4 
9-1 
9-0 


9-1 


9-4 
10-6 


9-4 
10-2 


9-3 
9-4 
7-9 
8-3 


(m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 


§ P=] g - Coal 
g | 88/3 5 Pe 
32 PEI 3 ‘a 34 s a 
Ne “a Spo) a>.| Be og 
g2 | £8 |=a-| sae| 22 | 28 
ER | $< | ge8| Sek) 32 28 
& Oo < ro) 
cts cts cts. cts $ $ 
34-2 26-0 “64-9 aOR fee ~ rues 22-87 
n = 
ee ek BES 27°3 53-0 1-424 17-50 
29-0 23-8 54-5 194868 be cares’ 19-50 
29-8 "26-2 54-0 8 ee or 13-60 
n 
29-3 25-3 52-3 oe eee 19-50 
30-6 "OT-4 57-1 of Bee ee 19-69 
Vv 
Jaeitans 27-7 59-4 | 1-465 | 28-00 ]........ 
28-1 24-8 56-0 1-462 | 26-50 |........ 
30-9 "24-8 51-3 1-440 | 26-28 |........ 
30-1 "25-6 54-7 1-454 | 28-25 |......+ 
30-2 "O45 56-0 | 1-457 | 26-00 |........ 
29-7 "93-6 56-1 1-451 26°20. Fe onder 
28-7 "04-9 55-8 | 1-412] 25-50 ]........ 
30-9 23-2 54-2 | 1-403 | 25-20 ]........ 
31-0 "25-4 56-0 | 1-415 | 27-70 |........ 
27-8 "26-6 54-2 | 1-429 | 26-25 |........ 
30-0 "93-0 54-6 | 1-425 | 24-56 ]........ 
32°2 25-1 56-8 | 1-415 | 30-75 |......-+ 
29-4 22-4 54-5 1-410 | 26-00 |........ 
Ree Tor "93-4 55-0 | 1-477 | 28-00 ]........ 
27-6 22-7 57-8 | 1-363 | 25-60 ]........ 
29-2 25-1 54-5 1-410} . 26°50 |........ 
30-4 24-4 57-1| 1-383 | 26-00 ]........ 
28-4 25-0 52-0 | 1-350] 26-95 |........ 
29-6 "ode 53-8 | 1-388 | ‘23-81 ]........ 
32-0 24-4 54-8 | 1-410] 25-75 |........ 
n 
30-1 27+1 52-9 i ee ee 21-15 
30-8 26-9 ey fe Ce ee 18-50 
32-1 25-4 50-6 | 1-402 |........ 17-98 
30-2 24-8 SrA LASOR I esos satcllietete.e.t ue: 
32-5 "95-5 LES) 1A4OD Yee in's 8-58 
29-3 25-7 BBs0} T8090) |. sh 22-90 
29-4 27-3 poy Me es Ie) ee 19-75 
26-1 23-6 BIG 7 ul SESBED. [eis ee'cie 21-02 
29-5 "93-9 BOS EAL Ay oe oe o's 21-68 
(n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (8) 28 oz 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-i._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1953-1954} 


ar Pimp aprentine | 528. 
Date 
Com- Com- In pena 
Tara eS ot fia operon xi vtonce Wovting ee 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
ATUALY ovale vas actove 215 Aarts TO ea Aaa 24t 24 10, 619} 10, 619 156, 969 0-19 
MGDruary. «scone sre s noble onelaisie e's wens 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Marchi: jointaaniien am chile ste seared 12 18 1,107 1,722 13,945 0-02 
Reriliciie sae hia es eee anaes 24 33 1,657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
May co.cc een a ete te 7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
JUNG Sore cere ane Gea teen Rig ane aps | 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86,085 0-10 
A APP me Nee eR Sep ocn rel or Rne 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
August: 5354.6 sutinies TOR seh ROS oes 8 20 1,207 8,959 48,210 0-06 
Cumulative totals.........-..-. 117 30, 867 467,291 0:07 
1953 
DADUALY Auc. renee eaten aac earaloe 14t 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
February. .ca eke am ine eee ia 11 19 2,448 8, 757 23,777 0-03 
Marehs ida tics. «cee ae anes eae 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
ADT, ins Cag: « Spete Muneiss oem rertar. 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
May isco. cone rok oe mstsla mare Areca 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
DUNG: Voces ..ce Hers eee ae rane eee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
JULY hick eae secretes ch krsten ates cstemel 17 32 4, 653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
AT BUSH: ca cto ae eagle 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
Cumulative totals.......... 110 29, 157 378, 878 0-06 


*Preliminary figures. 
{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together, A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 () 
=—=—a—ae—e—e—eaeaeoeoeoeoeoeeeoellooooooleleloe eee 
Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- 
Locali 


and ty Establish- 
ments 


Working Particulars (?) 


Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1954 


MrInina— | 
Base metal miners and mill 1 216 | 4,500 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
workers, Riondel, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
| mine, following reference’ to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
akery and confectionery 7 471 10,000 |\Commenced July 8; for a new 
workers, Vancouver and agreement providing for reduced 
Nanaimo, B.C. hours from 38 to 35 per week and 
other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; partial 
return of workers; unterminated. 


(*) 


Food processing factory 1 21 155 |Commenced July 19; for a new 
stationary engineers, agreement providing for increased 
Leamington, Ont. wages retroactive to Aug. 25-53 
and time-and-one-half for 
Saturdays and Sundays, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 11; conciliation; 
compromise. 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 1 130 2,860 |Commenced July 30; for a new 
Regina, Sask. : agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; un- 
terminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— (4) 


s 


Sawmill workers, 200 |Commenced July 19; for a new 
Kapuskasing, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and production bonus, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 5; nego- 

tiations; compromise. 


Metal Products— ; 

Structural steel fabricators, 650 8,400 |Commenced July 23; for implemen- 
Windsor, Ont. tation of award of conciliation 
board for institution of job evalu- 
ation plan in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
August 18; conciliation and return 
of workers pending settlement; 

indefinite. 


Safe and vault factor 2,600 |Commenced June 10; for implemen- 
workers, Toronto, Ont. tation of award of conciliation 
board for reduced hours from 42} 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay and fringe benefits, in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated August 18; conciliation; 
in favour of workers. 


bo 


s 


(5) 

igerator factory 460 6,900 |Commenced June 28; for a union 
workers, agreement of one year’s duration 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 20; conciliation; com- 

promise. 


— 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 (?) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —_—___|—_—_—_—_—__| in Man- y 
and Locality ; Working Particulars (#) 
Establish- Ww D 
ments orkers ays 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1954—Concluded 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 21 60 |Commenced July 26; for increased 
Welland, Ont. wages; terminated August 4; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Ladies wear store clerks, 1 6 140 |Commenced June 29; for a union 
Sudbury, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; unter- 
minated. 
Glass and paint jobbers, 2 14 120 |Commenced July 26; for a greater 
Victoria, B.C. increase in wages than recom- 


mended by conciliation board in 
new agreements under  negoti- 
ations; terminated August 13; 
negotiations; compromise. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, 23 513 5,000 |Commenced April 27; for new 
Edmonton, Alta. agreements providing for reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay and extension 
of vacation plan, following ref- 
erence to arbitration board; ter- 
minated by August 12; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1954 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


Tendermen (salmon), 12 600 3,000 |Commenced August 7; for a new 
British Columbia agreement providing for increased 
wages, revision of seniority and 
welfare fund, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 109 109 |Commenced August 31; protesting 
Richmond, Que. proposed reduction in wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Locomotive factory 1 24 108 |Commenced August 9; for a new 
draughtsmen, agreement providing for increased 
Kingston, Ont. wages and retention of sick leave 
benefits, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
August 13; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Foundry workers, 1 90 270 |Commenced August 4; for payment 
Preston, Ont. for Civic Holiday when foundry 
shut down for two days because 
of heat; terminated August 6; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation board; indefinite. 
Hardware and brass 1 36 440 |Commenced August 13; for a new 
products factory workers, agreement providing for incr 
Stratford, Ont. wages, following reference to con 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —————————_} in Man- 


and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (*) 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1954—Concluded 
Miscellaneous— 

Mattress and bedding 5 250 3,200 |Commenced August 13; for new 
factory workers, | agreements providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. | wages and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated. 

ConstrucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 2 10 60 |\Commenced August 11; refusal to 
London, Ont | work with non-union labourers; 
| terminated August 18; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 
TRADE— 

Brewery warehouse workers, 1 88 | 88 |\Commenced August 4; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; ter- 
minated August 4; conciliation; 

compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(#) 730 indirectly affected; (*) 31 indirectly affected; (5) 250 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1954, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled 
“Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada.” 
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Struck DY.....c5- (Wewteeds -daackp mower bh emesaitiale 4 22\..0.) We) NO) Tape 5 69 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1954 
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